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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  Sketches  of  Rambles,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Country,  were  prepared  for 
the  Juvenile  Series  of  4TnE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.' 
We  trust,  that  their  perusal  will  not  only  inter- 
est and  instruct  those,  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  designed,  but  also  satisfy  them,  that  there 
are,  in  our  own  Country,  objects  of  interest,  equal 
to  those  of  other  countries  of  which  they  may 
read  ;  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  for- 
eign lands,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  gratification 
of  witnessing  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  when 
so  much  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  home. 

A  few  explanatory  Notes  have  been  appended 
to  those  pages  where  they  were  needed,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  Glossary ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that 
no  words  will  be  found  in  the  Volume,  which  the 
young  reader,  with  the  help  of  these  Notes,  will 
not  be  able  to  understand. 

Boston,  JlpriL  1840. 
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RAMBLES  ABOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


FOREIGNERS,  who  have  visited  the  United 
States,  have  spoken  with  raptures,  of  our  charm- 
ing scenery.  The  ordinary  routes,  in  almost  all 
the  States,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  conduct  the 
traveller  among  scenes  of  loveliness  and  grandeur, 
of  which  but  a  faint  idea  can  be  given,  by  the 
descriptions  lavished  on  them  by  a  hundred  pens. 
Truly,  there  is  much  to  nourish  a  national  pride, 
in  the  glorious  gifts  with  which  Nature  has  en- 
riched our  land.  All  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
our  country  is  on  a  grand  and  magnificent  scale. 
If  we  compare  England  to  a  beautifully-finished 
miniature,  every  touch  of  which  is  softened  by 
time,  America  may  be  said  to  present  the  bold 
outlines  of  a  grand  historical  picture,  powerful  in 
conception,  strong  in  relief,  and  unequalled  in  ex- 
ecution. And  were  not  these  physical  wonders 
designed  by  Providence,  to  harmonize  with  moral 
nobleness  ?  Shall  we  not  call  them,  simply,  the 
frame  work  ; — the  picture  itself,  that  of  a  vast  na- 
tion, in  the  vigor  of  youth,  independent,  enlight- 
ened, and  destined  to  enact  a  mighty  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ? 

We  find  the  means  of  propagating  the  blessings 
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of  civilization  and  improvement,  every  where  ex- 
tending. Canals  and  rail-roads  are  constructed  ; 
rivers  are  navigated  ;  mountains  are  brought  into 
subjection,  by  means  of  tunnels  cut  through  them  ; 
enterprise  and  industry  are  working  incredible 
wonders.  Should  not  your  minds,  my  young 
friends,  be  taught  to  dwell  on  these  things,  to  ven- 
erate those  who  have  contributed  thus  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  country,  and  to  be  thankful, 
that  you  were  born  citizens  of  this  American  Re- 
public, whose  power  is  knowledge,  whose  only 
badge  of  distinction  is  an  unsullied  name. 

But  to  our  immediate  subject.  This  land 
abounds  with  scenes  of  beauty,  which  have  sel- 
dom been  noticed  by  tourists.  Many  a  fairy  wa- 
terfall utters  its  music  only  to  the  echoes  of  the 
primitive  forest ;  many  a  picturesque  lake  or 
stream  reflects  only  the  ancient  trees,  that  look 
into  its  face.  Some  of  you,  in  your  daily  walks, 
may  visit  secluded  spots,  the  sight  of  which 
would  be  deemed  worth  a  trip  across  the  ocean. 
With  the  hope  of  pointing  out  to  you  sources  of 
pleasure,  accessible  to  all,  and,  perhaps,  peculiarly 
within  your  reach,  I  will  bespeak  your  company, 
my  dear  young  friends,  in  a  visit  to  a  few  of  such 
scenes.  We  shall  not  deem  ourselves  bound  to 
keep  the  beaten  path,  at  all  times  ;  but  will  wan- 
der at  "  our  own  sweet  will,"  wherever  we  may 
be  tempted.  If  we  have  leisure  to  pluck  but  a 
handful  of  wild  flowers,  we  may  still  find  some- 
thing to  cherish  in  us  the  love  of  Nature.  Dr. 
Godman,  in  his  4  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,'  says, 
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"  when  no  longer  able  to  seek,  in  fields,  and  woods, 
and  running  streams,  for  that  knowledge,  which 
cannot  readily  be  elsewhere  obtained,  the  recol- 
lection of  my  walks  is  productive  of  a  satisfaction, 
which  past  pleasures  seldom  bestow7." 

I  will  here  beg  permission  to  translate,  for  you, 
a  fable,  from  the  German  of  Krummacher. 

THE  MIRACLE. 

One  day,  in  Spring,  the  youthful  Solomon  sat 
under  a  palm,  in  the  garden  of  the  King,  his  fa- 
ther, looking  on  the  earth,  in  deep  thought.  Na- 
than, his  teacher,  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Upon 
what  dost  thou  ponder,  so  earnestly,  beneath  the 
palm  tree  ?" 

The  youth  raised  his  head,  and  answered, 
"  Nathan,  I  would  fain  see  a  miracle." 

The  Prophet  smiled  ;  "I,  also,  in  my  early 
years,  indulged  such  a  wish." 

"  And  was  it  ever  fulfilled  ?"  asked  the  prince, 
eagerly. 

"  A  man  of  God,"  pursued  Nathan,  "came 
to  me,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  pomegranate  seed. 
c  Lo  !'  said  he,  '  what  this  stone  shall  become  !' 
He  made,  with  his  finger,  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
wherein  he  laid  the  seed,  and  covered  it.  As  he 
withdrew  his  hand,  the  turf  heaved,  and  I  saw  two 
leaves  come  forth,  which.  I  had  hardly  noticed, 
when  I  saw  them  entwine  with  each  other,  and  form 
a  stem,  enveloped  in  bark  ;  and  the  stem  became 
visibly  higher  and  thicker. 

"  Then  spake  to  me  the  man  of  God.     c  Give 
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heed  !'  and  while  I  looked,  behold  !  boughs  spread 
themselves  on  the  stem,  even  as  branches  on  the 
candlesticks  of  the  altar. 

"  I  was  astonished  ;  but  the  man  of  God  com- 
manded me  to  be  silent  and  observe.  c  See/ 
said  he,  '  soon  shall  a  new  creation  begin.' 

"  Then  took  he  water  in  his  hand,  from  the 
brook  which  flowed  near  us,  and  sprinkled  it  three 
times  over  the  branches,  and  lo  !  they  were  cov- 
ered at  once  with  green  leaves,  and  spread  over 
us  a  cool  shade,  mingled  with  refreshing  fragrance. 
'  Whence,'  cried  I,  '  this  odor,  with  the  delicious 
shade  ?' 

u  '  See'st  thou  not,'  said  the  holy  man,  c  those 
purple-colored  flowers,  which  sprout  forth  from 
the  green  leaves,  and  hang  down  in  clusters  ?' 

"  I  would  have  spoken,  but  a  soft  wind  swept 
the  leaves,  and  strewed  the  flowers  around  us,  as 
the  snow  is  swept  from  the  cloud.  Scarcely  were 
the  flowers  fallen,  when  I  saw,  hanging  between  ^ 
the  leaves,  the  red  pomegranate,  like  the  almonds 
upon  Aaron's  rod.  The  man  of  God  left  me  in 
deep  wonder." 

Here  Nathan  ceased.  Then  asked  Solomon, 
hastily,  "  Where  is  he  ?  What  was  the  name  of 
that  godlike  man  ?  Does  he  yet  live  ?" 

Nathan  answered,  "  Son  of  David,  I  have  told 
you  a  dream." 

Then  Solomon  was  troubled  in  his  mind,  and 
said,  ,'t  Why  hast  thou  thus  deceived  me  ?" 

"  I  have  not  deceived  thee,  my  son,"  replied 
the  Prophet.  "  Look  !  in  thy  father's  garden 
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may'st  thou  behold  all  I  have  described.  Does 
not  the  same  happen  to  yonder  pomegranate,  and 
other  trees  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Solomon  ;  "  but  unnoticed, 
and  in  a  long  time." 

"  Is  it  less  a  godlike  work,"  said  Nathan,  "  be- 
cause it  is  done  in  silence,  and  unmarked  ?  To 
me,  it  seems  the  greater  miracle. 

"  Learn  to  know  Nature,  and  her  works !  Then 
shalt  thou  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Power,  and 
behold  miracles  wrought  continually  around  thee." 


A  WINTER   EVENING'S   EXCURSION. 

MOST  of  my  young  readers  are  accustomed  to 
associate  the  idea  of  a  Winter  evening  with  the 
comforts  of  a  warm  fire,  and  a  happy-looking  fam- 
ily circle,  within  doors,  while  the  snow  lies  deep 
on  the  ground,  and  the  cold  blast  is  howling  with- 
out. But,  in  some  parts  of  our  land,  snow  is 
hardly  known.  The  country  appears  more  deso- 
late, when  the  ground  is  bare,  and  we  can  see  the 
ravages  Winter  has  made,  than  when  those  rava- 
ges are  concealed  by  snow.  Its  aspect  is  grave 
and  melancholy,  though  not  devoid  of  beauty  ; — 
for  where  is  not  Nature  beautiful  ?  The  bland- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine,  during  a  southern  Winter,  remind  us 
of  the  flush  of  Spring  in  more  northern  climates. 
But  the  ground  looks  dreary  ;  the  open  country 
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presents  scarcely  the  remains  of  vegetation,  a 
waste  of  sand  extends  even  over  the  cotton  fields, 
which  were,  a  few  months  before,  decorated  with 
thousands  of  blossoms.  The  oaks  and  elms  are 
stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  c  Pride  of  India,1 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  houses,  so  beautiful  in  Sum- 
mer, with  its  long  reed-like  boughs,  and  its  para- 
sol-like tuft  of  leaves,  has  only  a  few  withered 
berries  to  show  as  trophies  of  past  bloom.  We 
must  resort  to  the  woods,  for  our  pleasure-walk. 
There  we  shall  be  sure  of  finding  something  to 
compensate  us  for  our  loss  in  the  fields. 

Those,  familiar  with  the  woods  that  lose  their 
verdure  in  Winter,  (the  ash,  chestnut,  oak,  hick- 
ory, maple,  &c.,  trees  as  various  as  possible  in 
their  foliage,)  must  experience  a  singular  sensa- 
tion of  awe,  on  entering  a  pine  forest.  The  lofty 
and  aged  trees  stand  like  columns,  in  majestic 
file,  their  summits  crowned  by  a  dark  green  can- 
opy, unchanged  in  hue  by  the  lapse  of  seasons. 
The  solid  trunks  rise  to  a  uniform  height,  before 
the  branches  diverge,  and  the  densely-entwined 
foliage,  above,  throws  a  shadow  on  the  bare  sand, 
which  is  always  free  from  undergrowth.  It  seems, 
as  if  these  solemn  monarchs  were  jealous  of  any 
green  intruder  on  their  domain,  and  purposely  ex- 
cluded the  sun's  rays.  We  are  told,  that  these 
trees,  though  rapid  in  their  growth,  do  not  attain 
to  maturity,  till  they  are  eighty  or  ninety  years 
old  ;  their  time  of  health  and  vigor  not  exceeding 
a  hundred  years.  The  seed,  from  which  the  tree 
springs,  is  "  of  a  triangular  shape,  thick  and 
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heavy  at  the  part  by  which  it  grows  from  the 
cone,  and  terminating  in  a  broad  membraneous 
fan  or  sail,  which,  when  the  seeds  are  shaken  out 
by  the  wind,  enables  them  to  sail  obliquely  through 
the  air,  to  great  distances.  Should  an  old  corn- 
field, or  other  piece  of  ground,  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  for  more  than  one  season,  it  is  sown 
with  the  pine  seeds  by  the  wind,  and  the  young 
pines  shoot  up,  as  closely  and  compactly  as 
hemp.  They  continue  to  grow,  in  this  manner, 
till  they  become  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
until  their  roots  begin  to  encroach  on  each  other, 
or  till  the  stoutest  and  best-rooted  begin  to  over- 
top, so  as  entirely  to  shade,  the  smaller.  These 
gradually  fail,  and  finally  dry  up  and  perish  ;  and 
a  similar  process  is  continued,  till  the  best  trees 
acquire  room  enough  to  grow  without  impedi- 
ment."* .  ,&">'•• 

The  solemnity  of  feeling,  excited  by  the  tow- 
ering majesty  of  these  princes  of  the  forest,  is  in- 
sensibly deepened,  by  the  monotonous,  ocean-like 
murmur  of  the  wind,  surging  through  their  thick 
foliage.  Shutting  your  eyes,  you  could  hardly 
persuade  yourself,  that  you  did  not  hear  the  chaf- 
ing of  waves  upon  the  seashore.  Anon,  comes 
a  loud  and  hoarse  roar,  like  billows  breaking 
in  foam  on  the  rocks  ;  and  the  blast  sweeps  in 
unbridled  fury,  bowing  down  the  proud  heads  of 
the  forest. 

At  a  distance,  you  may  see  some  poor  white 

*  '  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist.' 
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women  digging  up  fragments  of  decayed  roots. 
Pine  is  invaluable  for  firewood,  as  well  as  foHts 
products  of  turpentine,  rosin,  lampblack,  &c.  The 
women  are  busied,  also,  in  carrying  off  bundles  of 
pine  straw,  or  dried  leaves,  which  make  excellent 
beds  for  horses,  and  sometimes  for  men.  The 
poorer  class  of  white  people,  at  the  South,  are 
very  badly  off,  for  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
household  and  field  labor  being  entirely  performed 
by  blacks,  it  is  looked  upon  as  degrading  to  a 
white  man  or  woman.  This  resource  not  being 
open  to  them,  they  have  many  temptations  to 
crime  ,  especially  as  they  have  not  the  advantage 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  whites  who  are  in 
better  circumstances.  And  between  the  negroes 
and  these  people,  almost  a  natural  enmity  seems 
to  exist.  The  black  feels  and  expresses  con- 
tempt for  the  "  poor  buckra,"  whose  home  and 
comforts  cannot  compare  with  his  ;  the  u  buck- 
ra," in  his  turn,  despises  the  negro,  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  belonging  to  a  servile  caste.*  The 
blacks,  however,  have  greatly  the  superiority,  in 
respect  to  comfortable  food  and  clothing.  A 
mother  of  the  poor  class  will  sit  down,  with  her 
children,  to  a  dinner,  consisting  only  of  cornbread 
and  salt,  which  the  negro-servant  would  disdain 
to  touch,  unless  it  were  rendered  acceptable  by 
the  addition  of  fat  bacon,  &c.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly,  however,  is  the  hand  of  charity  extended,  to 
rescue  them  from  extreme  poverty,  and  from  mor- 
al degradation. 

*  A  race,  or  class,  of  people. 
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The  pine  grows  very  abundantly,  in  other 
woods,  besides  the  pine  forest.  Here,  it  is  less  gi- 
gantic and  robust ;  and  shares  the  possession  of 
the  soil  with  trees  of  deciduous*  foliage,  and  with 
gayer  evergreens  ;  the  cedar,  the  holly,  with  its 
polished  green  leaves  and  glowing  berries,  and 
the  wild  orange,  (lauro-pruno-cerasus,)  which 
grows  in  the  swamps,  and  beside  the  water- 
courses or  branches,  as  the  streams  are  called 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  rivers. 

The  woods  are  now  lonely  and  silent,  save 
that  the  buzzard  is  sometimes  seen,  sailing  far  up 
in  the  air,  and,  now  and  then,  is  heard  the  hoarse 
scream  of  a  crow,  or,  more  rarely,  the  ominous 
shriek  of  a  screech  owl.  A  little  incident  is  re- 
lated, in  connexion  with  the  owl,  as  having  occur- 
red at  Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  my  young  readers,  and  will 
serve  to  show  them  the  folly,  of  being  frightened  at 
what  they  do  not  understand. 

A  party  of  the  troops,  who  were  called  from  the 
upper  Districts,  for  the  protection  of  Charleston, 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  encamped, 
one  evening,  on  their  march  down  the  country,  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  old  and  ruined  church.  After 
supper,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  proposed  a 
walk,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  the  church  and 
its  precincts.  Two  young  officers  accompanied 
him.  After  having  spent  some  time,  in  decipher- 
ing the  names  and  epitaphs  inscribed  on  the  mon- 

*  Falling  off.  Those  trees,  whose  leaves  fall  off,  in  the 
Autumn,  are  deciduous. 

2* 

-  '*•  .•          *  -    m 
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uments,  they  passed  into  the  gloomy  shades  of 
the  interior.  One  of  them,  who  felt  the  dread 
awakened  by  the  darkness  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene  gradually  overpowering  his  resolution, 
in  order  to  repel  the  depressing  emotion,  by  some 
bold  sally,  suddenly  cried  out,  "  Now  let  the  spirits 
show  themselves  !" 

No  sooner  said  than  done  !  Fearful  noises 
arose  around  and  above  them.  Bewildered  by 
the  darkness,  and  startled  by  the  unearthly  sounds, 
the  two  officers  waited  not  for  any  visible  appari- 
tion, but  fled  to  their  tent,  without  stopping  by  the 
way.  The  surgeon,  who  had  been  left  behind, 
took  care,  before  he  quitted  the  walls,  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  confusion  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  the  amusement  of  the  whole  mess,  may 
be  imagined,  when-  he  assured  them,  that  the 
strange  and  appalling  noises  proceeded  from  the 
flapping  wings  and  screeching  throats  of  a  multi- 
tude of  owls,  disturbed  in  their  ancient  seat,  by 
the  unusual  cry  of  the  soldier. 

If  we  look  closely,  we  may  find  not  a  few  of 
our  Summer  acquaintances,  in  the  wintry  woods. 
Here  is  the  blue  jay,  and  the  flicker,  or  yellow- 
hammer  ;  and,  occasionally,  a  thrush  darts  upward, 
from  the  margin  of  a  rivulet,  where  he  has  been 
dipping  his  smooth  wings.  And  there  is  one 
little  flutterer,  perched  solitarily  upon  the  withered 
branches,  or  picking  the  dried  berries,  that  is  fa- 
miliar to  our  affections.  It  is  the  mocking-bird. 
He  rivals  the  'European  nightingale,  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  notes,  while  he  far  surpasses  that,  and 
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every  other  songster,  in  variety.  His  coat  is  a 
homely  russet  ;  but  his  form  is  remarkably  grace- 
ful, as  are  his  motions,  especially  one  which  he 
has,  of  whirling  round,  rapidly,  as  he  rises  into 
the  air,  u  in  the  rapt  fervor  of  his  sweetest  song." 
He  is  deservedly  the  pride  of  the  Southern  woods. 
In  Spring,  many  of  them  build  on  the  trees,  about 
human  habitations  ;  and,  while  the  female  sits  on 
her  nest,  the  male  bird  will  perch  on  the  topmost 
boughs,  and  warble  forth,  in  quick  succession,  a 
vast  variety  of  the  sweetest  notes,  caught  from 
every  songster  of  the  grove.  On  this  account,  he 
is  called  the  mocking-bird  ;  and  he  is  really  "  a 
full  choir  within  himself."  On  moonlight  nights, 
his  melody  is  often  heard.  This  charming  little 
creature  is  a  favorite  lady's  pet ;  for,  when  taken 
young,  from  the  nest,  and  accustomed  to  the  con- 
finement of  a  cage,  he  loses  none  of  his  qualities 
of  song.  It  is  amusing,  to  see  what  confusion  he 
sometimes  makes  in  a  household.  He  imitates  the 
whistle,  by  which  the  master  calls  his  dog  ;  Caesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  the  spot,  but 
finds  not  his  master.  He  mews  like  a  cat ;  and 
the  children  run  to  the  assistance  of  pussy,  who  is 
sleeping  quietly  in  the  kitchen  corner.  He  screams 
like  a  hawk ;  and  the  hens,  in  alarm,  summon 
their  chickens  to  the  shelter  of  the  parent  wings  ; 
and  the  rooster  is  surprised,  at  hearing  his  trium- 
phant crow  repeated  by  an  unseen  rival.  The 
mocking  bird  will  also  learn  to  whistle  tunes,  and 
is  a  remarkably  attentive  scholar.  All  Summer 
long,  he  fills  the  grove  with  music  ;  and,  during 
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the  Winter,  hovers  about  the  scene  of  his  former 
pleasures. 

This  bird  is  only  seen  wild  in  the  Southern 
States ;  though  many  have  been  carried  to  colder 
climates,  and  kept  within  doors,  year  after  year. 
They  are  not  easily  tamed,  when  caught  wild, 
and  full  grown,  and  imprisoned  ;  but  soon  lan- 
guish, and  die.  They  have  a  great  share  of  spirit, 
and  will  sometimes  attack,  and  drive  away,  much 
larger  birds.  I  have  even  heard  of  cats  having 
been  driven  from  the  nest  of  the  mocking-bird,  by 
the  resolute  little  mother. 

If  we  find  much  to  admire  in  the  woods,  when 
the  clear  mellow  light  of  the  Winter's  sun  falls  on 
the  brown  naked  boughs,  and  the  crisp  leaves 
beneath  our  feet,  a  more  imposing  scene  is  pre- 
sented, on  certain  days,  when  the  cold  is  great 
enough  to  freeze  the  rain  as  it  descends.  The 
summits  of  the  evergreens  are  covered  with  a 
hoary  crown,  like  silver  incrusted  with  diamonds, 
under  which  their  heads  droop,  as  if  groaning 
under  the  magnificent  burden.  Every  twig  and 
slender  leaf  is  cased  in  crystal,  through  which  the 
green  shows  more  vividly.  Icicles  droop,  thickly, 
from  every  spray.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  ice.  The  sun  comes  out ;  and  how 
resplendent  is  the  scene  ;  how  full  of  "rainbow 
radiance !"  It  is,  as  if  the  air  were  filled  with  a 
perpetual  shower  of  gems, — diamonds,  amethysts, 
topaz,  rubies  ;  it  realizes  the  vision  of  Aladdin's 
garden,  where  the  trees  were  loaded  with  precious 
stones.  As  the  gemmed  spray  trembles  in  the 
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light  breeze,  how  poor  would  appear  all  descrip- 
tions of  Oriental  magnificence,  applied  to  this  fai- 
ry creation  !  u  How  rich  would  any  monarch  be, 
that  could  boast  one  such  jewel  as  glitter  here,  in 
millions  !"  This  splendor  is  offered  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  real  lover  of  Nature,  "  who  is 
ever  happy  in  witnessing  the  beneficence  of  the 
great  Creator,  not  less  displayed  in  trivial  circum- 
stances, than  in  the  most  wonderful  of  his  works.7 
These  scenes  remind  me  of  a  drive  into  the 
country,  not  long  since,  to  the  residence  of  a  hos- 
pitable friend.  The  landscape  presented  a  varie- 
ty,' of  hill,  and  valley,  and  cultivated  fields.  Now 
and  then,  we  came  to  a  stream,  leaping  merrily 
along,  which  we  were  compelled  to  ford ;  for  :\ 
bridges  are  too  often  dispensed  with.  The  branch- 
es,* swoln  by  the  rains,  are  sometimes  so  deep, 
that  the  fording  is  attended  with  some  inconven- 
ience, though  seldom  with  difficulty  or  danger. 
The  house  was  situated  on  a  commanding  hill. 
It  was  low  roofed,  and  surrounded  by  verandas,  f 
latticed,  and  wreathed  with  vines.  The  enclos- 
ure, in  front,  though  devoid  of  the  carpet  of  grass, 
so  dear  to  a  Northern  eye,  was  divided  into  flow- 
er-beds, hedged  round  with  box  ;  and  a  pyramid 
of  earthen  pots,  containing  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
with  a  few  monthly  roses,  relieved  its  present 
otherwise  desolate  appearance.  A  spacious  lawn, 

*  The  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the  rivers,  are 
called  branches. 

t  A  word  adopted  from  the  Eastern  nations,  (as  India,  &c.,) 
where  it  means  a  kind  of  open  portico. 
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set  out  with  oaks,  elms,  and  the  'Pride  of  India,' 
extended  before  the  mansion-house  ;  and  close  to 
it,  were  two  stately  rows  of  the  wild  orange  tree. 
As  it  was  about  dusk,  a  large  fire  of  pine  knots 
was  kindled  on  the  ground,  without  the  gate,  which 
threw  a  cheerful  light  over  the  whole  enclosure. 
We  were  welcomed,  at  first,  by  some  of  the  ne- 
groes, dressed  in  holyday  attire  ;  for  the  occasion 
was  a  wedding,  in  the  master's  family.  Their 
cabins, — at  least  those  of  the  field  laborers, — were 
sprinkled  over  the  ground,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  A  fire  blazed  in 
each,  which  gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  village.  The  women,  in  their  flaunting 
j.  turbans  and  homespun  frocks,  were  coming  up,  in 
throngs,  followed  by  sable  urchins  of  all  sizes,  to 
gaze  at  the  guests,  as  they  arrived.  The  house- 
servants  took  a  pride  in  acting  professionally,  on 
this  occasion.  The  maids  conducted  the  ladies 
to  their  dressing-rooms,  and  divested  them  of  their 
cloaks  and  over-shoes. 

I  do  not  intend  to  describe  a  wedding,  but 
merely  to  show  you  what  sort  of  preparations  are 
sometimes  made  on  a  festive  occasion,  in  the  sea- 
son of  the  holydays.  The  drawing-room  was  dec- 
orated with  garlands  of  pine,  ivy,  and  holly, 
wreathed  fancifully  round  the  mirrors  and  pictures, 
and  hung  in  festoons  about  the  walls.  In  the  cen- 
tre, was  placed  a  large  holly  tree,  set  in  a  box  full 
of  earth,  which  was  covered  with  evergreens  and 
shrubbery,  so  as  to  look  like  a  natural  mound. 
The  shining  green  leaves  and  bright  red  berries 
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of  the  holly  appeared  yet  more  brilliant,  by  the  light 
of  candles,  suspended  by  wires  among  its  branch- 
es. The  artificial  fruits  it  bore  were  the  most 
exquisite  imaginable.  Oranges,  apples,  grapes, 
bananas,  &c.,  hung  from  its  boughs,  with  crystal- 
lized fruits,  sugar-confections,  cakes,  baskets  of 
flowers,  and  a  host  of  other  nice  things.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  rural  and  festive  appear- 
ance, this  gave  to  the  rooms  and  the  company.  You 
know,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  custom,  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  France  and  Italy,  to  set  trees  in  their  ban- 
quetting  halls.  Singing  birds,  tamed,  would  also 
flutter  from  bough  to  bough,  and  amuse  the  guests 
with  their  melody. 

The  dancing  commenced ;  and  the  uncarpeted 
rooms  not  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
youthful  guests,  one  of  the  long  piazzas*  had  been 
enclosed,  and  defended  from  the  night  air  by  can- 
vass curtains.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated  ;  and 
hither  several  groups  adjourned.  The  curtains 
were  lifted  at  the  end,  to  make  room  for  a  row  of 
black  faces,  that  showed  their  white  teeth,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  music  and  the  dancing.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  the  waiters,  that  carried  round  refresh- 
ments, would  stop  and  roll  up  their  eyes  toward 
the  ceiling,  in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  at  some 
peculiar  exhibition  of  grace  or  agility. 

Supper  was  announced  early.  It  had  been 
laid  in  a  large  outbuilding,  also  decorated  with 
evergreens.  A  fire,  fed  with  u  light  wood,"  or 

*  Roofs,  supported  by  pillars,  running  on  the  sides,  or 
around  houses. 
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fat  pine,*  blazed  in  the  jaws  of  a  chimney,  vast 
enough  to  have  warmed  a  baronial  hallf  of  feudal 
times.!  The  table  was  loaded  with  the  usual  va- 
riety of  delicacies,  together  with  substantial  cheer. 
One  ancient  dish  particularly  claimed  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  peacock,  roasted  whole,  and  dec- 
orated with  the  starry  plumes  that  formed  the  train 
of  the  living  bird.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  goodly 
display  of  roasted  wild  turkeys,  and  ducks,  pates, § 
venison,  hams,  tongues,  chicken-salad,  &c.  ;  which 
were  set  off,  by  a  rival  board  of  delicate  confec- 
tions ;  of  pyramids  of  cake,  in  fantastic  forms  ; 
of  candied  fruits  ;  glass  bowls  of  whipped  cream, 
piled  like  drifts  of  snow ;  blancmanges  ;  ices,  and 
gellies,  with  a  hundred  other  things,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  wines  that  crowned  the  feast, 
I  must  leave  to  your  imagination.  All  gave  evi- 
dence, that,  in  the  social  season,  the  hospitality 
of  the  country  planter  will  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties occasioned  by  the  want  of  markets. 

*  The  pitch  pine,  (pinus  rigida,)  which  grows  abundant- 
ly in  the  Southern  States,  is  of  a  fatty  or  greasy  character, 
(whence  the  name,  fat  pine,)  and  is  often  used  for  torches, 
whence  the  name,  "  ligntwood." 

t  The  residence  of  a  nobleman,  called  a  baron. 

t  Ancient  times,  in  which  none  but  the  king,  or  other  great 
personage,  owned  lands,  and  all  others  held  them  as  depen- 
dents of  the  owner,  and  were  bound  to  render  him  such  ser- 
vice as  he  required.  Feudal  means,  dependence,  or  holding 
of  a  superior. 

§  Pronounced  pah-las'.  A  French  word,  meaning  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pies  or  pastry. 
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After  the  guests  had  retired  from  the  supper- 
room,  the  company  broke  up.  An  hour  after 
midnight,  the  carriages  had  rolled  away  ;  the  fires 
were  extinguished  ;  the  blacks  went  to  their  huts, 
leaving  the  scene  of  festivity  to  utter  silence. 
Thus  ended  our  evening's  excursion. 

Very  different  was  another,  which  I  took  some 
years  ago,  with  a  party  of  young  friends.  We 
were  invited  to  a  "  merry-making,"  at  a  lonely 
mansion,  near  a  small  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  afternoon  was  cloudy,  and  the  at- 
mosphere had  that  raw  chilliness,  which  betokens 
a  snow  storm.  But  we  were  light-hearted  ;  the 
sleighing  was  excellent ;  and  we  cared  not  for  the 
approaching  tempest.  The  snow  was  already 
some  three  feet  deep  ;  and  the  fields  were  all  one 
waving,  unbroken,  sheet  of  white.  The  well-beat- 
en road  was  walled  up  on  either  side,  a  circum- 
stance which  rather  added  to  our  security,  as  we 
flew  merrily  along  to  the  music  of  our  sleigh-bells. 
If  it  was  pleasant  to  look  abroad  on  the  clearings, 
our  delight  was  increased,  on  entering  the  woods, 
those  fragments  of  the  ancient  forest,  which  yet 
thickly  fringe  the  banks  of  Ontario.  The  ground, 
the  stumps,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  were 
covered  with  a  rich,  solid,  spotless  mantle.  The 
snow  weighed  down  the  thick  boughs,  and  lay  in 
heaps  on  the  more  robust  limbs  of  the  trees  ;  and 
so  still  was  it,  that  the  white  burden  was  not  shak- 
en from  the  slenderest  spray.  On  our  right,  the 
blue  lake  gleamed  at  intervals,  through  the  trees  ; 
white  islands  of  ice  floated  on  its  waters,  as  far 
3  ix. 
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as  the  eye  could  reach,  as  though  its  waves  could 
bid  defiance  to  the  chains  of  Winter. 

The  evening,  spent  at  the  mansion  of  our  friend, 
passed  as  festive  evenings  usually  pass  ;  but  the 
scene  without  was  changed,  on  our  return.  The 
wind  was  blowing,  fiercely,  from  the  northwest,  and 
fine  flakes  of  snow  were  beginning  to  descend. 
We  had  tvyelve  miles  before  us,  and  our  progress 
was  as  rapid  as  possible  ;  but  ere  we  had  accom- 
plished half  that  distance,  the  storm  overtook  us, 
in  all  its  rage.  The  snow  came  in  blinding  mas- 
ses, shrouding  us  so  completely,  that  we  could 
not  see,  and  drifting  so  rapidly,  as  to  obliterate  all 
vestiges  of  the  road.  Our  driver  was  compelled 
to  go  on  foot  before  us,  indicating,  by  shouts,  the 
direction  we  were  to  take.  Our  horses  flounder- 
ed, laboriously,  through  the  drifts,  and  frequently 
seemed  inclined  to  give  up  all  thought  of  going 
further.  Meanwhile,  the  storm  increased  ;  the 
wind  howled  more  fiercely ;  the  trees  were  crack- 
ing and  groaning  around  us,  as  they  were  swayed 
by  the  blast ;  and  the  sullen  voice  of  the  waters 
was  heard,  roaring  in  their  anger,  and  lashing  the 
fragments  of  ice  heaped  along  the  shore.  A  few 
moments  of  struggling  onward,  and  the  event  we 
most  dreaded  took  place.  The  light  sleigh  struck, 
violently,  against  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  conceal- 
ed by  snow,  and  was  overturned  and  broken. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  we  to  resign 
ourselves  to  our  fate,  and  be  buried  in  the  snow- 
drifts, or  wander  forth  on  foot,  and  seek  some 
place  of  shelter  ?  Before  the  important  question 
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could  be  answered,  the  welcome  jingle  of  bells 
was  heard,  faintly,  in  the  distance.  A  large  sled, 
fitted,  in  its  structure,  to  encounter  such  roads, 
speedily  came  up.  It  had  been  despatched  by 
our  compassionate  host,  who  had  apprehended 
some  disaster  for  us.  We  were  soon  wrapped  in 
the  extra  buffalo  skins  which  he  had  provided,  and 
ploughed  our  way  homewards,  in  good  spirits. 

I  must  mention  a  little  incident,  which  may 
seem  to  you  rather  romantic,  as  realities  often 
do.  Just  as  we  reached  the  margin  of  the  for- 
est, we  were  startled  by  the  appearance,  beside 
the  road,  of  a  figure,  wrapped  in  a  tattered  mantle, 
and  with  long  hair  streaming  from  under  a  bonnet 
covered  with  snow.  It  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  spirit ;  but  it  was  only  an  old  woman,  a 
harmless  lunatic,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  was  nearly  exhausted  with  cold,  and  could 
not  speak,  to  implore  our  assistance.  I  need  not 
assure  you,  that  we  gladly  yielded  a  place  in  oiir 
sled  to  the  poor  old  creature,  and  felt  some  self- 
reproach  at  having  so  bemoaned  our  own  compar- 
atively trifling  discomforts. 

Had  you  heard  us,  afterwards,  over  a  blazing 
fire,  amusing  ourselves  with  the  reminiscences  of 
our  perilous  drive,  you  would  have  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  pleasure  even  in  wandering  through 
snow  drifts  on  a  stormy  night.  The  enjoyments 
of  that  evening  certainly  balanced  those  of  my 
southern  excursion. 
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THE  HAWK'S  NEST,  &c. 

Have  you  ever  observed,  how  much  our  own 
feelings  operate  on  views  of  Nature  ?  Thus,  the 
storms,  which  in  a  cheerful  mood  we  would  call 
magnificent,  will,  at  another  time,  appear  terrific. 
We  cannot  always  take  delight  in  the  same  scenes; 
but  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being  has  form- 
ed us  capable  of  varied  enjoyment.  To  all 
frames  of  mind,  can  Nature  minister  delight.  She 
has,  for  lighthearted  youth,  a  smile  and  u  a  voice 
of  gladness  ;"  and  for  sorrow,  "  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle sympathy."  Pindemonte,  an  Italian  poet, 
thus  describes  the  different  tastes  of  two  young 
ladies. 

**  Along  the  path  of  life,  Clarina  moves 
With  dancing  feet ;  before  her  ever  gleam, 
Floating  on  wings  of  gold,  fantastic  forms, 
Radiant  with  joy,  and  round  her  all  things  smile. 
Hills  cultured,  open  meads,  where  sunlight  dwells, 
She  seeks  ;  or,  in  the  many-colored  bosom 
Of  the  rich  field,  weaves  garlands,  not  of  pale 
Violets,  or  gloomy  hyacinths,  but  flowers 
Of  gayest  tint.     To  her  the  sunset  clouds 
Are  palaces  of  light. 

"But  valleys  deep, 

Thick,  silent  woods,  Lauretta 'loves  ;  the  sun 
She  loves  to  mark,  what  time  his  dying  beams 
In  ocean  melt  away.     Where  the  hoarse  rnoan, 
Incessant,  of  some  falling  stream  she  hears, 
She  pauses,  bending  the  attentive  ear  ; 
Or  climbs  the  hill,  and  the  rapt  look  lifts  up, 
And  in  the  painted  clouds  feeds  extacy, 
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That  sits  upon  her  brow.     Of  errant  damsel 
She  lists  the  woful  tale,  and  deems  it  true  ; 
Hears,  on  the  mount,  the  wakeful  hunter's  horn, 
And,  for  the  hapless  woodland  victim,  drops 
A  pitying  tear.     And  when,  in  Summer's  night, 
Shines  forth  the  rounded  moon,  the  open  casement 
She  scarcely  quits, — with  eye  and  heart  pursuing, — 
Herself  forgot, — that  silent  silver  car." 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  Hawk's  Nest,  from 
my  own  impressions,  having  never  visited  the  spot  ; 
but  you  shall  have  the  description  given  me  by  one 
or  two  intelligent  young  friends.  '  New  River  Cliff,' 
is  its  proper  name.  It  is  at  the  point  where  New 
river  breaks  its  way,  through  the  massive  rocks, 
to  precipitate  itself  into  the  Great  Kenhawa  river. 
It  lies  on  the  great  western  route,  from  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  to  Guyandotte,  and  is  only  thirty 
feet  from  the  road.  The  river  pursues  a  wind- 
ing course  between  the  mountains,  and  is  some- 
times quite  concealed  from  view.  On  both  sides 
of  you,  the  sun  is  shining  upon  airy  peaks,  and 
forest-crowned  hills,  that  shoulder  each  other,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  filling  .up  the  whole  pic- 
ture. They  hem  in  the  river,  which  is  yet  fre- 
quently seen,  like  a  streak  of  snow,  deep  in  the 
green  bosom  of  the  glen.  Opposite  the  place 
where  you  stand,  is  a  frowning  battlement  of 
rock,  looking  like  some  ancient  fortress  or  goth- 
ic  castle.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Hawk's  Nest,  be- 
cause the  beetling  ledge  of  rocks  affords  under 
it  a  place  of  shelter  for  birds  of  different  kinds. 
The  descent  to  the  river's  bed  is  about  eight 
hundred  feet.  To  the  eye,  it  seems  perfectly 
3* 
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perpendicular  ;  but  the  illusion  may  be  dispelled  by 
attempting  to  throw  a  pebble  across.  It  bids  fair  to 
be  lodged  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  invariably  falls 
upon  the  same  side,  from  which  it  is  thrown.  So 
many  visiters  have  made  this  experiment,  that  all 
the  pebbles  are  actually  gleaned  from  the  ground  ; 
and  you  may  scarce  find  one,  to  satisfy  your  own 
curiosity.  Even  the  bushes  of  cedar  and  pine 
have  been  hacked  to  pieces,  and  carried  off,  as 
memorials  of  the  scene.  Some  travellers  think 
the  Hawk's  Nest,  alone,  worth  crossing  the  At- 
lantic to  see. 

Leaving  the  cliff,  you  follow  the  course  of  New 
river.  The  road  winds  along  the  brink ;  the  moun- 
tain rises  over  it.  The  summit  is  flat ;  but  direct- 
ly above  you,  projects  a  buttress  of  rock,  with 
which  is  connected  a  singular  tradition.  It  is  said, 
that  a  frightened  horse,  pursued  by  some  men 
across  the  plain,  on  the  mountain  top,  sprang  on 
this  crag  ;  but,  though  terrified  at  sight  of  the  fear- 
ful abyss,  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge,  he 
could  not  arrest  himself  in  time.  Yet,  so  power- 
ful was  the  effort  to  start  back,  that  the  horse,  as 
he  went  over,  left  his  shoes  on  the  precipice  !  Of 
course,  no  one  vauches  for  the  truth  of  the  legend. 

On  the  other  side,  the  mountains  rise  to  a  vast 
height.  They  seem  to  touch  the  clouds,  which 
float,  like  islands  of  snow,  in  an  ocean  of  deep 
blue.  They  droop  upon  the  towering  summits, 
which  are  mantled  with  misty  and  purple  light. 
What  fairy  hues  of  beauty  are  born  from  those 
dull  masses  of  vapor  ! 

Several  miles  below  this  rock,  the  New  river 
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and  Gauley  river  unite  to  form  the  Great  Ken- 
havva.  The  scenery  at  the  junction  is  absolutely 
magnificent.  A  noble  bridge  is  here  thrown  over 
the  river,  and  gives  the  picturesque  addition  of 
tasteful  art.  Some  miles  lower  on  the  Kenhawa, 
are  the  Great  Falls.  The  bed  of  the  river,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  is  solid  rock  ;  and  the  un- 
der eddies  give  the  water  the  appearance  of  boil- 
ing. A  platform  extends  along  its  side,  several 
feet  in  width.  Your  attention  will  be  attracted  by 
a  great  number  of  holes,  or  miniature  wells,  scoop- 
ed in  the  rock,  some  of  them  deep,  and  filled  with 
clear  water.  They  have  been  formed  by  the 
constant  rubbing  of  small  stones,  whirled  round 
by  the  force  of  the  current. 

Still  further,  on  the  road  to  Guyandotte,  you 
may  find  several  salt  lakes,  and  a  burning  spring, 
where  gas  bubbles  up  from  the  ground.  You  will 
not  forget  the  mountain  lodge,  where  you  will  be 
entertained  with  true  Virginian  hospitality  ;  and 
where  you  may  dine  sumptuously  on  venison, 
fried  chicken  and  ham,  or  sup  on  rice  cakes, 
corn-bread,  and  the  purest  honey. 

Who  would  not  return, 
Once  more,  to  that  proud  theatre  of  woods, 
Those  shady  lone  retreats,  within  the  bosotn 
Of  those  sweet  valleys,  on  those  noble  hills  ? 
There,  woodsman's  axe  mars  not  the  jocund  shade; 
New  turns,  enchanting  prospects,  there  are  found  ; 
Streams  moving  slow  and  silent  midst  the  flowers, 
Or  thundering  from  the  ragged  cliffs  ;  there,  rocks 
Piled  up  in  gloom  sublime  ;  aerial  crags  ; 
And,  snowy  white,  across  the  stream  a  bridge 
Flings  its  light  arch  ;  while  o'er  the  water's  breast 
The  wild  swan  sails,  bending  his  glossy  neck,  &c. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  PARISHES. 

WILL  you  take  a  peep  at  a  Christmas,  on  a 
plantation  ?  A  southern  plantation,  you  know,  is 
a  little  kingdom  in  itself.  The  wide  forest  sur- 
rounds it ;  the  extensive  cotton  fields  are  its  do- 
main. The  sable  laborers  may  be  termed  the  sub- 
jects, who  all  owe  allegiance  to  their  common  sov- 
ereign, the  master.  He  is  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  to  the  opinion  of  society,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  his  authority. 

The  Winters  are  usually  passed  by  the  master 
and  his  family  upon  his  plantation.  The  climate 
does  not  permit  them  to  stay  in  the  warm  months  ; 
so  that,  when  sunny  May  comes,  they  remove 
either  to  the  seacoast,  or  to  what  are  called  the 
pine-land  settlements.  There  is  solitude  ;  the 
sounds  of  busy  life  are  not  heard  ;  the  world  is 
shut  out.  The  aged,  sombre  trees  cluster  about 
the  rustic  dwelling,  and  almost  exclude  the  sun. 
The  residents  pass  their  time,  of  course,  without 
much  excitement.  Their  mornings  are  devoted 
to  sedentary  occupations,  for  the  oppressive  heat 
prevents  any  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  af- 
ternoon siesta,  or  nap,  is  also,  I  suspect,  very 
frequently  resorted  to,  to  spend  a  leisure  hour. 
The  evening  is  more  cheerful.  As  the  red  sun 
sinks  behind  the  columns  of  pine  trees,  comes  the 
hour  for  the  evening  walk  and  social  conversation. 
The  residents  visit  their  neighbors,  and  the  socia- 
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ble  tea  chat,  with  occasionally  a  dance,  compen- 
sates for  the  dulness  of  the  day.  As  it  grows 
dark,  which  it  does  directly  after  sunset,  (for  the 
twilight  in  these  latitudes  is  short,)  fires  of  pine 
knots  are  kindled  by  the  negroes,  before  every 
door.  This  is  done  to  drive  away  insects,  and 
to  defend  the  human  beings  against  the  noxious 
exhalations  which  produce  fevers.  The  houses 
are,  in  general,  very  carelessly  built,  and  with  the 
view  of  providing  merely  for  warm  weather.  The 
sun  looks  in  through  wide  crevices  in  the  unplas- 
tered  walls,  and  the  window  sashes,  where  there 
are  any,  are  loosely  put  in,  and  rattle  with  every 
breeze.  Of  course,  a  cold  or  rainy  day  is  an  un- 
comfortable affair  ;  but  few  such  occur,  during 
the  Summer.  The  furniture  is  usually  very  sim- 
ple, and  there  is  as  little  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  removing  it  from  place  to  place. 

A  plantation  is  different.  You,  my  readers, 
who  have  never  visited  one,  may  suppose  it  a 
cheerless  and  desolate  place, — a  single  white  fam- 
ily being  surrounded  by  so  many  blacks.  You 
have  no  idea  how  much  greater  is  the  communion 
of  feeling  between  them  than  in  the  towns.  The 
slaves  have  constant  claims  on  the  attention  of 
their  master  and  mistress.  If  one  of  them  is  ill, 
the  lady  must  be  summoned,  and  must  sometimes 
administer  the  medicine,  or  even  dress  a  wound, 
with  her  own  hand.  They  are  perpetual  chil- 
dren. I  have  known  a  negro  refuse  to  take  phys- 
ic, unless  it  were  given  him  in  a  cup  of  "missis' 
best  china." 
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When  their  day's  task  is  completed,  the  re- 
maining hours  are  their  own.  Some  cultivate  a 
little  patch  of  ground,  for  themselves,  on  which 
they  raise  potatoes,  corn,  and  garden  vegetables, 
and  fruits.  They  also  raise  poultry,  and  dispose 
of  the  eggs  and  chickens  to  their  mistress.  In 
the  towns,  too,  many  housekeepers  purchase  their 
supply  of  such  articles  from  their  domestics.  But 
all  the  negroes  are  not  so  industrious  ;  they  are 
naturally  the  most  indolent  and  improvident  crea- 
tures on  earth. 

A  plantation  presents  a  pleasant  scene,  in  the 
early  Spring,  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  has 
changed  the  tender  green  of  the  foliage  to  a  deep- 
er verdure.  The  avenues  of  cedar  are  cool  and 
delightful  walks  ;  the  chestnut,  and  elm,  and  syca- 
more, too,  contribute  their  refreshing  shade.  The 
large  gum-tree,  with  its  indented  leaves,  has  put 
forth,  and  the  chinquapen,  in  bloom,  sends  abroad 
a  delicious  fragrance.  The  wild  orange  puts  on 
fresher  leaves  ;  and  the  holly  and  the  myrtle-tree 
are  varied  by  the  light  cypress,  and  the  dogwood, 
with  its  beautiful  white  blossoms.  The  magnolia, 
loveliest  of  all  trees  in  the  low  country,  expands 
proudly  its  broad,  graceful  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  perfume  the  air  around  it.  The  white  bay 
flower,  a  species  of  magnolia,  and  the  calico  flow- 
er, are  also  seen  on  the  margin  of  every  sedgy 
stream.  The  woods  are  festooned  with  the  yel- 
low jessamine,  and  decorated  with  wild  flowers. 
The  robin  flutters  from  bough  to  bough  ;  the  red 
bird  darts  between  the  leaves,  and  the  mocking- 
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bird  pours  out  his  flood -of  ever-varying  melody. 
The  gray  rabbits,  those  pests  of  the  husbandman, 
are  seen  scudding  across  the  fields.  The  voice 
of  the  hunters,  and  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  are 
heard  early  in  the  woods  ;  and,  too  frequently,  in 
lack  of  nobler  game,  the  guns  are  levelled  at  the 
harmless  robins,  that  cluster  in  flocks  on  the 
boughs,  as  if  seeking  shelter,  under  the  covert  of 
green  leaves.  The  dairy  woman  goes  forth  to 
her  dairyhouse  in  the  shade  beside  the  stream, 
and  arranges  her  pans,  full  of  new  milk,  in  the 
coolest  place.  The  negro  women  feed  their 
flocks  of  poultry,  that  come  flying,  with  clamorous 
cacklings,  at  their  call.  The  pigs,  sheep,  and 
calves,  come  in  for  their  share  of  a  plentiful  break- 
fast. The  field  hands  then  go  forth  to  their  day's 
labor,  accompanied  by  the  overseer.  The  infirm 
and  aged,  and  the  young  children,  remain  at  home, 
in,  or  about,  their  cabins.  The  slave  children  are 
the  most  careless,  joyous,  little  creatures  in  the 
world.  They  have  no  anxieties,  no  sorrows. 
They  pass  their  days  in  mirth  and  play,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  least  exertion  for  themselves,  even 
to  wiping  from  their  sable,  pouting  lips  the  traces  of 
the  hominy*  and  molasses,  and  fat  pork,  which  con- 
stitute their  ordinary  repast.  As  they  grow  older, 
tasks  are  asssigned  them,  suited  to  their  capacities. 
One  of  their  earliest  employments  is  that  of  scar- 
ing the  crows  from  the  crops.  A  sweet  bard  of 
our  land  has  found  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  lit- 

*  Food  made  of  pounded  corn. 
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tie  crow-minder.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  some- 
thing picturesque  in  the  situation  of  the  lonely  boy, 
and  his  lonely  occupation.  He  beguiles  his  soli- 
tude by  weaving  nets  or  baskets,  or  setting  bird- 
traps,  to  catch  the  unwary  little  songsters. 

The  grown  blacks,  who  are  too  feeble  for  hard 
work,  amuse  themselves  by  weeding  their  gardens, 
or  sweeping  the  spaces  before  their  doors.  It 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  on  seeing  wither- 
ed old  women,  with  brooms  in  their  hands,  that 
they  might  have  been  caught  and  burned  as  witch- 
es, if  they  had  happened  to  live  in  the  old  super- 
stitious times. 

The  negroes,  themselves,  are  full  of  supersti- 
tion. They  have  implicit  faith  in  charms  and 
visions,  and  are  appalled  at  direful  omens.  They 
have  many  observances,  which  are  all  founded  on 
some  tradition  or  superstition. 

These  scenes  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  budding  and 
blossoming  season,  before  the  heats  of  May  have 
driven  the  whites  to  some  other  home.  Disease 
then  threatens  all  who  venture  to  remain.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  colored  people  can  live  and 
work,  in  perfect  health,  in  a  climate  which  proves 
very  deleterious  to  the  white  man. 

All  this  has  little  to  do  with  Winter  ;  but  Win- 
ter has  enjoyments  peculiar  to  itself.  The  woods 
are  dismantled  of  their  gayety  ;  but  one  ornament 
remains,  which  is  very  striking  to  a  northerner. 
This  is  the  long  gray  moss,  that  hangs,  in  grace- 
ful wreaths,  on  every  tree.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
and  might  seem  a  shroud,  hung  by  Nature,  to  hide 
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her  sad  decay.  In  the  swampy  spots,  it  grows  in 
such  luxuriance  over  the  limbs  and  shrubs,  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  waving  veil,  or  net- 
work. 

To  return  to  our  Christmas.  This  festival  is 
generally  a  very  merry  affair  ;  for  there  are  few 
planters,  or  planter's  wives,  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  hospitable  class,  and  who  are  not  proud 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  hospitality.  There  is  a 
general  gathering  from  the  towns.  Twenty  or 
thirty  guests  are  sometimes  entertained,  during 
the  holydays,  that  last  about  a  week. 

During  several  days  before  Christmas,  the  whole 
house  is  in  a  state  of  pleasing  agitation.  Prepar- 
ations, on  a  grand  scale,  are  in  progress  ;  and  va- 
rious novelties  are  planned  in  addition  to  the  usual 
good  cheer  exhibited  on  such  occasions.  As  the 
day  draws  nearer,  the  mistress  may  be  seen  lead- 
ing the  way  from  storeroom  to  pantry,  attended  by 
half  a  dozen  women,  befloured  to  their  elbows. 
They,  carry  off  loads  of  sweetmeats,  fruits,  sugar, 
flour,  &c.,  which  various  materials  are  speedily  to 
be  converted  into  pies,  tarts,  and  puddings,  after 
the  most  approved  receipts  in  the  old  family  cook- 
ery book.  Each  sable  artiste*  looks  as  full  of 
conscious  importance,  as  if  the  credit  of  the  fam- 
ily depended  on  the  success  of  her  exertions  and 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  the  different  good  things. 
On  the  day  before  Christmas,  commences  a  great 
slaughter  among  the  poultry.  The  fattened  ten- 

*  A  skilful  workman. 

4  ix. 
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ants  of  the  coops,  which  have  been  well  attended 
to  for  some  weeks,  are  dragged  forth.  The  first 
martyr,  among  the  feathered  tribes,  is  always  a  huge 
turkey-cock.  Geese,  ducks,  and  chickens,  follow, 
in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  and  beef,  mutton,  and 
veal,  help  to  supply  the  feast.  Venison,  and 
game  of  various  kinds,  are  also  to  be  obtained  in 
the  low  country. 

Christmas  eve  is  usually  celebrated  by  a  large 
bowl  of  "  egg-nogg,"  before  the  family  separate 
for  the  night.  The  negroes  assemble  in  the  hut 
of  some  old  preacher,  for  they  seem  to  feel  the 
sanctity  of  the  occasion,  and  pass  the  hours  before 
midnight,  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  Sometimes, 
they  begin  their  celebration,  at  dusk,  by  introduc- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  into  the  hollow 
of  a  log,  and  blowing  it  up.  At  twelve,  the  re- 
joicing commences,  for  the  day  is  begun.  Guns 
are  fired,  at  short  intervals,  and,  towards  day- 
break, the  family  is  fairly  routed,  by  a  serenade  of 
a  cracked  fiddle,  a  triangle,  and  sundry  rattles, 
consisting  of  two  bones,  which  the  negroes  clash 
together,  so  as  to  produce  a  sound  like  that  of 
castanets.  The  musicians  are  usually  field  hands, 
who  expect,  when  the  master  and  mistress  appear, 
to  be  rewarded  by  some  trifling  present.  This  is 
solicited,  by  their  oft-repeated  wishes  of  "  a  merry 
Christmas,  and  many  of  them,  to  master,  missus, 
and  all  the  children. "  They  keep  up  an  incessant 
dancing,  meanwhile,  around  "  the  great  house," 
and  upon  the  piazzas.  During  the  morning,  the 
different  groups  come  up  to  pay  their  salutations, 
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and  receive  some  gift,  either  in  the  shape  of  eata- 
bles, or  things  more  lasting. 

The  inmates  of  the  dwellinghouse  are  not  less 
merry.  The  children's  stockings,  filled  by  prov- 
ident St.  Nicholas,*  are  emptied,  in  high  glee  ; 
the  bonbonsf  distributed  and  eaten  ;  and  the  books 
and  other  presents  admired  and  talked  about.  The 
guests  assemble,  at  an  early  hour,  round  the  break- 
fast table,  which  is  loaded  with  ham,  beef-steaks, 
sausages,  &c.,with  a  bountiful  supply  of  hot  bread, 
of  various  kinds. 

At  dinner  time,  about  three  o'clock,  the  head- 
waiter  of  the  establishment,  usually  an  old  man, 
whose  head  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  his 
master,  and  whose  forefathers  occupied  the  same 
honorable  post,  in  preceding  generations,  may  be 
seen  making  his  way  from  the  kitchen  to  the  din- 
ing room.  This  venerable  personage  resembles, 
in  official  dignity,  the  ancient  major  domo^  and 
his  authority  is  paramount  among  the  inferior  ser- 
vants. If  any  of  the  younger  ones,  in  the  excess 
of  their  festivity,  transgress  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum, or  are  tempted  to  a  too  frequent  and  unne- 
cessary display  of  "  their  ivory,"  they  are  sure  of 
a  rebuking  glance  from  him,  sometimes  accompa- 

*In  many  places,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  children  to  hang 
their  stockings  in  the  parlor,  on  the  night  before  Christmas, 
and  find  them  in  the  morning  filled  with  various  presents, 
placed  there  by  their  parents,  and  friends,  and  which  are  said 
to  have  been  left  by  St.  Nicholas. 

t  Sweetmeats,  sugar-plums,  &c. 

t  One  who  held  occasionally  the  place  of  master  of  the 
house. 
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nied  by  the  admonition,  "  Mind  your  'sponsibili- 
ties  !"  or,  "  Do  not  behave  so  like  a  nigger  !" 

The  head-waiter  superintends  the  arrangement 
of  the  table.  A  ham,  of  huge  dimensions,  is  placed 
before  the  seat  of  the  mistress  ;  the  largest  turkey, 
before  that  of  the  master.  Varieties  of  game  and 
poultry  fill  up  the  sides  ;  and  rounds  of  beef,  with 
venison  and  mutton,  occupy  the  middle,  the  spa- 
ces being  filled  with  a  due  proportion  of  vegeta- 
bles, &c.  But  the  dessert  is  always  the  crown 
of  the  feast,  the  pride  of  the  mistress,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  her  servants.  An  immense  plum-pud- 
ding, orange  and  lemon  puddings,  mince-pies, 
large  cakes,  iced,  and  variously  ornamented,  appear 
to  tempt  the  appetite,  garnished  with  a  profuse 
display  of  blancmanges,  moulds  of  gellies,  sweet- 
meats, custards,  and  creams,  of  various  colors. 

As  night  approaches,  the  negroes'  gayety  seems 
to  increase,  instead  of  diminishing  from  exhaustion. 
A  beef  of  the  master's  is  killed  for  them,  and  cakes, 
gingerbread,  and  punch,  are  freely  distributed. 
Renewed  sounds  of  music  and  dancing  may  be 
heard  from  their  quarter,  as  the  place  appropria- 
ted to  their  dwellings  is  usually  called.  The 
chief  fiddler  takes  his  official  station,  and  issues  his 
decrees.  His  aids,  with  the  triangle  and  bones, 
stand  behind  him,  and  the  dancers  obey  the  orders 
of  the  rural  orchestra.  The  "  ladies"  sometimes 
wear  white  dresses  of  satin  or  muslin,  with  milk- 
white  silk  stockings,  and  streaming  sashes  of  pink 
or  blue.  Coral  beads  hang  loosely  on  their  ebo- 
ny necks,  and  keep  time  to  the  motion  of  their 
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feet.  Their  crisp  and  dark  tresses  are  entangled 
with  flowers.  Their  hands  are  encased  in  kid 
gloves,  as  are  those  of  their  beaux.  The  music 
begins  ;  each  lady  curtsies  to  the  graceful  bend 
of  her  partner,  yields  him  her  hand,  and  they  min- 
gle in  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 

The  supper  is  served  in  due  time,  and  the  deli- 
cacies hoarded  for  the  occasion  are  highly  relished 
by  the  revellers.  In  the  towns,  much  expense  is 
lavished  on  these  entertainments.  The  household 
servants,  who  give  private  parties,  sometimes  bor- 
row their  mistress's  plate,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  table.  The  supper  table,  at  a  black  subscrip- 
tion ball,  displays  a  profusion,  which  rivals  aristo- 
cratic feasts.  All  the  fashionable  quadrilles  and 
waltzes  are  also  in  vogue  at  their  balls. 

The  festival  of  this  season  lasts  three  days  ; 
during  which,  the  slaves  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
labor.  The  dancing  is  sometimes  kept  up  on  the 
two  nights  succeeding  Christmas. 

There  is  an  old  Guinea  custom,  observed  in 
the  towns  in  the  Low  Country,  in  celebration  of 
Christmas.  The  servants  belonging  to  the  same 
master  form  a  company.  One,  who  assumes  the 
dignity  of  ragman,  is  dressed  in  a  gown,  on  which 
are  sewed,  in  studied  confusion,  rags  of  all  imagi- 
nable colors.  He  wears  a  mask,  and  his  head  is 
covered  with  streamers  and  feathers.  Two  musi- 
cians attend  him  ;  one  playing  on  the  jawbone 
of  a  horse,  the  other,  upon  a  gumbo-box,  an  instru- 
ment made  of  sheepskin  stretched  tightly  over  a 
wooden  frame.  A  number  of  attendants,  gayly 
4* 
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arrayed,  and  wearing  conical  pasteboard  caps, 
ornamented  with  ribands  and  feathers,  follow  in  his 
train.  They  go  from  house  to  house,  dance  in 
front  of  it,  and  upon  the  piazza  ;  and  gather  contri- 
butions of  small  silver  pieces.  Having  gone  the 
rounds,  they  meet  at  the  market-place,  and  indulge 
in  a  general  carousal. 


A  RAMBLE  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS, 

I  trust  you  are  not  indisposed,  this  morning,  to 
a  ramble  among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
It  will  be  a  pleasant,  though  a  short,  trip  ;  and  I 
will  give  you  the  descriptions,  as  I  received  them 
from  an  accomplished  southern  friend. 

On  leaving  Rutherford,  a  miserable  little  village 
in  North  Carolina,  you  gradually  pass  into  a  wild- 
er and  more  broken  country,  till  you  reach  what 
is  called  the  Hickory-nut  Gap,  a  narrow  defile  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  leading  in- 
to the  great  western  road.  It  is  the  eastern  outlet 
from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  the  Carolinas. 

The  entrance  into  this  gorge  is  very  imposing. 
You  see  nothing  but  mountains  above  and  around 
you.  They  rise,  in  vast  succession,  pile  over  pile, 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  those  in  the  distance  of 
a  fainter  and  fainter  blue,  till  the  misty  tint  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  the  silvery  azure  of 
the  sky.  Below,  undulates  an  ocean  of  foliage  ; 
here  and  there,  is  a  wide  clear  space,  but  the  lesser 
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clearings,  and  the  scattered  houses,  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  mighty  forest.  The  dewy  woods  and 
fields  are  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  ;  the  thin  mists 
are  curling  up  the  sides  of  the  distant  hills,  cling- 
ing to  the  forest  tops,  as  they  ascend,  till  they 
rest  on  the  summit,  like  a  golden  crown.  You 
are  completely  encircled,  embosomed,  shut  in 
from  the  world.  By  an  "indulgent  violence," 
as  Young  has  it,  in  a  scene  like  this,  is  "  faith  in 
God  imposed  and  pressed  on  man." 

You  drive  along  the  narrow  carriage-track,  dug 
out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Could  you  be 
seen  from  the  depth  below,  you  would  present  the 
appearance  of  a  beetle,  clinging  to  some  vast  dome. 
On  one  side,  huge  masses  of  rock  are  piled,  hun- 
dreds on  hundreds  of  feet  above  you  ;  on  the  other, 
is  a  precipitous  descent.  Far  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  a  rapid  though  shallow  river  dashes, 
wildly,  over  the  roughest  imaginable  bed  of  rocks. 
The  waters,  where  they  foam  in  everlasting  con- 
flict with  their  rugged  foes,  look  like  frosted  silver; 
and  the  spray  they  toss  up  glistens  like  diamonds 
in  the  sunbeams. 

You  continue  to  ascend,  for  nine  miles.  The 
carriage-wheels  are  never  more  than  a  few  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  and,  in  many 
places,  approach  it  within  a  few  inches.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  alarmingly  trifling  space  between 
you  and  a  fearful  gulf,  you  are  in  little  danger,  if 
you  have  steady  horses  and  a  careful  driver.  The 
mountains  seem  built  up  of  immense  blocks  of  gray 
stone,  massive,  ancient,  and  various  in'form  and 
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position.  Yet  they  are  clothed  with  woods  to 
their  summits  ;  and  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  the 
verdure  waving  over  the  rugged  cliffs.  The  won- 
der is,  what  can  support  such  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  seems  as  if  the  trees  must  have  "  a  secret  pe- 
culiarly their  own,"  for  growing  ;  for  it  is  hardly 
possible,  to  suppose  they  are  nourished  by  such 
flimsy  soil  as  the  straggling  rnoss.  Occasionally, 
you  see  a  peak,  towering  toward  the  sky,  in  gray 
and  rugged  grandeur,  and  bare,  even  of  moss. 
A  little  stream  trickles  down  its  side,  scattering 
bright  drops,  as  if  it  wept  for  the  severity  of  its 
parent  crag,  and  hastening  to  pour  itself  into  the 
river  that  winds  along  the  mountain's  base.  Wild 
flowers  sometimes  peep  through  the  narrow  rifts, 
and  appear  to  smile  on  you,  as  you  look  upward, 
to  admire  them.  You  will  stop,  to  yield  them  the 
tribute  of  your  admiration  ;  for  it  seems  as  if  they 
lived  and  bloomed  in  such  ungenial  spots,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  charm  you. 

Here  and  there,  you  cross  a  deep  gorge  between 
the  hills.  Each  cliff  has  its  pretty  cascade,  or  fairy 
stream,  bounding  merrily  over  its  rocky  bed,  into 
the  dell  below.  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  glen, 
it  is  hidden  in  shade,  so  dense  as  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  its  cavernous  depths.  Such 
spots  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  a  feeling  of 
awe  ;  and  I  question,  if  the  emotion  is  not  deeper, 
on  gazing  down  into  those  receptacles  of  gloom, 
than  upward,  on  the  stark  and  frowning  crag. 
Again  the  silvery  gleam  of  water  is  seen,  amid 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  bushes.  And 
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then  their  bright  garniture  of  flowers  !  There  is  the 
touch-me-not,  and  the  meadow  pink,  with  a 
wealth  of  honeysuckles  and  azalias  ;  and  the  cle- 
matis, with  its  clusters  of  pearls,  and  the  midsum- 
mer daisy,  and  the  white  and  golden  starflower, 
and  the  tall  pale  yellow  primrose,  and  the  "  wild 
mountain  phlox,  pink,  and  purple,  and  blue  ;"  with 
curiosities  of  wild  flowers,  enough  to  turn  the  brain 
of  a  botanist. 

Near  'Harris's'  you  will  find  some  natural  wells, 
worn  into  the  solid  rock,  by  the  incessant  dropping 
of  the  water  from  the  heights  above.  One,  called 
the  whirlpool,  has  been  foolishly  said  to  be  so 
deep,  that  the  bottom  has  never  been  found.  It 
has  been  sounded,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  tra- 
dition, and  found  to  be  only  forty  feet  deep.  It 
has  obtained  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that 
its  waters  eddy  so  rapidly,  as  to  prevent  any  thing 
thrown  into  the  pool  from  rising  again  to  the  sur- 
face. The  rock,  around,  for  some  distance,  is  so 
slippery  and  shelving,  that  it  is  somewhat  danger- 
ous to  approach  very  near.  I  heard  of  one  un- 
lucky wight,  who  narrowly  escaped  sliding  into  the 
.well,  whence  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
rescue  him.  Having  measured  his  length  on  the 
wet  stone,  he  scrambled  up,  and  returned  to  his 
party,  wearing  a  ludicrous  face  of  mortification 
mixed  with  dismay,  at  the  peril  he  had  escaped. 

There  are  some  snug-looking  farmhouses,  sprin- 
kled over  the  valleys  ;  and  you  see,  now  and  then, 
a  picturesque,  though  very  rustic,  mill,  built  of 
logs,  upon  a  rapid  mountain-stream.  The  valley 
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of  the  Swannanoh,  near  Ashville,  so  called  from  a 
river  of  that  name,  that  winds  through  the  midst 
of  it,  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  studded  with  farm- 
houses, and  many  a  cottage  ornee.*  It  is  not 
broad,  but  the  meadow  lands  are  charmingly  smooth 
and  green  ;  and  it  is  enclosed,  on  every  side,  by 
lofty  mountains.  The  road,  from  Ashville  to  Flat 
Rock,  passes  through  this  valley,  and  over  the 
Saluda  mountains.  It  is  a  turnpike,  though  rough 
and  winding  ;  and  the  view,  from  different  turns,  is 
truly  magnificent.  The  picture  beneath  the  Heav- 
ens is  one  vast  succession  of  mountains,  as  if  the 
giant  billows  of  ocean  had  been  arrested,  and  fixed 
for  everlasting  monuments.  Some  are  thrown  into 
bold  relief,  the  outline  of  their  dark  forms  contras- 
ting with  the  blue  sunny  sky.  Some  are  in  deep 
shadow  ;  the  gigantic  masses  apparently  blended 
into  each  other.  The  sea  of  woods,  undulating 
in  waves  and  ridges,  is  here,  in  color,  beautifully, 
blue,  and  there,  rich  purple  ;  while,  in  the  remote 
distance,  the  verdure  fades  into  uncertain  shades, 
and  can  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

The  mountains  are  covered  with  the  spruce, 
pine,  and  a  species  of  fir  peculiar  to  this  region. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  smooth,  and  of  a  color 
inclining  to  white.  The  leaves  are  not  of  the 
deep  green  of  the  common  southern  pine,  but  a 
tender  bluish  green  ;  and  longer  and  more  slender 
in  shape.  Interspersed  among  the  light  and  dark 
shades  of  the  foliage,  are  innumerable  rich  blos- 

*  Ornamented,  or  adorned. 
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soms  and  flowers.  You  miss  some  of  the  lovely 
trees  of  the  swampy  southern  forest.  The  queen 
magnolia  is  not  here  ;  but  you  have  almost  enough 
in  the  June  flowers,  to  console  you  for  her  loss. 
The  kalmia  and  rhododendron  grow  here,  most 
abundantly.  The  flowers  of  the  kalmia  resemble 
shell-work,  and  are  of  an  opaque  white,  with  del- 
icate red  spots,  very  like  the  small  West  Indian 
shells,  so  much  used  in  schools,  for  that  fairy  kind 
of  work.  They  are  small,  and  grow  in  large  clus- 
ters ;  the  shrub  is  an  evergreen,  and  has  glossy 
and  shining  green  leaves. 

The  flowers  of  the  rhododendron  are  of  a  pink 
color,  not  unlike,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  hue,  the 
wild  pink,  a  little  plant  that  grows  in  the  middle 
country.  The  rhododendron  is  also  a  shrub  and 
an  evergreen,  and  its  flowers  grow  in  large  clus- 
ters. There  are,  also,  wild  roses,  in  profusion  ; 
and  the  yellow  honeysuckle  and  azalias  perfume 
the  air.  The  purple  thrift,  and  the  drooping 
dwarf  acacia,  will  not  pass  unforgotten. 

From  Ashville  to  the  Warm  Springs,  the  road 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad,  as  this 
tributary  of  the  Tennessee  is  commonly  called. 
Its  more  poetical  name  is  the  Saliko.  It  is  a 
wide  and  beautiful  river,  and  dashes  over  a  bed 
of  pale  gray  rocks.  Appearances  seem  to  indi- 
cate, that  some  violent  convulsion  of  Nature  has 
torn  the  mountains  asunder,  and  forced  a  passage 
for  it  between  them.  The  road,  on  the  brink,  is 
just  wide  enough  for  a  carriage-track  ;  and,  here 
and  there,  a  space  is  dug  out  from  the  mountain, 
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to  allow  one  vehicle  to  remain  stationary,  while 
another  passes  it.  Sometimes,  the  hill  projects, 
some  distance,  into  the  river  ;  the  road  is  built 
around  it  with  stone,  and  a  slight  covering  of 
earth.  The  river,  from  these  turns,  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  From  one  of  them,  a  friend 
told  me  she  had  a  picturesque  view  of  a  deer  hunt. 
For  a  mile,  along  the  bank,  hunters  were  stationed, 
at  regular  intervals,  with  one  or  more  dogs,  some 
quietly  standing  by,  others  in  leash,  ready  to  be 
let  loose,  as  soon  as  the  deer  should  appear  on 
their  side  of  the  river.  Several  of  these  sports- 
men were  standing  upon  large  masses  of  rock, 
which  projected  far  out  into  the  river  ;  and  lean- 
ing on  their  guns,  listening  attentively,  they  formed 
pictures  that  would  have  kindled  the  genius  of  an 
artist.  On  the  mountain,  opposite,  across  the 
river,  the  dogs  were  in  full  cry,  and  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Flat  Rock  is  a  level  plain,  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, upon  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  delicious  climate  in  Summer. 
When  the  less  elevated  country  is  scorched  with 
heat,  the  nights  are  here  so  cool,  that  the  thermom- 
eter seldom  stands  higher  than  sixty  degrees,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  quite  free  from  that  raw  damp- 
ness, so  uncomfortable  in  many  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  so  unfavorable  to  invalids.  This  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  families  from  the  lower  coun- 
tries. Many  of  them  have  purchased  small  farms, 
and  built  very  romantic-looking  little  cottages. 
The  surrounding  view  is  most  beautiful.  You 
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may  tire  of  mountains  in  description,  but  you 
never  will  in  looking  at  them.  If  you  scramble  up 
a  few  stern  looking  precipices,  you  may  have  an 
unrivalled  sunset  view.  As  the  orb  sinks  slowly 
behind  the  distant  lofty  hills,  and  disappears,  a 
sea  of  molten  gold  seems  to  be  resting  upon  their 
dark  blue  summits. 

The  most  expensive  establishment  in  this  neigh- 
borhood is  owned  by  Mr.  B .    No  outlay  has 

been  spared,  to  render  beautiful  his  park  and  pleas- 
ure grounds,  which  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  in 
English  style.  At  the  gate,  leading  into  his 
grounds,  is  a  rural-looking  porter's  lodge  ;  and  on 
an  eminence,  not  far  off,  a  most  picturesque  little 
Gothic  church,  built  by  the  proprietor  of  the  vil- 
la, in  which  service  is  held  every  Sunday.  The 
clergyman  who  officiates  resides  within  sight,  in 
the  most  charming  little  parsonage  in  the  world. 
Gardens  are  exquisitely  laid  out,  and  great  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
You  feel  tempted  to  pluck  them,  as  you  look  and 
admire.  Here  is  a  wilderness  of  roses  ;  the  large 
and  fragrant  sweet-monthly,  the  blush  rose,  the 
rich  sanguinia,  the  bridal  rose,  and  the  fragrant 
musk,  with  its  small  white  clusters.  The  sweet 
violet,  too,  enchants  you  ;  with  red  and  white 
pinks,  and  bright  yellow  tulips  ;  and  all  the  other 
innumerable  varieties,  which  make  a  garden  a  fai- 
ry spot.  Nor  is  there  a  deficiency  of  fruits,  in 
their  season,  and  those  the  most  delicious  ;  plums, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  &c.  The  style  of  build- 
ing is  that  of  the  English  cottage,  and  the  grounds 
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are  laid  out  in  strict  keeping.  You  will  observe, 

too,  that  Mr.  B 's  park  is  well  stocked  with 

deer. 

Paint  Rock  is  on  the  French  Broad  river,  five 
miles  beyond  the  Warm  Springs.  It  is  a  solid, 
perpendicular  wall,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  hav- 
ing once  been  covered  with  grotesque  marks,  sup- 
posed to  be  paintings  by  the  Indians.  The  rains, 
and  smoke  from  the  camp  fires  of  the  wagoners, 
who  find  shelter  under  it,  where  it  beetles  over 
the  road,  in  one  spot,  have  blackened  the  surface 
of  the  rock,  so  that  none  of  the  paintings  are  now 
visible.  It  is  said  that  a  small  one,  about  the  size 
of  a  pocket  handkerchief,  is  still  remaining,  but  it 
would  need  a  keen  eye  to  detect  it. 

This  pile,  no  doubt,  resembles  the  painted  or 
Pictured  Rocks,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  checkered  with 
fissures,  and  said  to  be  covered  with  the  monu- 
ments of  Indian  art. 


The  following  sketch,  embracing  some  pleas- 
ant "  incidents  of  scenery,"  I  have  extracted 
from  the  pages  of  the  SOUTHERN  ROSE,  vol.  vi. 
No.  26. 

THE  WARM  SPRINGS  OF  THE  SALIKO. 

If  there  were  established,  among  us,  (as  in  Lon- 
don,) a  traveller's  club,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
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mi  tied  an  humble,  though  not  altogether  unworthy, 
member.  I  have,  in  my  time,  traversed  many  a 
league,  by  sea  and  land,  and  feasted  my  eyes  with 
some  of  earth's  most  delightful  pictures.  The 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  both  the  new  and  old  world, 
have  spread  their  charms  before  me.  I  have  as- 
cended and  descended  the  magnificent  Hudson,  in 
sunshine  and  in  gloom  ;  by  the  soft  glow  of  the  Sum- 
mer evening  moon,  and  when  the  Autumnal  storm, 
reverberating  among  the  cliffs  of  the  Highlands, 
rendered  deeper  the  shades  of  midnight  darkness. 
I  have  been  dragged  along  the  slippery  ledge,  be- 
neath the  great  cataract,  grasping,  with  a  lover's 
fervor,  the  hand  of  my  splay-footed  guide,  whom 
not  even  that  "  sea  of  waters,"  with  its  blinding, 
hissing,  suffocating  spray,  could  cleanse  of  the 
sooty  hue,  "  which  an  African  sun  had  burnt  in 
upon  him."  I  have  glided  among  the  thousand 
isles  of  the  flashing  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  eagle, 
perched  upon  his  lofty  pine,  looks  as  scornfully 
down  on  the  noisy  steamer,  as  he  is  wont  to  look 
on  the  silent,  slender  canoe  of  the  Indian.  I  have 
clambered  beside  the  misty  margin  of  the  mighty 
Montmorenci,  yielding,  in  sublimity,  only  to  the 
thundering  Niagara.  I  have  floated,  joyfully,  along 
the  calm  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  can  talk, 
from  "  ocular  demonstration,"  of  the  Alps,  and 
Appenines,  and  the  river  Po;  but  never  have  I  lin- 
gered in  a  scene  more  fair,  more  full  of  rich  and 
varied  beauty  and  grandeur,  wildly  savage  though 
it  be,  than  surrounds  the  Warm  Springs  of  Bun- 
combe, in  North  Carolina. 
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Let  no  one,  who  spends  a  few  days  at  this  hos- 
pitable establishment,  fail  to  find  his  way  to  the 
Intermitting  Spring.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  a  mile,  or,  it  may  be,  a  little  more 
or  less,  below  the  house.  You  may  either  ride  or 
walk  ;  it  is  accessible,  even  in  a  carriage.  Cros- 
sing Spring  creek,  between  the  mill  and  its  mouth, 
you  proceed  onwards,  over  a  few  acres  of  most 
desolate  aspect,  where  a  soil  of  loose  sand,  cov- 
ered with  disarranged  paving  stones,  offers  the 
worst  possible  footing.  You  soon,  however,  at- 
tain the  margin  of  the  Saliko,  where  a  fine  firm 
beach  is  spread  out.  You  have  been  traversing 
the  old  bed  of  the  river,  which,  with  excellent 
taste,  it  deserted,  a  "long  time  ago,"  to  run 
round  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  cutting  itself 
a  deep  channel,  fringed,  on  the  one  side,  by  noble 
beeches  and  green  cedars,  and,  on  the  other,  over- 
hung by  lofty,  precipitous  bluffs.  In  one  of  these, 
just  opposite  to  you,  a  cavern  opens  its  dark 
mouth,  not  very  wide  or  extensive,  but  well  wor- 
thy a  short  visit  ;  and  the  hospitality  of  the  pro- 
prietor renders  a  visit  easy.  Step  into  his  ferry- 
boat, and  you  are  paddled  across  in  a  few  minutes. 
Our  broad  stream,  so  .generally  riotous  and  shal- 
low, is  here  of  treacherous  depth  and  stillness. 
Having  crawled  into  and  through  the  cavern,  and, 
by  dint  of  thumping  your  head  against  the  angles 
unavoidable  in  its  dim  recesses,  made  some  addi- 
tions to  your  phrenological  developements,  crawl 
out  again,  and,  recrossing  the  ferry,  resume  your 
line  of  march  down  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
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cliffs  bend  over  you,  as  you  follow  the  road,  built, 
wharf-like,  into  the  stream,  but  you  need  not  fear 
their  fall.  All  the  loose  masses  have  long  since 
been  pushed  over,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  roll 
and  splash  with  which  they  thundered  down,  or  for 
the  turnpike.  The  valley  widens  again,  and  some 
huge  forest  trees  present  themselves,  and  then  a 
cornfield,  divided  by  a  lane,  to  the  left,  which  you 
follow,  till  you  reach  the  object  of  your  search. 

The  ground  is  moist,  and  almost  swampy,  form- 
ing a  margin  to  a  small  pond,  made  by  the  waters 
of  the  Spring.  It  lies  about  a  furlong  from  the 
brink  of  the  Saliko,  just  where  the  rocky  hill  be- 
gins to  rise  from  the  alluvial  meadow  or  interval. 
Some  hewn  logs,  laid  across  this  pool,  enable  you 
to  reach  the  very  centre.  It  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent, perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
four  or  five  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  overlaid  with 
a  thin  black  mould,  which,  from  time  to  time,  is 
agitated  by  some  force  from  beneath,  and,  break- 
ing away,  discovers  a  white  sand,  through  which 
gushes  a  stream  of  bubbling  water,  full  of  air  or 
gas,  which  ascends  in  large  globules  to  the  surface. 
Every  portion  of  the  sandy  bottom  seems  to  be 
thus  opened,  at  uncertain  intervals,  for  the  escape 
of  the  water,  which  wells  forth  in  very  considera- 
ble quantity,  forming  a  pretty  brooklet,  pouring  its 
tribute  into  the  river,  after  an  oblique  course  to  the 
right,  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  If  you  are  thirsty, 
and  of  unsophisticated  palate,  you  will  find  here  a 
draught,  cool,  lively,  and  of  pleasant  flavor.  And, 
if  you  are  philosophically  inclined,  you  may  take 
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possession  of  some  rocky  seat,  under  the  neigh- 
boring trees,  and  ruminate,  with  closed  eyes,  upon 
the  phenomena  before  you,  until  the  whispers  of 
the  shady  foliage  over  your  head,  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  gently-rushing  Saliko,  and  the  abstruse 
nature  of  the  subject,  shall  tinge  your  course  of 
thought  with  the  character  of  the  scene,  and  give 
a  dreamy  intermission  to  your  recollections  of  the 
external  world,  which  shall  seem  to  appear  and 
disappear,  like  shadows,  as  the  waking  and  sleep- 
ing conditions  of  your  frame  shall  alternately  pre- 
vail. 

Next  morning,  if  the  weather  be  fair,  mount  a 
steed,  docile,  sure-footed,  and  thick-skinned,  and 
indulge  yourself  in  an  excursion  up  the  wild  glen, 
watered  by  the  rivulet,  called,  of  late,  Spring 
creek  :  its  aboriginal  name,  I  fear,  is  lost  forever. 
It  is  but  recently,  that  even  a  horse  path  has  been 
made  here,  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  above, 
about  twelve  miles  distant,  being  accustomed  to 
bring  down  their  u  plunder,"  consisting  chiefly  of 
bearskins,  deerskins,  venison,  &c. ,  in  packs  on  their 
backs,  and  carry  up  their  return  loads,  in  the  same 
way.  If  you  fear  wet  feet,  you  must  envelope  your 
lower  limbs  in  India  rubbers,  up  to  mid-thigh,  for 
your  road  lies  along  the  torrent,  crossing  it,  at  short 
intervals,  by  the  rudest,  roughest  fords  in  exist- 
ence, where,  even  if  your  horse  keeps  his  footing, 
he  must  inevitably  splash  you  abundantly,  as  he 
plods  his  uncertain  way,  over  chaotic  masses  of 
granite  and  slate,  that  now  raise  him  nearly  out  of 
the  water,  and  now  let  him  plunge  abruptly  into 
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hollows,  holster-deep.    The  Hosacks,  themselves, 

"  Where  rocks  on  rocks,  confusedly  hurled, 
Seem  fragments  of  some  former  world," 

present  no  wilder  aspect  than  these  dark  dells, 
where  the  stream  brawls  loudly  along,  dashing  over 
its  stony  bed,  writhing  and  twisting,  from  side  to 
side,  to  avoid  the  abrupt  mountain  spurs  and  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  which  intercept  its  downward  way. 
Sometimes,  you  climb  over  one  of  these  hilly  pro- 
jections, along  a  dizzy  path,  of  a  hand's  breadth, 
on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  scrambling  up  and 
down,  at  an  angle,  which  will  make  you  think  it 
an  easy  matter  to  cross  the  Alleghanies,  on  a  se- 
ries of  inclined  planes  ;  then  you  splash  into  Spring 
creek  again,  (I  dislike  the  word  creek,) at  a  rate 
which,  if  it  does  not  disorder  your  own  nerves, 
cannot  fail  to  frighten  the  soft-shelled  turtle,  and 
the  speckled  trout,  which  inhabit  its  sparkling 
pools. 

Having  ridden  up  the  devious  and  broken  track, 
until  you  begin  to  be  weary,  turn  your  bridle-rein, 
and  come  down  again,  and  think  yourself  fortunate, 
if  you  do  not  blunder  upon  a  yellow  jacket's*  nest 
by  the  way.  But  perhaps  you  are  an  entomolo- 
gist, and  may  wish  to  study  the  habits  of  these 
very  pretty  insects  !  If  so,  I  wish  you  joy  of 
the  encounter.  For  my  own  part,  I  regard  them 
as  a  sort  of  fiery  serpent  in  the  wilderness  ;  and 
the  noble  horse  feels  an  insane  terror,  when  he 
hears  their  hum,  and  expects  their  venomous 
sting.  I  was  riding  up  this  valley,  on  a  pleasant 
*  Hornet. 
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morning  in  September,  with  two  companions,  one 
of  them  a  learned  professor  in  a  southwestern 
university.  We  were  going,  Indian  file,  on  a 
narrow  track,  suspending  us  in  mid  air,  high  above 
the  brawling  current.  We  were  talking,  of  course, 
gazing  and  wondering,  swallowing,  with  open  eyes 
and  excited  minds,  the  unique  scenery,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  like  Bryant's  wild  duck,  we  were 
"lone  wandering,  but  not  lost," — when  we  became 
suddenly  aware,  that  the  enemy  was  upon  us,  and 
away  we  scampered,  or  rather  attempted  to  scam- 
per, for  the  effort  was  a  decided  failure.  We 
could  not  leave  the  path  an  inch,  without  being 
dashed  to  pieces  ;  and,  just  in  advance  of  us,  it 
went  down,  by  a  sheer  descent,  steeper  than  the 
roof  of  a  French  chateau,*  and  more  untena- 
ble than  Putnam's  rocky  stairs. f  I  will  not  re- 
count the  details  of  our  escape  from  this  peril,  for 
two  or  three  reasons.  First,  we  did  not  come  off 
with  flying  colors,  one  of  us  being  unhorsed,  and 
the  other  two  frightened  almost  to  death.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  but  fair,  that,  as  we  were  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources,  you  should  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  display  your  presence  of  mind 
and  ingenuity  ;  and  lastly,  because  every  writer 
prefers  to  excite,  rather  than  gratify,  curiosity. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  got  back  to  dinner,  with- 
out serious  disaster,  happy  to  end,  so  well,  our 
most  adventurous  journey. 

*  Castle,  or  country  seat. 

t  Alluding  to  a  celebrated  incident  in  the  life  of  General 
Putnam,  when  he  leaped  his  horse  down  a  steep  precipice. 
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Just  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  bridge,  there  opens  a  narrow  gorge,  by 
which  a  small  brook  makes  its  escape  into  the 
river.  For  a  short  distance,  there  are  traces  of  a 
wagon  road,  which  soon  divides  into  two,  one  as- 
cending to  the  right,  the  other  turning  sharply  to 
the  left.  Follow  neither  ;  but,  as  nearly  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  allow,  trace  the  stream 
upwards.  When  you  have  mounted,  a  few  rods, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  natural  amphitheatre,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  I  have  ever 
seen.  If  the  ground  were  but  a  little  levelled  in 
the  centre,  the  hill-sides  surrounding  would  need 
no  grading  whatever,  but  would  furnish  positions 
for  seats,  regularly  rising  in  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  for  thousands  of  spectators,  who  might 
hence  behold,  at  peculiar  advantage,  the  sports 
of  the  circus,  or  the  combats  of  the  arena.  The 
circle  is  complete,  except  where  you  enter  at  the 
south.  On  the  northeast,  the  brook  forms  one  of 
the  prettiest  cascades  imaginable,  falling  into  the 
amphitheatre,  over  a  wall  of  rock,  smooth  and 
moss-grown,  and  making,  at  its  foot,  a  cool,  trans- 
parent basin,  of  considerable  depth.  Be  not  de- 
terred by  the  difficulty  of  access  to  this  delightful 
spot.  Your  ear  will  be  refreshed  by  the  soft  dash- 
ing of  the  pretty  cataract,  and  the  picture,  which 
resembles,  on  a  small  scale,  the  Falls  of  the  Pas- 
saic,  will  amply  repay  your  toil.  If  you  are  ac- 
tive, you  may  clirnb  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  here 
nearly  perpendicular,  or,  if  you  do  not  fear  a  wet- 
ting, the  face  of  the  cascade  itself,  supported  by 
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the  shrubs  which  have  rooted  themselves  in  the 
moist  crevices,  and  finding  foothold  on  the  pro- 
jecting shelves  of  rock  ;  and,  when  you  surmount 
it,  and  reach  the  plateau*  above,  you  are  present- 
ed with  another  shady  pool,  and  another  lovely 
waterfall,  sheltered  from  all  eyes,  and  undiscov- 
ered, as  I  was  assured,  until  I  first  peeped  into  its 
secret  beauties.  The  geologist  may  find  much 
here  to  interest  him  ;  the  mineralogist  and  bota- 
nist gather  rare  additions,  with  which  to  enrich  a 
cabinet ;  nor  will  other  naturalists  fail,  probably, 
to  find  something  worthy  their  attention.  After 
my  first  visit  to  this  charming  recess,  I  made  due 
report  of  my  discoveries  to  our  worthy  and  hos- 
pitable host,  who  proceeded  to  verify  my  account 
of  the  locality,  and,  on  his  return,  told  us,  that  he 
had  disturbed,  there,  two  fine  specimens  of  the 
rattlesnake.  As  these  gentry,  however,  like  the 
red-skins,|  disappear  before  civilization,  and  as 
Mr.  Patton  intends  clearing  away  all  the  obstruc- 
tions, and  making  a  good  footpath  to  these  beau- 
tiful little  cascades,  the  collector  of  reptiles  will 
soon  lose  the  opportunity  of  procuring,  from  this 
place,  one  of  these  valuable  pets. 

*  An  elevated  plain. 
t  Indians. 
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A  VISIT  TO  ALBEMARLE  SOUND.* 

You  are  perhaps  aware,  that  Albemarle  Sound 
is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world,  for  herring 
fisheries.  It  is  a  noble  inlet,  sixty  miles  long,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  broad.  There  are  fisheries 
on  both  sides  of  the  coast.  The  season  lasts,  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  about  the  first  of  May. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  visit  one  of  the  largest 
fisheries,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest.  The  finest  is  off  Sandy  Point,  where  the 
Sound  is  about  five  miles  in  width.  The  gentle- 
men, who  own  the  fisheries,  generally  hire  negroes 
to  work  during  the  season.  They  are  unwilling 
to  expose  their  own  servants  to  the  temptations 
of  so  many  weeks  of  excitement  and  irregular 
employment ;  besides  that,  the  business  requires 
hands  trained  to  its  exercise.  The  hands  are, 
therefore,  chiefly  procured  from  the  neighboring 
counties,  and  from  the  southeastern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. Their  manner  of  fishing  is  as  follows. 

Sixty  or  seventy  men  are  usually  kept  in  em- 
Two  large  bateauxf  are  sent  out  from  the 
each,  containing  each  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  to 
shoot  the  seine  or  net,  which  is  usually  about  a 
mile  in  length.  After  going,  side  by  side,  to  some 

*  On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

t  The  French  name  for  boat.  Particularly  applied  to  large, 
light,  flat-bottomed  boats. 


t 
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distance  from  the  shore,  the  seine  is  divided  ; 
half  being  placed  in  one  boat,  and  half  in  the  oth- 
er. They  then  sq>arate,  and  glance  off  in  oppo- 
site directions,  to  shoot  or  drop  the  seine,  and 
slowly  return  to  the  beach.  Two  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  ;  and  then  the  men  on  the  shore 
commence  drawing  in  the  seine,  by  means  of  four 
capstans.  A  capstan  is  a  kind  of  windlass.  Four 
horses  are  attached  to  each,  being  made  to  wind 
up  a  rope,  by  walking  round  a  post  firmly  fixed  in 
the  sand. 

The  process  of  dropping  the  seine  is  a  very 
picturesque  one,  and  its  effect  is  increased  by  a 
custom,  the  boatmen  have,  of  singing  a  wild  and 
beautiful  chant,  as  they  go  off.  Now,  the  rest  stop, 
and  one  sings  a  solo  ;  and  again,  they  all  join  in 
chorus.  The  captain  stands  at  the  prow,  and 
gives  his  directions  for  their  course.  The  rustic 
song  is  softened  into  melody,  as  it  floats  over  the 
waters,  and  mingles,  as  the  bateaux  recede,  with 
the  dreamy  dash  of  waves  along  the  shore.  Does 
it  not  remind  you  of  "  Tasso's  echoes,"  over  the 
lagunes  of  Venice,  when,  of  old,  beneath  the  Ital- 
ian moon,  the  gondoliers  used  to  sing  alternate 
stanzas,  from  the  poem  of  the  bard  of  Jerusalem  ? 

They  have,  usually,  four  or  five  hauls  in  a  day. 
The  shad  are  most  abundant,  at  the  first  of  the 
season  ;  and,  sometimes,  a  thousand  are  caught,  at 
one  large  haul.  The  herrings  come  after,  and,  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  it  is  not  unusual  to  take, 
at  one  excellent  haul,  from  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand.  But  this 
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success  is  not  constant.  The  plentiful  season 
lasts  about  two  weeks,  during  which  time,  there 
are  two  great  rims,  in  which  vast  numbers  are  ta- 
ken. At  other  times,  they  catch,  at  a  single  haul, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand. 

When  they  draw  in  the  seine,  or  u  haul  over," 
the  men  plunge  into  the  water,  and  trample  on  the 
newly-caught  fish  without  mercy.  A  great  vari- 
ety of  other  fish,  besides  herring,  are  found  in  the 
net ;  these  are  not  kept,  but  eaten  by  the  negroes, 
and  esteemed  a  great  luxury.  The  hands,  in  fact, 
live  on  the  roc-roe,  sturgeon,  &c.,  being  allowed 
bacon  only  once  a  week.  The  smaller  offal-fish 
are  thrown,  with  the  fragments,  as  manure,  on  the 
lands  adjoining  the  beach.  A  most  disagreeable 
odor  is  exhaled  from  the  decaying  carcasses  ;  but 
it  is  not  known  to  produce  disease  among  those 
exposed  to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  haul  is  made,  the  women  come 
forward  with  their  buckets,  stools,  and  sharp 
knives.  These  women  are  called  fish-cutters,  and 
it  is  remarkable,  to  see  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  manage  their  business.  They  clean  the  her- 
ring with  one  quick  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  throw 
them  into  tubs,  to  be  salted  and  packed.  The 
large  eels,  which  are  often  caught,  are  simply 
thrown  into  a  barrel  of  salt  and  water,  and  drink 
themselves  to  death  ;  by  which  process  they  are 
pickled,  sufficiently,  to  keep.  The  herrings  are 
packed  in  barrels, — one  thousand  to  a  barrel. 
The  garbage,  or  offal-portions,  are  carried  off, 
6  ix. 
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for  manure,  and  no  fish  suffered  to  remain,  all 
night,  upon  the  beach. 

The  cut  herring  (those  put  up  for  family  use) 
are  shipped  in  barrels  to  Richmond.  Baltimore 
is  the  market  for  the  gross  herring.  The  net 
profits  of  a  season,  for  a  single  large  fishery,  are 
estimated  at  seven  thousand  dollars.  As  much 
more  is  laid  out  by  the  owners,  in  defraying  the 
incidental  expenses. 

The  fishermen  have  cabins,  or  huts,  upon  the 
beach,  and  lead  rather  a  jovial  life.  At  night, 
they  kindle  fires  along  the  beach,  and  a  busy  and 
picturesque  scene  is  presented.  I  suppose  many 
of  you,  my  young  readers,  have  witnessed  a  fish- 
ing, by  night,  upon  streams  or  lakes.  Here  the 
same  scene  is  enlarged,  and  animated  by  numer- 
ous actors. 

Their  costume  is  tolerably  uniform,  consisting 
of  red  flannel  shirts,  white  duck  trowsers,  and 
sailors'  caps.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  them  go  out  in  the  bateaux,  singing,  and 
keeping  excellent  time  with  their  oars. 

If  any  one  among  them  is  caught  stealing  fish, 
his  punishment  is  undertaken  by  the  whole  band. 
Two  of  them  carry  him  out  into  deep  water,  the 
others  following,  in  procession,  and  singing  a  tune. 
They  then  stand,  and,  still  singing,  duck  him  three 
times  under  water  ;  and  suffer  him,  mortified  and 
dripping,  to  sneak  orT  to  the  shore. 

An  imposing  scene  is  presented  in  the  splendid 
sunsets.  Sometimes,  the  orb  sinks  flaming  into 
the  sea,  and  (he  waves  seem  turned  to  molten 
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gold.  Sometimes,  piles  of  clouds,  like  fairy 
palaces,  purple,  violet,  and  golden,  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  and  the  sky,  far  upward,  is 
tinged  with  rosy  radiance.  All  that  you  have 
ever  heard  or  read  of  magnificent  sunsets  is  here 
realized.  The  twilights  are  long,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  light  upon  the  waters.  As  the 
stars  begin  to  glitter,  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  fir- 
mament, their  beams  are  sent  back,  in  many  a 
sparkling  line,  on  the  blue  below.  The  impres- 
sions produced,  on  a  starlight  night,  after  the  fish- 
ermen have  retired  to  their  huts,  and  the  fires  are 
gone  out,  when  the  only  sound  heard  is  the  ever- 
returning  plash  of  the  wave,  and  you  are  alone 
with  the  sea  and  the  sky,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. An  awe,  and  yet  a  solemn  joy,  fills  your 
breast ;  but  you  dream  not  of  seeking  for  lan- 
guage to  express  your  emotions.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  persons  talking  over  their  enjoyment  of 
such  a  scene  ;  its  greatness  and  its  glory  must  be 
felt,  deep  in  the  soul. 

Majestic  oaks  grow  on  the  land  adjoining  the 
beach  ;  and  fine  cypress  trees,  a  variety  of  cedar, 
with  feathery  foliage,  bright  green  in  color.  The 
beech  is  also  abundant,  and  the  holly  ;  and  anoth- 
er evergreen,  called  the  yopon,  bearing  a  small 
green  leaf,  with  black  berries.  The  poor  people 
gather  these  leaves,  and  make  tea  from  them, 
which  they  drink  as  a  substitute  for  black  tea. 

When  the  fishing  season  is  over,  the  men,  in 
quitting  Sandy  Point,  the  scene  of  their  labors, 
pass  through  the  town  of  Edenton.  As  they 
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walk  in  tolerably  regular  procession,  they  sing  the 
same  wild  chorus  they  are  accustomed  to  chant 
on  the  water.  They  seem  to  feel  pride,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  in  their  occupation,  and,  doubtless, 
find  their  more  regular  employments  less  to  their 
taste,  than  the  wild,  and  comparatively  lawless, 
yet  merry,  life,  led  at  the  herring  fishery. 


A  RAMBLE  IN  GEORGIA. 

THE  traveller  through  Georgia  will  not  find 
that  the  face  of  the  country  varies  much  from  the 
Carolinas.  Regions  of  sand,  producing  a  growth 
of  oak  and  pine,  stretch,  almost  interminably,  in 
every  direction,  with  occasional  variations  of  hill 
and  swarnp.  One  of  these  swamps,  moreover, 
is  a  curious  and  imposing  sight.  Imagine  a  vast 
and  dismal  morass,  dark,  stagnant,  and  choked 
with  a  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  and  with  the 
tangled  brush  of  innumerable  trees,  half  buried  in 
the  moisture.  The  edges  and  more  elevated  por- 
tions are  covered  with  ragged  thickets  of  trees  ; 
here  are  the  varieties  of  the  gum-tree,  the  water- 
oak,  and  the  flexile  cypress,  whose  roots  shoot 
out  of  water,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  knees 
or  arches.  Here  are  also  extensive  cane-brakes. 
In  the  lagoons,  or  ponds  interspersed  through  the 
swamp,  may  be  seen  floating  the  broad  leaves  and 
white  flowers  of  the  water-lily.  Nor  is  there 
lack  of  animal  life.  The  ducks  fly  upward,  from 
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the  ponds,  and  the  shrieking  crane  wheels,  slowly, 
over  the  turbid  expanse.  The  alligator  slumbers 
in  the  sedgy  grass,  or  drags  his  slow  length  to  his 
"  slimy,  green  abode."  The  lizard  and  the  snake 
bask  in  the  green  ooze  ;  and  the  twanging  melo- 
dies of  thousands  of  frogs  disturb  the  silence. 
The  hot  sun,  upon  these  swamps,  creates  noxious 
exhalations,  which  render  it  a  dangerous  adven- 
ture, during  the  Summer  months,  to  pass  a  night 
in  their  vicinity. 

We  will  leave  the  swamps,  and,  journeying 
through  the  more  elevated  region,  sweep  over  al- 
most endless  tracts  of  oak  and  pine,  to  pause,  for 
a  brief  space,  at  the  celebrated  Ravine  of  Tal- 
lulah.  You  can  stop,  for  refreshment,  at  some 
of  the  rustic  dwellings,  and  will  be  surprised  to 
see  in  how  simple  a  manner  the  inmates  live,  dur- 
ing the  warm  months.  A  log  hut,  perhaps  with- 
out window-glass,  contains  the  family,  and  a  few 
clustering  cabins  accommodate  the  negroes.  The 
kitchens,  as  generally  in  the  southern  States,  are 
built  at  a  distance  from  the  houses.  When  it  is 
cold,  or  rains,  and  there  is  no  window-glass,  they 
close  the  shutters,  and  sit  by  firelight.  You  may 
obtain,  at  one  of  these  places,  designated  as  a 
tavern,  a  tolerably  good  breakfast  of  bacon,  bis- 
cuits, and  reeking  cornbread,  with  muddy  coffee, 
unless  you  prefer  the  water  from  the  neighboring 
spring. 

Walk  through  the  trees,  a  little  way  ;  but,  be 
careful  where  you  tread.  A  fearful  precipice  is 
just  in  front  of  you.  Now,  you  stand  on  the 
6* 
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brink  of  the  wild  abyss.  Lofty  trees,  rooted  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  shelve  down  beneath 
you.  Above  their  summits,  soar  the  eagle  and 
the  vulture  ;  yet  they  are  still  below  you.  You 
hear  the  shrill  and  sudden  scream  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  and  the  rustling  of  the  torrent,  and  the 
crackle  of  the  pine  tops  smote  by  the  sun.  Huge 
rocks  are  hurled,  confusedly,  at  the  base  of  the 
precipice,  and  broken  masses  of  rock  are  piled 
above  them.  In  another  place,  the  descent  is 
sheer  and  perpendicular.  Far  in  the  depth,  at  a 
distance,  the  river  dashes  through  the  wood.  On 
the  height,  opposite,  is  a  frowning  crag,  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  rude  cell  or  hermitage. 
But  no  human  foot  could  climb  the  awful  steep. 

The  Fall  of  Tallulah  is  some  distance  further 
up.  Its  voice  fills  the  solitude  ;  and  you  may 
see  the  foam  of  the  waters,  as  they  break,  wildly, 
over  the  rocks.  At  the  Fall,  you  descend  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  watch  its  troubled  course, 
till,  once  again  at  peace,  its  subsiding  waves  flow 
calmly  on.  So  your  own  spirit,  agitated  by  this 
scene  of  wild  sublimity,  will  be  subdued  into  hum- 
ble adoration. 

The  following  notice  of  these  Falls  is  extract- 
ed from  an  article  in  the  '  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts.' 

"  The  rapids  of  Tallulah  are  in  Georgia,  ten 
miles  above  the  union  of  the  Tallulah  and  Cha- 
tooga  rivers,  which  form  the  Tugaloo,  five  miles 
from  South  Carolina,  and  about  twenty  from  the 
line  of  North  Carolina.  The  river,  which  is  forty 
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yards  wide,  above  the  rapids,  is  forced,  for  a 
mile  and  a  fourth,  through  a  range  of  mountains, 
into  a  channel,  scarcely  twenty  feet  broad.  The 
mountain  receives  the  water  into  a  broad  basin, 
surrounded  by  solid  rock,  one  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Here,  the  stream  pauses,  in  anticipation 
of  the  awful  gulf;  then  rushes  down  a  cataract 
forty  feet ;  then,  hurrying  through  a  narrow,  wind- 
ing passage,  dashing,  from  side  to  side,  against  the 
precipice,  and  repeatedly  turning  at  right  angles, 
is  precipitated  one  hundred  feet ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  fifty  feet  more  ;  and  then,  making 
many  short  turns,  it  rushes  down  three  or  four 
falls  of  twenty  and  ten  feet.  The  sum  of  the  fall, 
in  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

"  The  Rapids,  however  splendid,  apart  from 
the  sublimity  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  are 
only  an  appendage  to  the  stupendous  banks  of  solid 
rock,  descending,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  the 
water,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  varying,  in 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  from  seven  hundred  to  one 
thousand  feet  in  height ;  so  that  the  stream  liter- 
ally passes,  at  that  distance,  through  the  moun- 
tain, or  rather  through  the  high  lands  that  connect 
two  mountains. 

"  The  visiter  approaches  from  the  west,  finds  an 
easy  descent  for  the  last  mile,  and  drives  his  car- 
riage to  the  very  edge  of  the  gulf.  No  unusual 
appearances,  of  pointed  rocks  or  broken  lands, 
admonish  him  that  the  Rapids  are  near,  till,  sud- 
denly, he  sees  the  opening  abyss.  He  advances, 
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cautiously,  from  tree  to  tree,  till  he  looks  down 
upon  the  water.  Instantly,  his  mind  surrenders 
itself  to  the  overwhelming  sensation  of  awe  and 
amazement.  He  neither  speaks  nor  smiles  ;  even 
a  jest  or  smile,  from  a  friend,  is  painful  to  his 
feelings  ;  which,  particularly  with  the  ladies,  (as 
at  Niagara,)  are  often  relieved  by  weeping.  Some 
of  our  company,  hurrying  down  to  the  brink,  with- 
out giving  the  mind  time  to  collect  itself,  experi- 
enced dizziness  and  faintness,  and  were  compelled 
to  crawl  back. 

"  Here  are  no  artificial  embellishments.  The 
scenery  wears  the  artless  robe  of  Nature's  wild- 
ness.  The  romantic  variety,  magnificence,  and 
sublimity,  of  Jehovah's  works,  are  untouched  by 
human  hands.  The  Rapids  are  in  the  bosom  of 
a  forest,  in  which  are  seen  burrows  of  foxes,  and 
dens  of  rattlesnakes,  and  where  are  heard  the 
howling  of  wolves,  and  the  screaming  of  eagles  ; 
where  the  wild  deer  bound  gracefully  through  the 
small  bushes,  and  pass  the  trees  shattered  by  the 
lightning.* 

"In  front  of  the  spectator,  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  rock,  on  the  opposite  shore,  presents 
an  endless  variety  of  figures  and  colors,— brown, 
white,  azure,  and  purple,  overhanging,  receding, 
angular,  and  square,  surfaces  ;  figures  in  bas-re- 
lief, ornamented  with  shrubbery  ;  small  rivulets, 
falling,  in  graceful  cascades,  down  the  precipice  ; 
the  opening  abyss,  lined  with  massive  rock  ;  the 

*  A  deer  bounded  along,  and  a  pine,  near  us,  was  splin- 
tered with  lightning,  while  we  were  viewing  the  Rapid?. 
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foaming,  roaring  water,  at  the  bottom,  encircled 
by  rainbows,  all  seen  at  one  view,  producing  sen- 
sations unutterable.  The  feeling,  once  enjoyed, 
you  desire  to  recall  ;  but  it  can  be  recalled,  only 
by  placing  yourself  again  upon  the  spot.  Nor 
does  the  scenery  lose  its  power,  by  long  and  mi- 
nute examination.  I  lingered  about  the  Rapids, 
three  days  ;  and  the  effect  was  rather  heightened, 
by  new  discoveries,  than  weakened,  by  familiarity. 
"  The  most  magnificent  general  view  is  from  a 
part  of  the  precipice,  which  projects  twenty  feet 
over  the  abyss,  and  which  is  gained  by  a  descent 
of  fifteen  feet.  This  is  half-way  between  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  Rapids, 
and  near  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  through 
which  they  pass.  It  is  not  less  than  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  water,  and  affords  the  best  view 
of  the  second  and  third  falls,  one  of  which  is  al- 
most under  the  projection.  Our  company  had 
just  gained  this  site,  sufficiently  agitated  with  our 
situation,  when  instantly  a  peal  of  thunder  burst 
over  our  heads,  and  the  rain  descended  upon  us. 
The  young  ladies  took  shelter  under  a  projecting 
bank,  from  which  one  step  might  have  precipita- 
ted them  a  thousand  feet  into  the  foaming  river  ; 
the  rest  of  the  party  crowded  under  a  single  um- 
brella, upon  the  point  of  the  overhanging  rock. 
The  rock-house,  formerly  the  entrance  of  the 
Indian's  paradise,  but  now  the  eagle's  habitation, 
was  before  us  ;  the  earth,  in  front,  and  on  either 
hand,  opened  wide  and  deep  ;  over  us,  roared  the 
thunder  ;  under  us,  about  the  same  distance,  were 
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seen  and  heard  the  pouring  and  dashing  of  the 
cataracts;  'heaven's  red  artillery'  played  around, 
and  the  wind  swept  by,  with  great  violence.  At 
this  moment,  a  large  pine,  near  us,  was  struck  by 
the  lightning,  and  its  trunk  entirely  splintered  to 
the  ground.  Echo  answered  echo,  from  side 
to  side,  rumbling  long  and  loud,  and  through 
the  cavern  of  the  broken  mountain.  We  all 
trembled,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
The  ladies  sustained  the  shock  with  great  equa- 
nimity, and  kept  their  places.  In  half  an  hour,  the 
wind  passed  over,  and  slept ;  the  sun,  casting  its 
brilliant  rainbows  round  the  Falls,  spread  over  the 
wilderness  a  mild  and  enchanting  serenity,  and  we 
pursued  our  discoveries  with  augmented  interest." 

The  lovely  Falls  of  Toccoa  are  different  in 
character.  There,  through  the  leafy  screen  of 
the  woods,  the  stream  glides  gently  over  the  de- 
clivity, and  falls,  in  a  transparent  veil,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet,  into  the  rocky  basin.  The 
rocks,  piled  in  the  dell,  in  rugged  confusion,  con- 
trast with  the  placid,  fairy-like  stream,  which 
scarcely  seems  disturbed  by  the  leap  it  is  forced 
to  take.  The  thin  glassy  waters  are  dispersed, 
in  silvery  drops,  before  they  reach  the  bottom  ; 
but  they  reunite  in  the  basin,  and,  as  if  better 
pleased  with  union,  flow  on,  in  a  narrower  stream. 
The  spray  sparkles  on  the  ragged  edges  of  stone, 
and  the  shrubs  that  stretch  themselves  out  to  catch 
the  resplendent  shower. 

If  you  are  breathless  with  awe,  beside  the  rude 
grandeur  of  Tallulah,  your  feelings,  here,  are  at- 
tuned to  calm  admiration  and  enjoyment. 
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A  sad  tradition  is  connected  with  the  Falls  of 
Toccoa.  A  white  woman,  a  prisoner  of  the  In- 
dians, it  is  said,  was  compelled  by  them  to  be- 
tray a  party  of  the  whites,  who  were  encamped 
in  the  neighborhood.  Under  pretence  of  leading 
them,  by  a  secret  path,  to  a  safer  position,  she  led 
her  unsuspecting  victims,  blindfold,  one  by  one,  to 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  suffered  them  to 
walk  off  the  brink. 

Another  tradition  relates,  how  a  fair,  innocent 
boy,  a  child  of  the  white  race,  was  dashed  down 
the  precipice  by  an  Indian,  a  sacrifice  to  the  de- 
mon of  revenge  in  his  savage  bosom.  Probably 
there  is  little  truth  in  either  tale.  It  is  natural  for 
men  to  love  the  embellishment  of  beautiful  scenes 
with  imaginative  legends. 

The  scenery  upon  the  river  Chattahoochee,  in 
Georgia,  will  compare  with  that  of  almost  any  riv- 
er in  our  country.  For  wildness  and  beauty,  it 
is  unrivalled  in  the  southern  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  are  rifted  rocks,  towering  bluffs,  crag- 
gy precipices,  and  wild  ravines,  enough  to  feed 
the  imagination  of  the  most  romantic  wanderer,  and 
here,  also,  are  gentler  scenes  for  the  contempla- 
tive ;  the  mossy  bank,  the  flower-skirted  meadow, 
the  shady  wood,  wreathed  with  gray  moss,  and 
festooned  with  wild  vines. 

A  craggy  tower,  on  a  remarkable  promontory, 
overlooking  the  river,  not  far  from  Columbus, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Lover's  Leap,  from  the 
hackneyed  story  of  a  young  man  having  thrown 
himself  into  the  abyss  beneath.  You  climb  to  it, 
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up  the  rocky  acclivity,  and,  crossing  some  inter- 
vening ground,  look  down  upon  a  picture  of  un- 
equalled grandeur.  The  river  sweeps  round  the 
base  of  this  promontory,  and  is  seen  rushing  over 
a  bed  of  rocks,  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
wood.  It  sends  up  a  roar  to  the  distant  heights. 
A  sportive  waterfall,  the  tribute  of  a  hill  in  front, 
dashes  over  the  trees  into  the  valley,  and  speeds 
its  course  to  the  river.  The  eye  follows  the 
stream  to  the  white  spray  rising  from  the  Coweeta 
Falls,  directly  opposite  the  town.  This  cascade 
is  described  as  formed  by  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  water  over  detached  shoals,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  u  a  wide  and  irregular  heap  of  bil- 
lows, apparently  chasing  each  other  down  the  tre- 
mendous ledge  of  rocks,  over  which  they  dash 
their  snow-crested  foam."  u  Above  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cataract,  is  an  oval  basin,  completely 
girt  round  by  a  fall  of  water,  above  and  below  it, 
as  well  as  on  its  western  side,  while  the  shore 
terminates  it  on  the  eastern."  Here  is  a  fine 
place  for  bathing  ;  and,  it  is  said,  the  citizens 
resort  hither,  for  that  purpose,  during  the  sultry 
Summer  nights.  There  is  some  peril  in  venturing 
so  near  the  Fall,  but  not  great  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  pleasure,  if  caution  is  observed. 
Thence  you  may  wander,  if  you  choose, 

"  Where  is  no  trace  of  man  ;  but  lonely  forest, 

Aged,  unscathed  ;  dark,  unknown  streams,  and  vales 

Untravelled  ;  silent  all,  save  the  dull  murmur 

Of  running  waters,  or  the  crisp  leaves'  fall, 

Or  bird's  shrill  scream,  far  wheeling  o'er  your  head." 
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IF  you  take  a  stroll,  along  the  shaded  banks  of 
the  Alabama  river,  on  a  soft,  sunny  morning  in 
Spring,  (a  southern  Spring  begins  in  February,  but 
April  will  yield  you  some  delightful  days,)  when 
the  wooing  blandness  of  the  air  disposes  you  to 
serene  meditation  and  love  of  Nature,  you  will 
have  some  hours  of  enjoyment  that  any  inhabitant 
of  the  city  might  envy  you.  As  you  inhale  the 
fresh  air,  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  young,  green 
leaves,  and  the  fragrance  of  prairie-flowers,  and 
look  around  on  the  varied  landscape,  you  will  feel 
that  an  hour,  of  communion  with  Nature's  beauty, 
is  worth  more  than  can  be  estimated. 

A  chief  element,  in  these  pleasurable  emotions, 
is,  the  delicious  mildness  of  the  weather.  Here, 
are  no  harsh  or  cutting  gales',  to  sweep  by,  and 
bring  a  Wintry  frown  over  the  Summer  scene.  A 
balmy  softness  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  ; 
a  quiet,  dreamy  languor  insensibly  falls  upon  you, 
soothing  all  tumultuous  sensations,  till  you  feel 
that  there  is  tranquil  happiness  in  the  very  air  and 
blessed  sunshine. 

Ascend  now,  by  a  winding  path,  to  the  summit 
of  that  lofty  bluff,  which  commands  a  wide  and 
beautiful  range  of  scenery.  On  the  right,  the  din- 
gy blue  waters  of  the  river  wind  their  sluggish 
course,  between  high  and  rugged  -banks.  Huge 
7  ix. 
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crags  of  limestone,  green  with  damp  moss,  project, 
here  and  there,  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  syc- 
amore and  wide-spreading  oak,  while  clusters  of 
mountain-laurel  intervene,  their  rich  blossoms  con- 
trasting, beautifully,  with  the  deep  green  of  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.  A  wide  forest-scene,  undulating 
like  the  sea,  and  varied  by  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  over  the  tree  tops,  stretches  beyond  ;  inden- 
ted, here  and  there,  with  plantations  and  prairies. 
The  prairies  are  not,  as  in  the  West,  clothed  with 
tall,  waving  grass,  for  the  grass,  here,  is  short  and 
comparatively  scanty  ;  but  they  are  absolutely  cov- 
ered with  bright  yellow  flowers.  They  are  not 
extensive,  and  have  the  appearance  of  so  many 
lovely  flower-gardens,  scattered  amidst  a  wilder- 
ness of  woods. 

On  your  left,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  two 
wide  and  fertile  valleys  slope,  gradually,  in  the  dis- 
tance. These  are  cultivated,  and  beautifully  di- 
versified with  copse,  and  field,  and  habitation. 
Large  plantations  stretch  out,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  meadow  land  is  not  watered  by 
branches  ;  but,  here  and  there,  you  may  trace  a 
moist  spot,  covered  with  green  ooze,  that  has  been 
formed  by  the  rains.  The  negro  huts  are  built  in 
regular  files,  (streets  on  a  small  scale ;  )  and,  neat- 
ly whitewashed,  with  the  smoke  curling  above 
them,  they  offer  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  vil- 
lage. The  long  furrows  of  the  corn  and  cotton 
fields,  fringed  with  the  young  and  tender  plant,  the 
green  sweep  of  forest,  beyond,  and  the  pine-ridge, 
distinctly  marked  against  the  horizon  by  its  pecu- 
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liar  blue, — form  an  imposing  picture  ;  while  the 
white  smoke,  curling  gracefully  upwards  from  the 
scattered  farmhouses,  the  laborers,  busy  in  the 
fields,  the  ploughman's  whoop,  the  shrill  whistle, 
and  the  distant  laugh,  serve  to  give  life  and  cheer- 
fulness to  the  scene.  To  crown  all,  the  morning 
mist  has  risen  in  the  glowing  sunshine,  and  hangs, 
like  a  transparent  and  silvery  veil,  over  the  soft 
landscape,  showering  tenfold  beauty  on  what  it 
strives  to  hide. 


A  SPRING  DAY'S  RAMBLE. 

IF  you  are  not  tired  of  accompanying  me,  we 
will  take  a  short  walk  through  the  fields,  and  over 

a  hill  or  two,  in  the  pleasant  parish  of  St. , 

in  South  Carolina.  We  shall  find  no  striking  dis- 
plays of  scenery,  like  some  we  have  visited,  to 
startle  us  into  admiration  ;  but  the  observing  eye 
may  rove,  with  delight,  over  a  soft  and  tranquil- 
looking  landscape  ;  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
look,  lovingly,  on  the  face  of  Nature,  even  when 
she  puts  on  her  unpretending  guise,  will  not  fail  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  enjoyment  of  her  hidden  beau- 
ties. 

Suppose,  then,  a  bright  and  balmy  day  in  Spring, 
when  the  air  is  pure  and  bland,  and  the  sunshine 
warm  enough  to  make  the  shade  refreshing.  We 
will  set  out  from  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  R., 
for  a  walk  to  Prospect  Wood,  a  little  to  the  south- 
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east.  The  wide  view,  on  every  side,  upon  a  plan- 
tation, where  thousands  of  acres  are  cultivated, 
affords  a  much  more  cheerful  prospect,  than  that 
of  the  pine-land  villages.  You  will  observe  the 
fields,  that  are  not  planted  with  cotton  or  corn,  to 
be  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  broom-grass. 
This  has  not  the  rich,  carpet-like  verdure  of  our 
northern  clover.  It  grows  in  tufts,  and  is  com- 
paratively sparse  ;  but  its  green  in  Spring  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  eye.  The  yellow  flowers, 
called  the  golden-rod,  scattered  thickly  among  the 
spears  of  grass,  have  also  a  very  pretty  effect. 

Descending  a  slope,  you  enter  upon  a  narrow 
strip  of  flat  land,  covered  with  shrubs  and  myrtle- 
trees.  The  evergreen  myrtle  is,  in  fact,  more  of 
a  shrub  than  a  tree,  though  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  several  feet.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a 
glossy  green.  Here,  also,  you  may  find  the  kal- 
mia,  or  calico-flower,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
from  its  beautifully-speckled  appearance,  and  the 
sweet  bay,  that  sends  abroad  a  delicious  odor.  Its 
large,  cup-like  leaves,  resemble  the  magnolia, 
which  is  seldom  seen  wild,  in  the  middle  and 
upper  country. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  streams,  you  ever 
saw,  runs  along  this  strip  of  land.  Now,  it  glides, 
smoothly,  under  its  fringe  of  alder  and  bramble  ; 
now,  it  dashes  over  a  log  or  a  stone,  that  happens 
to  obstruct  its  way  ;  now,  it  spreads  over  the  turf, 
and  becomes  so  shallow,  that  the  little,  long-legged 
birds,  a  species  of  snipe,  can  run  into  it,  some 
distance,  to  wet  their  glossy  breasts,  and  play  with 
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the  ripples.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  though 
the  rivers  are  generally  muddy,  from  the  washing 
of  the  clay  soil,  the  little  branches,  or  rills,  that 
abound  throughout  "this  country,  are  as  bright  and 
pure  as  any  mountain  stream.  Here,  the  creek 
divides,  and  its  two  branches  encircle  a  small 
piece  of  land,  where  the  moist  soil  yields  an  abun- 
dant growth  of  tall  willows,  cypresses,  and  water- 
oaks.  You  cross  the  creek,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  laid  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  and, 
having  passed  the  next  stream,  by  the  same  kind 
of  rustic  bridge,  ascend  the  hill,  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  top  of  it,  is  the  wood  ;  and,  stopping,  be- 
fore you  enter  it,  you  have  a  fine  view.  A  wide 
sweep  of  country  lies  before  you,  clothed  in  the 
fresh  garb  of  Spring.  The  hill,  on  which  you 
stand,  is  rather  steep  ;  the  more  distant  ones  rise, 
in  gradual  slopes  ;  and  the  line,  that  divides  them 
at  their  base,  is  marked  by  the  dark  green  of  a 
range  of  pine.  Some  of  the  fields  are  unbroken 
by  shadow  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  sprinkled 
with  young  pine  trees,  a  few  feet  only  in  height  ; 
and  the  checkered  sunshine  and  shade  has  a  beau- 
tiful effect.  You  might  take  them,  at  first  sight, 
for  large  orchards,  full  of  young  fruit  trees.  So 
broken  is  the  country,  and  so  pleasing  the  variety 
of  field,  and  hill,  and  wood,  that  you  will  not  soon 
tire  of  looking.  On  a  central  hill,  at  some  dis- 
tance, is  the  dvvellinghouse  of  the  owner  of  the 
plantation.  Its  white  front  and  pillars,  with  the 
wings  extending  on  either  side,  show,  prettily, 
through  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  You  are 
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too  far  off,  to  see  the  garden,  or  greenhouse,  or 
the  rose-skirted  lawns.  To  the  left,  you  may  see 
the  negro  village,  with  its  regular  rows  of  houses  ; 
and,  occasionally,  some  of  its  loitering  inhabitants 
may  be  distinguished.  Beyond  the  cotton  and 
corn  fields,  the  view  is  bounded  by  a  pine  forest  ; 
and  you  can  hardly  imagine  so  many  shades  of 
green,  as  the  broad  line  of  foliage  exhibits.  When 
the  sun  sets  behind  the  hill,  the  orb  is  seen 
"  flecked  with  bars,"  by  the  distant  trees,  whose 
tops  seem  darker,  as  they  stand  in  relief  against 
the  crimsoned  sky.  The  piled  clouds,  rising  into 
the  clear  rosy  heavens,  look  like  snowdrifts  upon 
a  smooth  lake. 

To  the  right,  the  hill  descends,  abruptly,  and 
you  look  down  into  a  shaded  dell,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  murmurs  the  stream,  with  which  we 
have  just  made  acquaintance.  The  patches  of 
woods,  on  the  other  side,  consist  of  pine,  mixed 
with  oak,  and  the  other  varieties  of  forest  trees. 

Crossing  the  fields  once  more,  and  taking 
another  direction,  you  come  to  what  is  called 
Swamp  Hill,  an  elevation  which  overlooks  a  piece 
of  swamp-ground.  The  young  pines  here  sur- 
round you,  and  their  thickets  are  sometimes  al- 
most impenetrable.  They  are  oftener  scattered, 
singly,  over  the  field.  The  foliage  of  the  young 
tree  is  of  a  delicate  and  bright  green,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  dark  verdure  of  the  aged  scions 
of  the  forest.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  bristling  leaves,  as  the  sun  shines  upon  them  ; 
they  look,  as  though  frosted  with  silver.  You 
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will  remark  a  great  difference  between  what  is 
called  "  the  old  field  pine, "and  that  which  grows 
in  the  woods.  In  a  pine  forest,  you  see  the  trees, 
rising,  like  columns,  to  a  great  height,  totally  bare 
of  branches  ;  and  the  dark  canopy  above  is  like 
a  crown  upon  their  heads.  The  "  old  field"  tree, 
on  the  contrary,  spreads  out  its  branches  near  the 
ground,  and  does  not  grow  to  a  great  height.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  growth  of  pine 
and  oak,  in  a  forest,  alternate  with  each  other.  If 
the  pines  are  cut  down,  oak  almost  invariably 
springs  up  in  their  place. 

Sometimes,  you  see  broad  fields  covered  with 
tall  pines,  which  are  perfectly  dead.  They  look 
like  the  bare  masts,  in  some  vast  harbor.  They 
have  been  killed,  by  peeling  off  the  bark  in  a  cir- 
cle round  the  trunk.  This  is  done,  to  save  the 
labor  of  cutting  them  down,  one  by  one.  The 
dead  trees  gradually  decay,  and  fall,  and  are  then 
burned  upon  the  field,  or  carried  off,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fuel. 

Walking  through  the  wood,  on  this  hill,  we 
come,  unexpectedly,  to  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
bank,  that  borders  the  swamp.  The  ground 
shelves  off,  in  a  descent  of  about  fifty  feet,  almost 
perpendicularly.  The  trees  and  shrubs  grow  on 
the  side  of  the  declivity,  as  well  as  above  and  be- 
low. A  little  stream  gurgles  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  commence  the  dense  swamp  thickets.  Here, 
it  is  not  a  watery  morass,  you  look  upon,  but  an 
extent  of  flat  ground,  covered  with  luxuriant  veg- 
etation. The  mass  of  foliage  appears  absolutely 
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impervious  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  you  may 
see  that  it  can  be  penetrated,  and  that  the  varie- 
ties of  trees  are  new  and  striking.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  the  cypress.  This  grows  so 
large,  in  the  heart  of  the  swamp,  that,  sometimes, 
logs,  eighty  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in  thickness, 
are  brought  thence.  The  trees  themselves  are, 
often,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Its 
foliage  is  feathery,  deep  green,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  cedar,  but  is  thinner  and  more  delicate. 
The  black  gum-tree  is  also  peculiar  to  the  swamp. 
Its  leaf  is  oblong  and  plain,  and  it  bears  a  small 
black  berry.  The  leaf  of  the  sweet  gum  is  small, 
and  resembles  the  oak.  In  the  Spring,  the  thick- 
ets present  a  beautiful  appearance.  Here,  is  the 
sassafras,  with  its  yellow  flowers  ;  and  the  snowy 
blossoms  of  the  dogwood  are  seen  contrasted 
with  the  crimson  profusion  of  the  red-bud.  The 
ash-leaf  maple,  arid  the  elm,  and  birch,  also  grow 
here  abundantly  ;  with  the  beech,  and  wild  pop- 
lar, and  the  tupelo,  a  small  tree,  in  appearance 
not  unlike  the  black  gum.  The  wild  orange,  the 
same  which  is  cultivated  in  England,  under  the 
name  of  Portuguese  laurel,  may  likewise  be  found. 
You  will  see,  around  the  cypresses,  little  wooden 
points,  rounded  at  the  top,  growing  out  of  the 
ground,  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  They  are  the 
cypress  roots,  which  shoot  upward,  and  are  called 
knees  ;  a  name  very  expressive  of  their  appear- 
ance. The  country  people  make  buckets  from 
these,  by  scooping  and  burning  out  the  wood  in- 
side. 
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As  you  return,  you  will  pass  many  a  lovely 
hawthorn  tree,  covered  with  its  white  blossoms. 
The  clusters  of  the  small,  wild  plum  trees,  white 
with  flowers,  present,  also,  a  beautiful  spectacle. 
1  have  heard,  that  the  negroes  are  fond  of  choosing 
spots,  where  the  wild  plum  abounds,  to  bury  their 
dead.  The  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  blossoms  and  foliage,  render  them  extremely 
ornamental.  Here  and  there,  is  a  piece  of  low 
ground,  on  which  the  growth  is  chiefly  of  the  oak 
and  gum  ;  and,  mingled  with  the  foliage  of  these 
trees,  you  will  see  the  hanging  moss.  This  plant 
does  not  take  root  in  the  tree,  like  the  mistletoe, 
but  seems  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  air. 
It  consists  of  long  delicate  fibres,  like  hairs,  curi- 
ously interwoven,  and  hanging  in  fantastic  wreaths, 
from  the  boughs.  It  is  frequently  so  thick,  that, 
in  Winter,  the  trees,  at  a  distance,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  enveloped  in  smoke.  Its  gray  hue, 
and  the  long  wreaths  waving  in  the  air,  give  the 
idea  of  a  shroud  ;  and  the  melancholy  association 
is  confirmed,  when  we  recollect  that  its  abundance 
is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  re- 
gion where  it  grows. 

You  may  next  ride  to  Woodlawn,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  parsonage.  You  skirt  a  hill, 
for  some  distance,  following  the  windings  of  a  quiet 
rivulet,  which,  indeed,  is  hardly  more  than  a  rill. 
Ascending,  you  have,  on  one  side,  the  forest,  with 
its  outside  fringe  of  low  trees  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  same  wide  expanse  of  sloping  hill  and  valley, 
and  field  and  wood.  Entering  the  woods,  you  are 
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encompassed  with  the  glory  of  Spring.  Besides 
what  may  be  called  the  staple  forest  trees,  there 
are  the  persimmon,  with  its  bluish,  and  the  wild 
plum,  with  its  white,  blossoms,  and  the  myrtles,  and 
the  crab-apple,  with  its  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose- 
color,  besides  numerous  others,  of  variously-shad- 
ed foliage.  The  wild  grape-vine  entwines  its  fra- 
grant wreaths  over  many  of  the  boughs  ;  and  the 
yellow  jessamine  hangs  in  graceful  festoons  ;  the 
wild  honeysuckle  grows,  also,  in  great  abundance. 
The  perfume  of  these  flowers  renders  the  air  al- 
most heavy  with  fragrance.  You  may  see  other 
beings,  than  man,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  the  shade. 
The  little  wren  hops  across  your  path,  and  the  red- 
bird  whistles  from  the  boughs  over  your  head. 
Here,  too,  are  the  bulfinch  and  thrush,  with  the 
black-bird  and  partridge  ;  and  the  little  spirited 
bee-catcher,  and  the  melodious  mocking-bird,  and 
a  host  of  others.  The  rice-bird,  (red-bird  of  the 
North,)  which  is  seen,  in  the  Winter  months,  has 
taken  his  departure,  to  prey  on  the  tender  rice,  in 
the  low  country.  But  I  cannot  attempt  even  to 
enumerate  all. 

A  short  ride  or  walk  will  bring  you  to  a  precipi- 
tous bank,  which  commands  a  noble  view  of  the 
Santee  river.  The  trees,  on  its  margin,  scarcely 
reach  to  the  level  of  the  spot  where  you  stand.  A 
broad  strip  of  swamp-land  lies  between  the  base 
of  the  hill  and  the  river.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Santee  swamp  extends  for  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach., — one  vast  plain  of  dense  foliage.  Far 
up,  the  river  is  broad,  and  looks  very  imposing  ; 
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to  the  left,  it  becomes  somewhat  narrower,  as  the 
eye  follows  its  course.  A  flock  of  wild-ducks 
may  sometimes  be  seen,  clustered  on  its  smooth 
bosom  ;  and  I  never  visited  the  spot,  when  I  did 
not  observe  a  turkey-vulture  or  buzzard,  sailing, 
majestically,  overhead.  The  motion  of  these  birds 
is  very  graceful.  They  float,  slowly,  through  the 
air,  on  expanded  wing,  and  rise  high  enough  to 
be  seen  to  peculiar  advantage. 

A  still  better  view  of  the  river  may  be  obtained, 
at  the  place  where  the  boats  usually  land.  There, 
you  stand  on  a  promontory,  beautifully  rounded, 
and  girded  with  trees.  The  descent  is  steep,  and 
the  water  is  at  your  feet.  On  the  left  hand,  the 
shore,  upon  either  side,  describes  a  graceful,  wa- 
ving line,  and  high  hills,  covered  with  woods, 
enclose  the  river.  On  the  right,  the  view  is  dif- 
ferent, but  equally  beautiful  ;  sloping  hills,  on  one 
side,  and  opposite,  the  swamp,  that  stretches  to 
the  seashore. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  finding  something  to  sur- 
prise you,  visit  a  ravine,  some  distance  to  the 
north,  formed  by  the  continual  washing  of  a  small 
stream,  swollen  by  the  rains.  The  descent  is 
about  eighty  feet,  perpendicular.  The  sides  of 
the  abyss  (for  so  it  is,  rather  than  any  thing  else) 
are  composed  of  layers  of  sand,  of  various  colors, 
which  are  sometimes  hardened  to  rock.  When 
the  stream  is  dry,  its  path  along  the  bottom,  and 
the  rocky  steps  by  which  it  leaps  down  into  its  bed, 
may  be  distinctly  seen.  A  few  pines,  that  grow 
on  the  verge,  have  fallen,  with  the  caving-in  of 
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the  earth,  and  hang  in  an  inverted  position.  The 
roots  of  the  trees,  that  yet  stand,  have  lost  their 
covering  of  earth,  and,  having  no  longer  a  support, 
drop,  naked,  over  the  bank.  The  reddish,  brown, 
and  gray,  colors,  of  the  different  layers  of  clay 
and  sand,  give  the  gap  a  raw  and  recent  appear- 
ance, as  if  the  earth  had  but  just  been  torn  open. 

As  you  turn  towards  yonder  hospitable  mansion, 
you  may  remark  a  clump  of  trees,  looking  like  an 
island,  in  the  midst  of  the  field.  There,  is  the 
negro  burial  place.  The  humble  graves  may  be 
seen,  as  you  approach;  some,  marked  simply  by 
a  board,  others,  by  a  rude  cross.  The  tokens  of 
life  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot  ; 
there,  is  the  horse-mill  for  grinding  corn,  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  ;  and,  a  little  further  oft',  a  stuff- 
ed crow,  with  his  wings  spread,  is  suspended  from 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  to  frighten  the  feathered  thieves 
from  the  crop. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  "  these  parts"  is  a 
rock,  upon  a  bluff,  overlooking  the  river,  which 
bears  the  track  of  a  cloven  hoof,  and  of  a  human 
foot ;  besides  two  lines,  that  might  have  been 
made  by  a  carriage-wheel.  The  story,  facetiously 
related,  to  account  for  this  singular  appearance,  is, 
that  Satan  once  came,  in  person,  to  visit  a  family 
who  lived  hard  by,  and  sup  with  them,  after  a  game 
at  cards.  One  of  the  company,  having  dropped  a 
card  under  the  table,  discovered  the  cloven  foot 
of  his  fellow-guest,  and  forthwith  commenced  a 
form  of  exorcism,  which  proved  so  far  successful, 
that  his  infernal  majesty  instantly  took  his  depart- 
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ure,  leaving  behind  a  strong  odor  of  brimstone, 
and  both  his  footprints,  besides  the  track  of  the 
wheel  of  his  sulky,  upon  the  rock  above  men- 
tioned. 

However  little  interest  you  may  feel,  in  the 
track  or  the  legend,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  fine  view  you  have  from  this  spot.  I  hardly 
remember  a  more  beautiful  one  ;  and  it  commands 
several  miles.  There,  are  sloping  fields,  green 
with  the  crops  or  with  broom-grass,  and  sprinkled 
with  young  pine  trees  ;  there,  are  valleys,  dark  with 
shade,  and  hills  rising  behind  each  other,  crowned 
with  variegated  woods,  and  the  long  pine-ridge,  in 
the  remote  distance,  defined  against  the  sky,  with 
its  line  of  darker  foliage,  just  under  it.  The  steep 
overlooks  the  swamp-land,  through  which  the 
river'flows  ;  and  that  may  be  seen,  like  a  bright 
thread,  in  the  distance,  between  two  groves  of 
pine*  The  landscape  is,  in  every  way,  varied, 
so  as  to  please  the  eye,  without  wearying  it.  The 
rail-road  winds  under  the  hill,  and  the  laborers 
engaged  upon  it  look,  from  this  height,  no  larger 
than  children. 

On  the  hill,  to  the  right,  stands  the  house  that 
bears  the  name  of  Fort  Mott.  Here,  occurred  a 
scene,  noted  in  the  history  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle.  The  house  being  in  possession  of  the 
British,  a  party  of  the  Americans  wound  through 
the  ravine,  and,  ascending  the  hill,  by  shooting 
kindled  arrows  into  the  building,  compelled  the 
enemy  to  abandon  their  quarters.  They  fired  the 
house,  at  the  suggestion  of  its  patriotic  mistress. 
8  ix. 
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The  mound  they  threw  up,  some  yards  from  the 
dwelling,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Near  the  c  Track'  are  the  remains  of  another 
fortification,  now  only  marked  by  a  cluster  of 
trees, — the  '  Pride  of  India,'  mingled  with  the  oak, 
and  a  shrub,  somewhat  resembling  the  palmetto. 

The  superstition  of  the  old  negroes  and  country 
people  has  marked  a  spot,  in  the  distant  valley, 
where  a  small  stream  makes  its  way  over  a  bed 
of  stones.  A  hut  once  stood  there,  directly  over 
the  water,  and  built  upon  the  stones.  An  old 
woman,  of  singular  and  unsocial  manners,  lived  in 
it.  She  had  her  spring,  in  one  corner  of  her  cab- 
in ;  and  her  bathing-tub,  when  she  chose  to  bathe, 
just  at  the  door.  She  was  attended  by  an  aged 
negro  "emale,  who,  being  humpbacked,  and  pre- 
tending to  tell  fortunes,  was  an  object  of  terror  to 
all  the  ignorant  in  the  neighborhood.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  other  proof  of  her  deal- 
ings in  the  black  art.*  But  tales  of  wonder  have 
often  been  built  upon  slighter  foundations. 

Before  we  finish  our  ramble,  I  will  conduct  you 
to  a  small,  but  singular,  cavern,  some  miles  distant. 
Entering  a  space,  between  the  hills,  you  perceive 
a  wide  opening  in  the  side  of  one.  The  arch  is 
of  limestone,  .covered  with  soil,  and  decked  with 
foliage,  and  wreaths  of  the  yellow  jessamine.  A 
wide  chamber,  roofed  with  the  solid  rock,  extends 
into  the  hill ;  how  far,  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained ;  for  it  is  so  choked  up,  at  the  remote  part, 

*  Fortune-telling,  or  pretending  to  deal  with  spirits,  is  so 
called. 
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by  sand  washed  in  by  the  rains,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, without  digging  a  way,  to  penetrate  to  its 
furthest  end.  This  was  once,  no  doubt,  an  open- 
ing in  the  opposite  hill-side.  The  sand,  heaped 
up,  has  rendered  the  floor  uneven  ;  but,  by  means 
of  a  few  days'  labor,  it  might  be  removed,  and  the 
cave  converted  into  a  spacious  and  comfortable 
dwelling.  It  is  said  once  to  have  been  frequented 
by  outlaws,  who  lived  by  theft,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  conceal  their  booty  in  its  recesses.  The 
roof  is  irregular,  from  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
limestone  ;  and  shows  many  fantastic  shapes,  some- 
times resembling  artificial  work  in  plaster.  It  is 
also  hung  with  the  clay  nests  of  a  species  of  wasp. 
The  walls  are  full  of  cavities  and  recesses.  Two 
of  the  last  are  wide  enough  to  hold  a  bed,  and 
one  is  a  complete  bedchamber,  entered  by  a  nat- 
ural door,  and  curiously  lighted  by  a  hole  which 
serves  as  a  window.  These,  as  well  as  the  larger 
apartment,  are  furnished  with  shelves  or  projec- 
tions, that  might  answer  the  purpose  of  a  pantry. 
In  one  corner,  bubbles  up  a  clear  spring,  and  a 
little  rill  runs  from  it,  along  the  side  of  the  cave, 
to  its  mouth.  If  you  place  a  lighted  pine  knot  in 
each  of  the  larger  recesses,  and  one  at  the  furthest 
part  of  the  cave,  and  then  retire,  a  short  distance 
from  the  mouth,  it  presents  a  wild  and  romantic 
appearance.  You  cannot  see  its  limits  ;  and  the 
dark  and  yawning  abyss  seems  to  stretch  far  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Having  explored  the  interior,  a  lovely  scene 
greets  you  without.      The  little  stream   ripples 
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softly  on,  over  a  bed  of  white  sand  ;  and,  for  a 
short  distance,  the  space  between  the  abrupt  hills 
is  just  wide  enough  for  it.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  hill,  on  one  side,  recedes  a  little,  giving  a 
broader  path  to  the  rivulet.  The  wild  myrtles 
cluster,  thickly,  on  its  borders,  and  the  grape-vine 
grows,  luxuriantly,  bending  the  slender  trees,  so  as 
almost  to  form  arches  over  it.  Now,  the  stream 
becomes  swifter,  and  dashes,  in  miniature  rapids, 
over  a  few  stones,  or  flows  between  mossy  banks, 
a  foot  or  two  in  height.  Winding,  again,  you 
come,  suddenly,  upon  a  picturesque  little  water- 
fall, or  rather  fountain,  gushing  from  a  fissure  in  the 
rock,  alongside,  and  sparkling  and  foaming,  as  it 
hastens  down  to  join  the  peaceful  rill.  This  again 
expands,  and  moistens  a  broad  strip  of  land,  on 
which  there  is  a  cane-brake,  upon  a  small  scale, 
looking  brilliantly  green,  even  amidst  the  wealth 
of  verdure  around.  The  holly,  with  its  bright 
prickly  leaves,  and  the  delicate  young  cypress, 
and  the  small  oak,  are  seen  here  in  profusion,  be- 
sides the  myrtle,  and  others.  Nor  is  there  lack 
of  flowers.  Now  and  then,  you  find  a  superb 
bush  of  azalias,  and  the  jessamine  entwines  the 
boughs  ;  while  the  violet  and  the  phlox  may  be 
plucked  in  abundance.  The  heavy  pines  tower 
far  above,  and  throw  their  shadows  over  the  dell. 
There  is  absolute  delight,  on  a  bright  and  warm 
day,  in  following  the  windings  of  a  gentle  stream 
through  the  woods.  You  may  pursue  this,  a  mile 
further,  it  increasing  as  you  proceed,  and  the 
woods  growing  thicker.  It  terrhinates,  at  length, 
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in  a  small  pond,  thickly  covered  with  trees.  At 
one  end  of  this  pond,  stands  a  cotton-gin,  or  mill 
for  picking  out  the  cotton  seed,  which  operation 
is  called  ginning.  The  seed  falls  in  a  heap,  with- 
out, and  looks  like  masses  of  dirty  snow.  It  has 
that  appearance,  from  the  covering  of  cotton  which 
envelopes  every  seed.  It  forms  excellent  ma- 
nure, and  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  can  point  out  to  you  but 
a  very  few  of  the  curious  and  beautiful  things  you 
may  see,  in  such  a  ramble.  All  must  look  for 
themselves ;  and,  if  you  use  your  eyes  to  good 
purpose,  during  a  short  walk  of  an  hour,  you  will 
never  fail  to  find  enough,  largely  to  repay  your 
attention. 


A  LEGEND  OF  LAKE  PEPIN. 

IN  olden  time, — that  is,  some  fifteen  years  back, 
or  so,  for  our  antiquity  in  America  is  of  very  re- 
cent date, — a  tour  over  the  Continent  was  no  trifling 
matter.  The  traveller,  who  now  snatches  up  his 
valise,  takes  his  seat  in  the  rail-car,  and  compos- 
edly begins  the  morning  newspaper,  knowing  that 
he  will  be  whirled  through  half  a  dozen  States  be- 
fore the  day  is  over,  then  made  his  will,  before 
setting  out,  and  parted,  with  many  an  adieu,  from 
a  circle  of  weeping  friends.  Yet  the  slow  fashion 
of  locomotion  had,  also,  its  advantages.  How 
many  a  lovely  scene  could  one  admire,  during  the 
8*- 
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day's  progress  of  a  stage  coach !  You  have  nev- 
er, probably,  dear  reader,  crossed  the  Allegha- 
nies,  by  the  ancient  road.  It  offered  a  view  of 
every  possible  variety  of  landscape.  At  times, 
the  road  wound  along  the  mountain  side  ;  above, 
were  piled  towering  cliffs,  draperied  with  fleecy 
clouds,  and  flecked  with  dark  moss,  from  which 
dwarf  shrubs  were  growing,  the  glory  of  the 
sunshine  on  the  peaks,  in  the  distance,  contrast- 
ed with  the  deep  shadows  that  overhung  the 
path.  Below,  and  fearfully  near,  were  ragged 
precipices,  from  whose  cavernous  depths  sound- 
ed the  hoarse  murmur  of  waters,  a  distant  gleam 
occasionally  betraying  the  course  of  the  rivulet, 
while  the  winds  often  surged,  heavily,  through  the 
tree  tops,  giving  notice  that  a  storm  was  at  hand. 
But  how  gorgeously  beautiful  was  the  scene,  as  the 
field  of  vision  expanded  !  A  vast  region  of  blue 
summits,  a  world  of  mountains,  appears  ;  here,  a 
gray  and  riven  cliff,  like  some  ruined  tower,  but 
crowned  with  woods;  there,  a  spot  of  bright 
green,  girdled  by  a  threadlike  stream,  which 
shows  like  an  emerald  set  in  diamonds,  while  the 
range  of  lofty  and  wooded  hills,  stretching  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  vision,  leads  the  imagination  to  a 
fair  country,  where  the  purple  and  golden  tints  of 
Autumn  are  smiling,  and  where  the  streams,  that 
have  their  rise  here,  expand  into  noble  rivers,  to 
water  the  fields  of  industry,  and  bear  its  produce 
on  their  bosom. 

Few  human  associations  are  blended  with  these 
localities  of  grandeur  ;  even  tradition  is  lost.     Un- 
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cultured  Nature  reigns,  an  enthroned  queen.  We 
could  imagine  that  she  might  retire,  driven  west- 
ward, as  she  is,  into  these  fastnesses,  and  hold  her 
throne  unmoved,  and  deem  her  citadel  impreg- 
nable. But,  alas  !  for  such  romance  ;  the  spirit 
of  modern  improvement  has  made  sad  inroads. 
The  imperial  rock,  whose  summit  u  flouts  the 
sky,"  has  been  bored,  and  now  yields  a  subter- 
ranean passage.  The  traveller  enters  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  deep  darkness  surrounds  him  ;  he 
sees  but  the  flaming  cinders  that  rush  behind  the 
car,  and  hears  only  the  deep  booming  of  the  bell. 
Drops  trickle  through  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and 
perhaps  fall  upon  him  ;  but  he  stays  not  to  think 
of  the  wonders  of  that  spot.  That  is  the  birth- 
place of  some  of  America's  noblest  rivers  ! 

On  the  summit  of  this  stupendous  pile,  com- 
mences the  division  of  the  eastern  and  western 
waters.  The  infant  streams,  having  received 
their  first  impulse  from  the  Power  that  bade  them 
rise  to  earth's  surface,  trickle  down  the  mountain 
side,  each  in  its  appointed  course  ;  gathering 
strength  as  they  go,  receiving  accessaries  from 
every  spring,  until  the  humble  rill  is  lost  in  the  sil- 
very stream  ;  till  this,  pursuing  its  untiring  course, 
swells  into  the  mighty  river  !  Here,  in  their  play- 
ful babyhood,  prattling  softly  of  glories  to  come, 
we  find  the  wild  and  graceful  Juniata  ;  the  clas- 
sic Susquehanna  ;  the  bounding,  gambolling  Al- 
leghany  ;  the  gentle,  modest  Monongahela  ;  and 
here,  fairest  of  all,  la  belle  riviere*, — the  Ohio. 
*  The  beautiful  river. 
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There  are  innumerable  scenes,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, among  which  a  tourist  will  linger  with  inter- 
est. Besides  the  famous  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
the  Little  Falls,  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Snelling, 
an  outlet  of  numberless  lakes,  are  well  worthy  of 
attention.  In  this  spot,  old  and  hoary  Winter 
puts  on  a  garb  that  rivals  the  flush  of  Summer, 
and  the  magnificence  of  Autumn.  The  richest 
gems,  that  ever  glittered  on  a  monarch's  crown, 
are  less  dazzling,  than  the  jewelled  frost-work  in 
these  crystal  temples.  This  display,  you  would 
acknowledge  to  surpass  the  orange  groves  and  jes- 
samine bowers  of  the  more  sunny  latitudes,  which 
the  lordly  Mississippi  visits. 

Among  the  scenes,  most  lovely  in  themselves, 
and  interesting  from  tradition,  your  memory  will 
recur  often  to  Lake  Pepin.  This  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  miles  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Its  margin,  extending 
twenty  miles,  on  either  side,  is  enriched  with  ev- 
ery varied  beauty  that  can  adorn  a  landscape. 
Its  peaceful  waters  sleep  beside  the  flower-enam- 
elled prairie,  or  lave  the  richly-wooded  mound,  or 
deepen  in  the  shadow  of  the  towering  crag.  The 
curious  eye,  that  turns  from  the  loveliness  and 
grandeur  of  Nature  to  the  things  of  man,  may 
here  contemplate,  too,  the  triumphs  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  may  see  the  steam-boat,  the  conquer- 
or of  waters,  pouring  forth^  a  sheet  of  fire  ;  its 
volumes  of  dense  smoke  struggling  heavily  up- 
ward, till  they  mingle  with  the  dim  atmosphere. 
In  the  wake  of  the  "boat  of  fires,"  follows  the 
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light  canoe  of  the  savage  chief.  Thus  are  illus- 
trated the  first  and  last  effort  of  savage  and  civil- 
ized man.  The  comparison  ends  not  here.  On 
the  deck  of  the  first,  woman  sits,  esteemed  as 
4i  Nature's  last,  best  gift,"  sheltered,  caressed, 
and  protected,  with  tenderest  care.  In  the  canoe, 
the  laborious,  degraded  squaw  propels  her  lordly 
chief,  humble,  subdued,  but  uncomplaining.  Be- 
side the  barbarous  relic  of  heathen  darkness,  is 
the  beautiful  result  of  enlightened  Christianity  ! 
An  arbor,  of  Nature's  own  planting,  carpeted 
with  moss,  enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  and  sha- 
ded by  a  canopy  of  foliage,  various  in  shade  and 
hue,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  It 
will  attract  the  passing  glance,  by  its  beauty,  and 
by  the  romantic  associations  connected  with  it. 
Some  fifty  years  since,  a  touching  tragedy  was 
enacted  here.*  A  young  Indian  girl,  of  the 
Sioux,  was  accustomed,,  on  this  spot,  to  meet  her 
lover,  belonging  to  another  tribe.  Their  love  was 
of  elder  growth,  than  the  enmity  of  their  kindred. 
To  the  left  of  this  arbor,  rose  a  high  bluff,  that 
flung  its  shadow  over  a  secluded  cove.  When 
the  sign  of  security  was  displayed  on  the  shore, 
the  lover's  bark  might  be  seen,  shooting,  rapidly, 
over  the  waters  colored  by  the  setting  sun.  The 
dark-haired  maiden  stood  on  the  bank,  dressed  in 
the  most  fanciful  of  savage  costumes,  to  welcome 

*  The  accomplished  lady,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
"  legend,"  received  it  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  Indian  of  the 
Sioux  tribe,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene. 
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her  youthful  brave.*  Their  stolen  interviews  at 
length  became  known  to  her  relatives  ;  and  she 
was  suffered  to  go  no  more  alone  to  the  Lake. 
They  had  already  betrothed  her,  the  flower  of 
their  tribe,  to  another  bridegroom.  It  has  been 
said,  that  love  is  less  powerful  in  the  hearts  of  sav- 
ages, than  with  the  educated ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that,  from  that  day,  the  Indian  girl's  cheek  grew 
pale  ;  her  eye  lost  its  lustre  ;  her  form  wasted  ; 
and  she  ceased  to  interest  herself  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  sports  of  her  companions.  Once,  only, 
had  she  seen  him  she  loved,  since  their  forced 
parting  ;  once,  only  ;  but,  in  despair,  she  had 
then  pledged  herself  to  become  his,  irrevocably, 
before  the  moon  should  wane.  She  was  to  fly 
with  him,  to  his  kindred  and  his  wigwam,  and 
dwell  with  him,  to  the  west  of  the  great  water. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  moon  threw  a 
robe  of  silver  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  tipping  the 
summits  of  the  dark  trees  with  soft  light,  and  turn- 
ing to  showers  of  pearls  the  spray  of  the  dancing 
streamlet,  that  flung  itself  from  the  side  of  the 
cliff.  The  arbor,  close  to  the  Lake,  was  occupied 
by  a  hunting  party  of  Sioux,  busied  now  in  pre- 
paring their  evening  meal.  The  elder  squaws 
were  hovering  about  the  fire  ;  the  men  reclined 
on  the  grass,  and  dozed,  or  smoked  their  pipes  ; 
while  the  young  damsels  sang  cheerful  songs,  or 
talked  merrily  of  the  bridal  that  was  to  take  place 
on  the  morrow,  between  one  of  their  number,  and 

*  Among  the  Indians,  a  warrior  is  called  a  brave. 
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the  wealthiest  hunter  of  the  tribe.  The  bride, 
alas  !  she  sat  apart  from  the  happy  group.  She 
was  a  gentle  girl,  of  slender,  flexile  form,  that 
was  but  partially  concealed  by  the  rich  mantle, 
which  denoted  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Her 
cheek  was  pale  ;  her  hands  were  helplessly  clasp- 
ed ;  her  head  drooped  on  her  bosom.  She  look- 
ed like  a  statue  of  mute  grief.  But,  now  and 
then,  with  a  quick  and  furtive  motion,  she  would 
raise  her  head,  and  glance,  with  a  look  of  intense 
eagerness,  over  the  Lake,  rapidly  scanning  every 
nook  and  inlet  within  sight.  Then,  again  sinking 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  she  would  relapse  into 
her  apparent  apathy. 

She  well  knew,  that,  for  three  nights,  as  the 
moon  climbed  the  eastern  hills,  her  brave  had  look- 
ed for  her,  had  come  to  claim  her  promised  hand. 
She  feared,  lest  he  should  come,  once  more  ;  and 
a  deadly  chilJness  crept  over  her  heart,  as  she 
looked  around  upon  her  fierce  kindred,  and 
thought  that  his  heart's  blood  might,  ere  mid- 
night, dye  their  weapons.  She  shuddered  and 
sighed,  and  again  fixed  her  straining  gaze  upon  the 
Lake.  Ah  !  her  forebodings  are  realized  !  In 
the  distance  appeared  the  well-known  bark  canoe, 
shooting  rapidly  across  the  smooth  waters,  that 
sparkled,  as  they  parted  before  it.  The  boat  was 
wreathed  with  vines  and  bridal  flowers  ;  proclaim- 
ing, according  to  Indian  custom,  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  its  occupant.  His  tall,  graceful  form, 
well  defined  in  the  soft  light,  in  the  picturesque 
dress  and  plumes  of  a  warrior,  might  have  served 
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for  the  model  of  a  statuary,  who  wished  to  repre- 
sent an  Indian  Apollo. 

A  wild  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
girl ;  a  cry  of  dismay, — for  the  others  had  caught 
the  sight.  There  was  a  murmur  of  whispered 
voices  ;  and  a  sudden  rush  to  their  rifles  announ- 
ced, in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  their 
fatal  intention.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
The  maiden  sprang  to  her  feet,  paused,  for  a 
single  second,  as  if  irresolute,  and  then,  with 
the  swiftness  of  light,  darted  up  the  precipice. 
Bounding  from  one  jutting  rock  to  another,  clam- 
bering over  prostrate  trees,  now  seizing  a  branch 
from  above,  and  swinging  herself  over  abysses  of 
frightful  depth,  now  rushing  through  masses  of 
tangled  boughs,  emerging  with  bleeding  arms  and 
feet, — with  the  speed  of  the  frightened  fawn,  she 
pressed  forward,  setting  pursuit  at  defiance,  till 
she  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  bluff.  Stand- 
ing on  its  utmost  verge,  her  torn  hair  and  gar- 
ments floating  in  the  wind,  with  frantic  gestures 
she  waved-  her  arms  towards  her  lover,  to  warn 
him  of  his  danger.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
young  chief  indeed  looked  up  to  the  giddy  height, 
where  stood  the  slender  form  of  his  beloved,  like 
an  angel,  just  alighted  ;  but  he  caught  not  her  im- 
passioned meaning.  Perhaps  he  mistook  her  wild 
gestures  of  alarm,  for  those  of  welcome  and  en- 
couragement. On  he  came,  still  more  swiftly,  to 
meet  his  fate.  His  foes  were  awaiting  him  ;  their 
weapons  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  ;  the  roar  of 
musketry  was  heard,  mingled  with  the  yell  of 
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savage  vengeance.  But,  louder  than  that  ominous 
death-cry,  a  fearful  shriek  from  the  cliff  pierced 
the  very  skies.  The  m'aiden  on  its  summit  was 
seen  to  raise  her  hands  to  the  heaven  of  the  Ma- 
nitto,*  as  if  imprecating  vengeance  on  her  cruel 
brethren  ;  then,  springing  from  the  sheer  verge, 
the  hapless  victim  of  Indian  fidelity  found  a  grave 
in  the  waters  of  the  Lake.  Such  is  the  story, 
so  well  attested,  in  remembrance  of  which,  the 
savages  regard  this  lovely  spot  with  superstitious 
terror. 


A  VISIT  TO  MONUMENT  MOUNTAIN. 

THE  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  though 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  variety  of  hill  and 
valley,  of  soft  swelling  upland,  and  grassy  mead- 
ow, has  no  locality  more  beautiful,  than  the  valley 
of  the  Housatonic,  in  which  lies  the  little  village 
of  Stockbridge.  You  have  doubtless  heard  this 
scene  better  described,  than  I  can  hope  to  picture 
it  ;  and  some  of  you,  my  readers,  are  familiar 
with  its  loveliness.  We  will  not,  therefore,  lin- 
ger in  the  valley,  presuming  you  have  seen  what 
it  has  to  show  ;  that  you  have  visited  the  little 
white  schoolhouse  at  the  base  of  Laurel  Hill,  with 
its  green  lawn  shaded  by  trees  ;  and  have  walked 
up  the  hill  itself,  by  its  winding  path,  stopping  to 
admire  the  rich  laurel  blossoms.  You  have  stood 

*  The  Indian  Deity,  or  Great  Spirit. 
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on  the  bare  rock  upon  its  summit,  that  overlooks 
the  shady  glen;  that  "  sacrifice  rock,"  which 
Miss  Sedgwick's  '  Hope  Leslie'  has  rendered  fa- 
mous. You  have  followed  the  serpentine  wind- 
ings of  the  lovely  Housatonic,  and  wandered  over 
the  rich  fields  that  border  it,  and  parted  the  thick 
fringe  of  willow-boughs,  to  gain  'a  sight  of  its 
sparkling  waters. 

Have  you  ever  ascended  Monument  Mountain  ? 
The  bare  cliffs  may  be  seen,  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance. The  carriage-road  goes  up  but  a  little 
way,  when  it  becomes  so  rough  and  steep,  as  to 
be  impracticable  for  carriages  to  ascend.  On 
horseback,  you  may  venture  much  further.  But, 
ere  long,  you  must  trust  to  your  feet  alone.  The 
path  becomes  more  difficult,  the  ascent  steeper, 

"Shaggy  and  wild 

With  mossy  trees,  and  pinnacles  of  flint, 
And  many  a  hanging  crag." 

You  climb  the  successive  acclivities,  and  find 
the  bare  crags  yet  rising  over  your  head.  But 
they  become  fewer,  as  you  ascend  ;  and  you  seem 
nearer  to  the  sky.  One  towering  precipice  re- 
mains unsurmounted.  You  toil,  unweariedly,  up- 
ward, clinging  to  the  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  and 
clambering  over  many  a  projecting  rock.  Should 
the  wind  blow  violently,  you  might  be  shaken  from 
your  frail  foot-hold.  The  task  is  at  length  ac- 
complished, and  you  stand  on  the  dizzy  verge. 

Take  breath,  before  you  survey  the  scene  be- 
fore you;  a  scene  of  beauty,  and  majesty,  and  mag- 
nificence, to  which  no  language  can  do  justice. 
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The  rocks,  piled  to  form  this  stupendous  structure, 

are  here, 

"  Dark 

With  the  thick  moss  of  centuries,  and  there, 
Of  chalky  whiteness,  where  the  thunderbolt 
Has  splintered  them." 

The  clift*  frowns  over  a  sea  of  woods  below  ; 
and,  as  the  wind  sweeps  through  the  masses  of  fo- 
liage, the  faintly-heard  sound  is  like  a  spirit  dirge. 
What  a  picture  is  beyond  !  The  lovely  valley, 
with  its  green  meadows,  and  rich  fields,  and  spots 
of  woodland  ;  white  houses  peeping  among  the 
orchards,  with  miniature  gardens  and  lawns,  all, 
as  if  traced  on  a  map  !  The  river,  like  a  streak 
of  silver,  may  be  traced,  in  all  its  playful  mazes  ; 
the  luxuriant  growth  upon  its  banks  occasionally 
concealing  it,  while,  anon,  it  bursts  from  the  green, 
wavy  veil,  and  laughs  in  the  sun.  The  sloping 
hills  are  robed  in  a  mantle  of  bright  verdure,  and 
sprinkled  with  thickets.  Yonder,  faintly  descried, 
lies  a  lovely  lake,  closely  cradled  in  their  embrace. 
The  outline  of  the  nearest  hills  is  defined  ;  •  the 
more  distant  are  indistinct,  and  of  a  violet  hue. 
The  shadows  of  evening  are  growing  on  their  base, 
but  their  heads  are  touched  with  a  thread  of  light, 
that  looks  like  a  golden  crown.  They  might  seem 
majestic  altars,  wreathed  with  green  garlands,  and 
consecrated  by  fire  from  Heaven.  Still  more  dis- 
tant, like  the  folds  of  a  lofty  curtain,  tremble  blue 
and  misty  heights,  and  blend  with  the  vapory  sky. 

The  legend,  connected  with  these  "gray,  old 
rocks,"  of  an  Indian  girl,  the  prey  of  hopeless 
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love,  who  threw  herself  from  the  precipice,  is 
known  to  you,  from  the  poem  of  Bryant,  entitled 
'Monument  Mountain.'  I  have  been  told,  by 
one  who  professes  to  have  learned  the  real  tradi- 
tion from  the  Indians,  that  the  unfortunate  damsel 
was  the  victim,  not  of  love,  but  'drink  ;  and  fell 
off,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide,  which  is  the  true  version  of  the  story. 

Between  two  of  the  hills,  below,  is  a  singular 
ravine,  called  the  Ice  Hole,  or  Ice  Glen.  On  the 
sultriest  Summer  day,  the  wanderer,  through  this 
wild  gorge,  will  be  chilled  with  cold.  That  the 
two  hills  were  formerly  one,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
They  have  been  violently  torn  asunder  ;  separated 
u  by  a  hammer-stroke  of  the  Artificer  of  worlds." 
The  split  rocks  are  hurled  down,  in  indescribable 
confusion.  Some  are  planted,  like  solid,  eternal 
cubes  ;  others,  suspended  by  angles,  seem  bately 
poised,  and  ever  in  the  act  of  falling.  They  await 
some  new  convulsion  of  Nature,  to  hurl  them 
downward,  in  their  career  of  ruin.  The  huge  frag- 
ments are  of  dismal  hue,  gray  and  black,  and  over- 
grown with  thick  moss,  that,  rank  and  dewy,  fills 
the  many  crevices  and  caverns.  They  might  be 
compared  to  "an  everlasting,  stony  avalanche," 
or,  more  aptly,  to  the  huge  billows  of  a  river  of 
granite.  It  is,  without  metaphor,  a  perfect  cata- 
ract of  rocks,  to  which  the  variety  of  their  forms, 
the  diversity  of  their  position,  the  fantastic  jum- 
ble of  the  ruins,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
on  their  surface  and  in  their  depths,  seem,  at  limes, 
to  give  motion. 
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Nor  will  you  cease  to  be  delighted,  in  leaving 
this  delicious  valley.  On  the  road  towards  Spring- 
field, the  winding  course  of  the  river  is  beautifully 
shown.  You  meet  it,  unexpectedly,  several  times, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  ;  it  haunts  you,  like  the 
remembrance  of  the  glories  you  have  seen.  Nor 
will  you  pass,  without  admiration,  a  secluded  lake, 
spreading  its  bright  sheet  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  reflecting  the  tall  forest  trees,  in  its  placid  mir- 
ror. These  exquisite  lakes  abound,  in  this  region. 
The  scenery  is  varied,  and  fairy-like,  in  its  beauty. 
You  will  pause  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  that 
commands  an  extensive  view  ;  a  wide  sweep  of 
glade  and  forest,  mountain  and  valley,  charmingly 
diversified,  watered  by  streams,  and  sprinkled  with 
white  villages.  On  the  road  between  Blandford 
and  Westfield,  a  picturesque  waterfall,  or  rather 
succession  of  waterfalls,  is  hid  in  a  woody  glen, 
so  concealed  by  the  foliage,  that  you  hear  its  voice 
long  before  seeing  it,  and  only  find  it,  by  parting 
the  thick  bushes,  and  descending  the  declivity.  I 
could  not  even  find  that  it  had  a  name.  The 
Westfield  river,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut, are  now  seen  ;  and  the  view  becomes 
more  imposing.  The  glen,  with  its  wooded  rocks, 
is  on  one  side  ;  the  mountains,  on  the  other.  Now, 
you  look  out  upon  fields,  waving  with  the  plenteous 
harvest ;  now,  on  another  picture  of  hill  and  val- 
ley. Here,  is  an  expanse  of  low  meadow-land, 
luxuriant  in  verdure,  which  was  inundated,  not 
long  ago,  by  a  freshet  of  the  Westfield  river. 
9* 
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The  logs  yet  remain  lodged  in  the  tops  of  the  tall 
trees,  where  they  were  carried  by  the  flood. 

But,  till  you  cease  to  ramble,  you  can  never 
cease  to  admire.  The  scenery,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  Hudson,  though  less  bold  and  imposing.  It 
deserves  a  volume  by  itself. 


SODUS  BAY. 

Thou  art  serene,  in  Summer  beauty,  still, 

Bright  Bay  !  the  wavelet's  curl,  the  wood-crowned  hill, 

The  rich,  green  shore,  swelling  in  graceful  sweep, 

And  the  wide  waters,  in  their  sunbright  sleep, 

In  loveliness  the  same  !    When  first  the  beam 

Of  morn  is  mirrored  in  the  silvery  stream, 

That  seeks  thy  bosom,  and  the  breezes  break 

Thy  slumbers,  and  the  dancing  ripples  wake  ; 

Or  when  the  winds  are  sleeping,  when  the  sky, 

At  noon,  gleams  blue  and  distant  from  on  high, 

Or  at  red  eve,  no  fairer  spot  the  sun, 

In  his  broad  path  of  light,  has  looked  upon  ; 

And  the  pale  rnoon,  in  all  her  midnight  round, 

No  place  of  holier  loveliness  has  found. 

Thou  know'stno  change  !  E'en  thus,  when  starlesa  night 

Has  closed  on  eyes  that  loved  thee,  clear  and  bright 

Wilt  thou  smile  on  !  As  calmly,  in  thy  face, 

Those  bending  woods  will  look.     Thou,  in  the  embrace 

Of  the  wide  shore,  as  sweetly  shalt  repose, 

As  purely  picture  evening's  fervid  close. 

Thou  hast  no  part  in  passing  years,  that  tell 

Of  human  ills  !  My  native  shore  !  farewell  ! 

The  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  affords  no 
scenery  more  beautiful,  than  that  around  Sodus 
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Bay,  which  lies  midway  between  Oswego  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  river,  a  few  hours'  sail 
from  each.  The  view  from  the  Lake  is  limited  ; 
you  see  the  lighthouse  on  the  hill,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  and  the  white  roofs  of  the 
village  ;  but  the  slender  line  of  shore  cuts  off  the 
view  of  the  splendid  sheet  of  the  Bay,  sprinkled 
with  islands,  and  spreading  far  into  the  country. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  refresh  ourselves,  awhile, 
in  a  little  dell,  half  a  mile  westward,  where  the  tall 
maples,  and  beech  and  chestnut  trees,  will  shade 
us  from  the  sun,  and  where  the  grass  is  fresh  and 
green,  under  the  leafy  canopy.  Ascending  the  hill, 
we  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  Lake,  which  is  startlingly  near.  We  stand 
on  a  bank,  some  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  breaks  off, 
perpendicularly,  at  our  veiy  feet,  and,  below,  the 
blue  waves  are  rippling  and  sparkling  on  the  peb- 
bly shore.  Where  the  horizon  joins  the  deep, 
repose  piles  of  silver  clouds,  edged  with  crimson, 
and  the  whole  West  is  glowing  with  gold  and  pur- 
ple, from  the  declining  sun.  His  rays  spread 
across  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  in  many  a  bril- 
liant streak,  and  color  them  with  crimson.  It 
was  on  this  spot,  many  years  ago,  that  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  employed  in  surveying  the  country, 
which  was  then  a  wilderness,  came,  suddenly,  in 
view  of  the  Lake.  Overpowered  with  emotion, 
he  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and,  kneeling  on 
the  ground,  rendered  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  who 
had  permitted  him  to  behold  so  grand  and  glorious 
a  display  ! 
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As  we  ramble  on,  clusters  of  short  trees  fringe 
the  bank,  and  you  may  see  flocks  of  sheep  brow- 
sing beneath  them.  The  most  beautiful,  natural 
arbors  are  here  formed  by  the  wild  grape-vines, 
that  grow  in  the  utmost  luxuriance,  wreathing  the 
boughs,  till  they  droop  with  their  load  of  leaves 
and  fruit.  The  village  is  in  sight ;  there,  is  the 
schoolhouse,  with  children  playing  on  its  green 
lawn  ;  and  many  pretty  cottages,  tastefully  orna- 
mented with  the  woodbine  and  honeysuckle;  and 
white  houses,  with  gardens  filled  with  fruit-trees 
and  shrubbery.  Here,  we  have  the  Lake  on  the 
left,  while  the  Bay  stretches  far  to  the  right,  its 
clear  waters  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  breeze.  To 
the  east,  rises  a  high  bluff.  The  full  moon  is  just 
rising,  and  pours  her  faint,  silver  light  on  the  tops 
of  the  forest  trees.  Along  the  high  banks  of  the 
Bay  are  groves  of  chestnut,  tall,  old,  and  majes- 
tic, that  shade  the  waters  beneath  them.  These 
groves  are  delightful  places  of  meeting,  for  rural 
picnic  parties,  in  Summer.  The  tea-table  is  set 
under  the  shade  -of  the  chestnuts,  and  furnished 
with  the  dainties,  brought  by  the  different  guests. 
The  green  moss  and  grassy  hillocks  form  appro- 
priate seats. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  little  village,  with  their 
country  neighbors,  used  to  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July,  in  this  social  way,  on  a  shady  peninsula, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  An  old  man 
lived  there,  alone  with  his  family,  a  perfect  coun- 
terpart to  Cooper's  "  Leatherstocking,"  in  the '  Pi- 
oneers.' He  lived,  chiefly,  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Being  very  fond  of  gayety,  he  would  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  entertainer,  on  these  occasions. 
A  calf  or  a  sheep  would  be  barbecued,  whole, 
after  the  primitive  fashion,  and  huge  pots  of  veg- 
etables were  set  to  boil  over  the  fires,  kindled  in 
the  open  air.  The  ladies  of  the  company  would 
arrange  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the  repast. 
The  time,  till  dinner,  would  be  spent,  in  what 
might  be  called  a  regular  celebration  of  the  day. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read,  by 
one  of  the  citizens ;  then  the  orator  was  called 
upon  for  a  speech  ;  and,  after  that,  some  rustic 
poet  would  rise,  and  rehearse  some  indifferent  ver- 
ses, in  honor  of  his  country.  This  done,  the  ban- 
quet, the  portion  of  the  celebration  certainly  most 
relished  by  all  present,  would  commence.  The 
wines  drunk  were  of  home-manufacture,  made, 
usually,  of  currants  or  gooseberries  ;  yet,  they 
seemed  to  inspire  as  much  wit  and  good  humor, 
as  the  most  costly  imported  ones.  After  dinner, 
the  different  parties  dispersed  ;  some,  to  walk  on 
the  clean,  pebbly  beach  ;  some,  to  go  on  sailing 
excursions,  or  watch  the  fishermen  ;  while,  here 
and  there,  might  be  seen  groups  seated  in  the 
groves,  passing  the  hours  away  with  jest,  and  sto- 
ry, and  song,  till  the  lengthening  shadows  warned 
them,  that  their  day  of  festivity  was  closed. 

Parties  of  pleasure  often  go  out  in  sailing  boats, 
on  the  water.  The  Bay  is  always  safe  for  ves- 
sels ;  the  Lake,  sometimes,  extremely  dangerous. 
Not  long  ago,  several  parties  engaged  a  schooner, 
for  a  short  excursion  upon  the  Lake,  and,  as  the 
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day  was  calm  and  bright,  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  employ  any  other  seamen  than  the  two 
lads,  who  usually  had  charge  of  her,  in  cruising  up 
and  down  the  Bay.  How  merry  were  the  groups 
on  board,  and  how  cheerily  they  bade  farewell  to 
their  friends  upon  the  pier,  who  watched  their 
bark,  as  she  moved,  like  a  white-winged  bird,  over 
the  waters,  her  masts  gay  with  pennons,  and  her 
deck  crowded.  There  was  one  being,  however, 
insensible  to  mirth.  He  was  insane  ;  but  his  mad- 
ness was  of  a  gentle  and  melancholy  cast,  so  that 
he  was  suffered  to  go  wherever  he  pleased.  He 
was  fond  of  mingling  in  scenes  of  this  kind,  though 
his  pale,  sad  face,  and  wasted  figure,  might,  if  they 
had  been  noticed  at  all,  have  thrown  a  gloom  over 
the  gayety  of  the  company.  He  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  deck,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  though  the  day 
was  warm,  never  smiling  at  any  of  the  jests  utter- 
ed in  his  hearing,  but  apparently  enjoying,  as  much 
as  he  could  enjoy,  the  fresh  air,  and  their  swift 
motion  through  the  water.  He  had  once,  himself, 
been  in  command  of  a  vessel ;  and  he  loved  noth- 
ing so  well  as  ua  rover's  life." 

They  had  been  out,  scarcely  an  hour,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  one  of  those  sudden  tempests, 
so  common  on  our  great  lakes.  Clouds  began  to 
swell  upward,  from  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  rent 
by  angry  streaks  of  lightning ;  and  the  wind  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  the  waves  occasion- 
ally broke  over  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  As  it 
often  happens,  the  party  on  board  did  not  become 
sensible  of  their  danger,  till  the  storm  was  upon 
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them.  It  grew  more  violent ;  and,  to  add  to  their 
alarm,  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the  imperfect 
skill  and  strength  of  their  young  seamen  were  quite 
insufficient  to  manage  the  vessel.  Without  care- 
ful management,  they  could  not  hope  to  make  the 
harbor  ;  but  must  inevitably  be  driven  further  out, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  should  help  be  re- 
quired. The  confusion  became  general.  At  this 
moment,  the  crazy  captain,  who  had  sat  motion- 
less, for  a  long  while,  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet, 
walked  across  the  deck,  and,  in  a  commanding 
voice,  began  to  give  directions  for  the  management 
of  the  vessel.  His  orders  were  instantly  obeyed. 
All  knew  his  skill  and  experience,  as  a  sailor  ; 
and  none  doubted,  that,  in  this  hour  of  danger,  his 
aid  was  invaluable.  He  threw  off  his  cloak,  and 
went  vigorously  to  work ;  measured  the  wild  wa- 
ters with  a  calm  and  practised  eye,  and  soon  set 
all  right.  In  a  few  moments,  the  vessel  glided, 
safely,  between  the  narrow  piers,  and,  as  she  sailed 
over  the  smooth  sheet  within,  her  passengers  found 
time  to  thank  the  poor  maniac,  whose  timely  exer- 
tions had  been  of  such  use  to  them.  I  mention 
this  little  incident,  to  show  you,  how  often  we  may 
be  deeply  indebted  to  those,  whom  we  imagine 
quite  incapable  of  serving  us. 

As  we  sail  up  the  Bay,  the  first  headland  that 
meets  us,  is  a  spot,  improved  by  a  community  of 
Shakers,  a  branch  of  the  Society  at  Lebanon. 
You  probably  know  something  of  their  singular 
creed,  and  manner  of  worship.  They  disposed 
of  their  land,  some  years  ago,  and  removed  else- 
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where.  But  the  hill,  crowned  with  their  little 
''settlement"  of  houses,  has  a  cheerful  aspect. 
It  contrasts  with  the  wild  and  solitary  appearance 
of  another  headland,  to  the  west,  covered  with 
dark  green  woods,  to  the  water's  edge.  There  are 
three  islands,  of  considerable  size,  in  this  Bay. 
One  only,  the  largest,  is  partially  cultivated.  It  is 
a  beautiful  site  for  a  country  residence.  The 
others  are  richly  wooded,  to  the  water,  and  their 
bold  shores  are  only  approached  by  fishermen, 
when  they  draw  their  nets,  laden  with  the  delicious 
treasures.  The  water  is  so  clear,  you  can  see  the 
shells  and  stones  on  the  bottom,  at  a  good  depth, 
and  may  watch  the  unconscious  fish,  sporting  about 
the  tempting  hook.  As  far  as  you  can  see,  the 
Bay  is  dotted  with  fishing-boats,  and  some  are 
drawing  their  nets  on  a  little,  sandy  shoal,  scarce 
broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  moor  their  boat. 
Now,  a  fresh  breeze  springs  up,  and  the  swell  in- 
creases. The  sport  is  over,  for  the  present.  The 
small  boats  retreat  behind  the  islands,  where  they 
are  sheltered  from  the  northwest  winds. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  to  be  upon  the  Bay, 
while  there  is  a  fog  that  hides  the  shores.  One 
has,  then,  an  ocean  on  a  small  scale.  An  inexpe- 
rienced boatman  may  pull,  for  hours,  in  a  vain 
search  for  the  landing  place,  which  a  moment's 
gleam  of  sunshine  would  discover. 

In  Winter,  this  noble  sheet  presents  a  beautiful 
spectacle.  The  ice  is  several  feet  in  thickness, 
and  abundantly  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sleigh  and 
pair  of  horses.  Its  surface  is  clear  as  glass,  and 
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is  an  admirable  field  for  the  skaters.  They  cross 
each  other's  path,  like  spirits,  wearing,  however, 
very  unghostlike  apparel,  to  wit,  coarse  overcoats, 
caps,  and  mittens.  Not  long  since,  an  ice-boat  was 
constructed  here.  It  was  water-tight,  made  to  go 
on  runners,  like  an  ordinary  sleigh,  and  furnished 
with  ample  sails.  By  proper  management,  a  ve- 
hicle of  this  kind  might  be  made  to  sail,  in  almost 
any  direction,  propelled  by  the  wind ;  and  what 
a  strange  and  beautiful  sight  would  it  be  ! 

Here,  also,  in  dearth  of  Winter  amusements,  a 
whirligig  is  sometimes  set  up,  on  the  ice.  A  post 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  ;  and  a  wheel,  made  to 
revolve  by  horse-power,  whirls  round  a  small  sled, 
fastened  to  it  by  a  rope.  The  sled  describes  a 
circle,  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  and 
flies  with  immense  velocity.  This  wras,  at  one 
time,  a  favorite  amusement,  though  an  extremely 
dangerous  one.  Not  only  is  there  danger,  that  the 
rope  will  break,  and  send  the  vehicle,  no  one 
knows  whither,  but  the  ice,  in  some  spots,  may  be 
thin.  The  "  channel,"  a  broad  line  through  the 
midst  of  the  Bay,  seldom  freezes,  so  as  to  be 
crossed  safely,  and  is,  always,  carefully  avoided, 
by  those  who  pass  from  one  shore  to  the  other. 

At  the  head  of  navigation,  a  bridge  crosses  the 
Bay,  and  here,  if  you  look  back,  you  have  a  mag- 
nificent view.  You  can  now  measure,  with  your 
eye,  the  extent  of  the  Bay.  Its  smooth  expanse  is 
bounded,  on  either  side,  by  an  irregular  line  of 
bold  shore,  covered  with  thick  woods.  Its  islands 
rise,  abruptly  and  majestically,  from  the  deep,  and 
10  ix. 
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it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  fine  effect  of  those 
hills  of  dense  foliage,  in  contrast  to  the  fair  blue  of 
the  waters,  on  which  they  rest,  and  on  which  peace- 
fully sleep  their  broad  shadows.  The  wide,  calm 
sheet  of  water,  whether  ruddy  with  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  lightly  rippled  by  the  breeze,  is  a 
sight  of  indescribable  beauty.  In  the  remote  dis- 
tance, you  see  the  fringed  line  of  white  sand,  that 
encloses  the  Bay,  and,  beyond,  the  boundless 
Lake.  Long,  long  will  you  gaze  on  this  peace- 
ful and  glorious  scene. 

The  woods  along  the  shore,  though  scarcely 
passable  by  carriages,  afford  some  beautiful  rides 
for  the  traveller  on  horseback.  The  young  and 
slender  trees,  on  either  side  the  path,  meet  over- 
head, and  form  a  canopy  that  always  excludes  the 
sun.  Here  is  twilight  at  noonday.  Festoons  of  wild 
grape-vines  hang,  thickly,  over  the  boughs,  and, 
sometimes,  so  low,  that  you  are  obliged  to  lift  the 
clusters  over  your  head.  The  cultivated  country, 
sloping,  on  every  side,  to  the  Bay,  is  rich  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Pasture-lands,  of  fresh 
green,  are  varied  by  fields,  waving  with  the  yellow 
harvest.  Neat-looking  farm-houses  are  scattered 
in  every  direction ;  and  some  pretty,  ornamented 
cottages,  fronted  by  groves  of  chestnut  and  other 
young  trees,  may  be  seen,  close  to  the  water.  A 
little  cultivation  would  convert  the  woodlands  into 
a  fertile  smiling  country  ;  and  rich  harvests  would 
well  reward  the  farmer's  toil. 

On  the  eastern  shore,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
you  may  see  a  stately  grove  of  elms.  Landing 
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there,  you  ascend  the  hill,  and  again  penetrate  the 
woods.  A  few  steps  will  bring  you  to  a  spot, 
consecrated  by  affection  and  sorrow.  It  is  a 
family  burial  ground.  The  small  enclosure  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  No  sunshine  ever 
comes  there  ;  the  hum  of  insects,  and  the  rippling 
of  the  waves  below,  are  the  only  sounds  that  ever 
disturb  the  solitude.  Perhaps  no  human  footstep, 
save  that  of  the  mourners,  or  of  those  who  laid 
the  dead  here,  has  ever  touched  the  sod.  Come 
under  the  trees,  that  shade  the  enclosure,  and  read 
the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments.  One  is  that 
of  a  young  mother.  The  lines  below  her  name 
are  expressive. 

"  Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  Heaven." 

Two  other  graves  are  those  of  young  children. 
How  solemn  is  this  place !  so  secluded  and  lone- 
ly, in  its  sacred  gloom  !  Does  it  not  seem,  that 
the  dead  sleep  more  peacefully,  thus  lulled  by  the 
murmur  of  waters,  and  the  rustling  of  foliage,  than 
in  the  crowded  burial  grounds,  where  hundreds 
are  laid  ?  Ah  !  such  dreams  may  soothe  the 
grief  of  surviving  friends  ;  for  them,  is  the  solem- 
nity of  the  tomb. 

I  will  not  apologize  to  you,  my  young  friends, 
for  calling  up  to  your  minds  such  associations. 
Are  not  remembrances  of  the  dead  connected 
with  every  lovely  spot  on  earth  ?  Earth  has  been 
called  "  the  great  tomb  of  man  ;"  and  her  beau- 
tiful things,  its  "  solemn  decorations."  And  why 
should  a  sight  of  the  resting  place  of  the  dead 
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awaken  none  but  gloomy  feelings  ?  I  recollect  a 
beautiful  Portuguese  legend,  in  which  the  blessed 
image  of  the  Infant  Jesus  is  said  to  have  come 
down  from  the  Madonna's  arms,  to  partake  the  fru- 
gal meal  of  two  pious  children.  Their  guardian, 
an  old  priest,  astonished  at  their  account  of  the 
miracle,  advised  them  to  pray  for  its  repetition  ; 
and,  if  the  Infant  Jesus  should  come  again,  to  be- 
seech him  to  "bid  them,  with  their  master,  to 
His  heavenly  board."  They  did  so,  and  the 
three  were  bidden  "  to  sup  with  their  Lord,  that 
night."  The  next  morning,  says  the  legend,  the 
three  were  found  dead,  kneeling  before  the  al- 
tar. The  story  is,  of  course,  fabulous  ;  but  it 
embodies  a  lovely  conception  of  death,  repre- 
senting the  simple,  childlike  faith,  which  is  trium- 
phant over  the  shrinking  of  Nature  from  the  last 
enemy. 

"  Thoughts  of  the  dead,"  says  an  intelligent 
traveller,  "  and  of  the  dust  that  covers  them,  and 
the  grass  or  wild  flowers  that  wave  over  their 
tombs,  are  refreshing  to  the  soul  ;  and  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  whenever  a  temporary  release 
from  the  cares  and  duties  of  life  will  admit  of 
them.  Though  the  grave  be  dark  and  silent,  and 
the  clods  that  cover  it  be  dumb  ;  yet  do  they 
hold  most  eloquent  discourse,  and  speak  in  a  voice 
which  reaches  both  the  head  and  the  heart.  Here, 
we  clearly  perceive,  and  deeply  feel,  the  nothing- 
ness of  this  life,  if  its  termination  lead,  only,  to  the 
dark  and  silent  mansions  before  us.  Here,  is 
brought  home  to  our  bosoms,  to  our  judgement, 
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as  well  as  our  feelings,  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Redeem- 
er and  Mediator.  Here,  I  experienced,  that  the 
spires  of  grass,  and  the  flowers  intermingled  with 
them,  that  bloom  over  the  mortal  relics  below, 
seem  like  so  many  emblems  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  have  a  consoling  effect  on  the  musings  and 
feelings  of  the  spectator." 


THE  DELAWARE  WATER-GAP. 

THE  upper  counties  of  New  Jersey  are  full  of 
mountain  scenes.  We  will  look  at  one  of  them. 
From  the  little  village  of  Belvidere-,  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  beside  the  Delaware,  may  be 
seen,  very  far  off,  a  sudden  chasm,  in  the  ridge 
of  blue  which  rises  in  relief  against  the  clear  sky. 
The  outline  of  the  diverging  mountains  is  softened 
by  distance  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  Nature. 
A  few  hours'  drive,  over  a  road,  rough,  indeed, 
and  full  of  precipitous  ascents  and  descents,  but 
affording  views  of  the  finest  scenery,  will  bring 
you  to  the  Delaware  Water-Gap. 

The  mountains  are  no  longer  seen,  with  their 
mellowed,  misty  outline,  but  shaggy  with  rocks 
and  woods.  A  huge  rampart  rises  on  either  side, 
and  straggling  pines  thrust  out  their  ragged  forms, 
from  the  masses  of  foliage  that  cover  it,  from  base 
to  summit.  The  river  sweeps  calmly  along,  be- 
10* 
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neath  the  shadow  of  its  lofty  bulwark,  upon  whose 
top  the  clouds  are  resting,  that  catch,  on  their 
burnished  piles,  the  glory  of  the  sunbeams.  Are 
not  those  clouds  an  image  of  the  faithful  soul,  based 
on  earth,  but  towering  upward,  and  crowned  with 
light  from  Heaven  ? 

*  Enter  the  gorge  that  opens  before  you.  Here 
is  grandeur,  indeed  !  The  walls  rise  so  high,  that 
they  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  river  is  shut 
within  narrower  bounds.  Its  voice  is  deeper  and 
stronger,  as  it  flows  along,  darkened  by  the  shad- 
ows that  hold  their  eternal  dwellingplace  in  this 
ravine.  The  road  is  scooped  out  of  the  rock, 
and  lies  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  partially 
fenced  by  a  fringe  of  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  A 
number  of  rills  are  chasing  one  Another  down  the 
steep  mountain  side,  flinging  spray,  like  showers 
of  snow,  on  the  boughs  and  leaves.  Some  are 
scattered  into  sparkling  drops,  long  ere  they  reach 
the  bottom  ;  others  survive,  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  parent  stream.  Look  at  yon- 
der bare  ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  nearest  the  sky, 
and  beetles*  fearfully  over  the  abyss.  The  eagle 
is  the  only  dweller  there.  If  you  watch,  you  may 
see  the  lone  bird  sailing  over  the  verge,  and  dis- 
appearing, far  upward.  The  wind  moans  through 
the  tangled  depth  of  the  forest,  under  it.  That 
crag  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  mortal 
struggle,  between  two  foemen. 

You  may  penetrate,  still  further,  into  this  lofty 
shrine  of  Nature.     The  road  winds  round  the 

*  Hangs,  or  extends  out. 
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mountain,  on  the  left.  Here,  if  you  look  back, 
you  will  find  yourself  quite  shut  in,  by  the  tower- 
ing barrier.  The  mountains  form  a  narrow  circle 
round  you,  which  seems  unbroken,  as  the  outlet 
is  concealed.  You  are  alone,  in  this  stupendous 
temple,  whose  walls  are  built  of  the  everlasting 
rock,  tapestried  with  the  green  vesture  of  Sum- 
mer ;  whose  azure  floor  is  the  river  ;  whose  roof 
is  the  vaulted  sky,  veiled  by  rich  curtains  of  clouds, 
that  hang  their  painted  banners  over  the  precipice. 
Your  spirit  bends,  in  adoration,  and  worships  the 
unseen  Author  of  Nature,  whose  hand  reared  so 
magnificent  a  structure. 

The  projecting  part  of  the  mountain,  you  have 
just  passed,  would  fit  in,  exactly,  to  a  recess,  on 
the  opposite  side.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  once  united  ;  and  that  this  was  not  always 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  mountain  has  been  vi- 
olently rent  asunder.  The  wear  of  ages  has 
rounded  and  smoothed  the  irregularities  of  the 
riven  parts  ;  foliage  has  overgrown  the  smitten 
rock,  and  filled  up  the  fissures  ;  but  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  a  violent  rupture.  A  fabulous 
Indian  tradition  pretends  to  give  us  the  wondrous 
story.  Time  was,  the  tradition  runs,  when  the 
Delaware,  instead  of  flowing  through  this  defile, 
passed  through  a  ravine,  at  some  distance,  now 
called  the  Wind-Gap.  This  mountain,  then  with- 
out a  fissure,  bore,  on  its  graceful  slope,  the  wealth 
of  Summer  ;  and,  from  its  great  height,  its  brow 
being  veiled  by  clouds,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
peculiar  shrine  of  the  Manitto,  or  Great  Spirit. 
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One  aged  prophet  was  accustomed  to  go  up,  by 
the  steep  path,  to  the  summit,  to  hold  communion 
with,  and  receive  inspiration  from,  the  Indian  de- 
ity. They  knew  not  yet,  for  it  was  not  revealed 
to  them,  that  God's  presence  dwells  in  the  valleys, 
and  upon  the  plains,  and  in  the  deep  forest,  as 
well  as  upon  the  inaccessible  height. 

The  tribes,  who  then  possessed  this  region, — 
for  it  was  long  before  the  white  man  appeared  in 
the  western  world, — were  perpetually  at  war  with 
each  other.  This  was  displeasing  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  whose  best  gift  was  fraternal  peace.  The 
whole  country  was  desolated  by  their  mutual  ha- 
tred ;  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Delaware  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  brethren.  The  Great 
Spirit  frowned,  and  the  summit  of  his  mountain 
was  covered  with  thick  rolling  clouds.  A  few  of 
his  faithful  children  assembled  at  its  base,  to  pro- 
pitiate his  anger.  The  old  prophet  once  more 
toiled  up  through  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  Night 
came  ;  the  prophet  returned  not ;  the  chiefs  and 
hunters  dispersed  to  their  homes,  in  the  valley. 
At  dead  of  night,  there  was  a  terrific  tempest ; 
the  earth  groaned  from  its  solid  centre,  and  arrows 
of  fire  seemed  to  dart  down,  from  the  angry  heav- 
ens. The  mountain  reeled  and  quaked,  as  if  in 
agony  ;  and,  at  length,  parted  in  the  midst,  while 
awful  thunders  shook  the  air.  The  roaring  of 
distant  waters  was  heard  ;  they  came,  in  headlong 
might,  and  rushed  through  the  cloven  rocks. 
Morning  rose  upon  a  strange  and  wild  scene. 
Whole  valleys  were  desolate  ;  and  the  abodes  of 
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the  disobedient  swept  to  ruin.  The  former  bed 
of  the  river  was  a  black  and  fearful  abyss.  The 
Manitto,  in  his  wrath,  had  turned  aside  the  fertil- 
izing stream,  and  opened  a  new  path  for  it,  through 
his  own  mountain.  Its  thunder-riven  walls  tow- 
ered toward  heaven,  a  monument  of  celestial  ven- 
geance. 

For  us,  no  such  legend  is  needed,  to  deepen 
the  sanctity  of  such  a  spot.  We  can  feel,  how 
true  are  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Here  speaks  the  voice  of  God.     Let  man  be  dumb, 
Nor,  with  his  vain  aspirings,  hither  come  ; 
That  voice  impels  those  hollow-sounding  floods, 
And,  like  a  presence,  fills  the  distant  woods." 
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HAVE  you  ever  visited  "  the  garden  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ?"  If  not,  then  take  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  cluster  of  small  lakes,  in  its  western 
counties.  Visit  Canandaigua,  and  its  lovely  sheet 
of  water,  fringed  with  green  woods,  its  picturesque 
hills,  and  its  neat  and  beautiful  country  seats. 
Stop,  a  day  or  two,  at  Geneva,  and  indulge  your- 
self with  a  walk  upon  the  banks  of  Seneca  Lake, 
when  its  bright,  peaceful  waters  are  covered  with 
showers  of  gold  and  gems,  by  the  morning  sun- 
beams. The  gardens  of  the  private  dwellings, 
here,  have  terraces  down  to  the  white  beach  ; 
and  the  green  grass  is  enamelled  with  the  sweet- 
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est  flowers.  The  situation  of  Geneva  is  com- 
manding and  beautiful.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Seneca  Lake  ;  that  "  silver  lake,"  on  whose  fair 
bosom,  as  Percival  sings,  "  the  wild  swan  spreads 
his  snowy  sail."  You  have  read,  I  suppose,  that 
charming  poetical  tribute.  If  you  go  up  the  Lake, 
in  the  stearn-boat,  you  will  find  scenery  to  admire, 
though  it  has  little  of  the  character  of  grandeur. 
You  may  find  more  than  one  miniature  waterfall, 
seen  through  the  foliage,  like  a  thread  of  white 
silk  on  a  ground  of  green.  There  are,  also,  plenty 
of  moss-wreathed  rocks,  and  many  a  sweet  little 
glen,  where  the  wild  honeysuckle  blooms. 

You  drive  along  the  road,  on  the  beach,  around 
the  foot  of  the  Lake.  The  morning  air,  fresh 
from  the  water,  blows  on  your  cheek,  and  the 
small  waves  ripple  at  your  feet.  You  soon  as- 
cend the  hill,  on  the  other  side,  and  the  broad, 
unruffled  mirror  spreads  on  your  right.  The 
road  to  Ithaca  lies  between  the  Lakes  of  Sene- 
ca and  Cayuga.  Now,  you  have  a  view  of  the 
one  ;  now,  the  other  gleams  in  your  sight,  far 
down,  embosomed  in  the  sunbright  hills.  Fields, 
waving  with  the  golden  harvest,  or  standing  thick 
with  corn,  attest,  on  every  side,  the  prosperity 
of  the  thrifty  farmer. 

You  draw  gradually  nearer  to  the  sheet  of  Ca- 
yuga. It  lies,  a  silvery  mirror,  before  you,  a  line 
of  shadow,  on  the  distant  shore,  reflecting  the 
wooded  banks.  The  uplands,  sloping  from  the 
beach,  are  mantled  with  the  brightest  verdure. 
Many  a  little  village  is  seen,  as  you  pass  ;  the 
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white  houses  peeping  through  masses  of  foliage, 
and  numerous  gardens,  terraced  to  the  water's 
edge.  As  you  approach  Ithaca,  the  view  is  still 
more  picturesque.  Now,  the  road  passes  along 
an  avenue  of  noble  trees,  bordering  a  dell,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  ripples  a  gentle  stream.  Now, 
you  are  on  an  eminence,  commanding  the  whole 
view  ;  the  beautiful  town  before  you,  the  blue 
Lake  on  your  left,  a  smooth  mirror,  in  a  superb- 
ly-wrought frame,  with  a  background  of  sloping 
meadows,  and  patches  of  woods,  and  misty  hills. 

You  will  have  no  objection,  I  trust,  to  wander, 
awhile,  among  the  verdant  hills,  the  steep  and 
rugged  rocks,  and  the  numerous  waterfalls,  by 
which  Ithaca  is  surrounded.  I  can  promise  you 
pleasure,  from  the  survey  ;  and,  as  it  will  increase 
your  gratification,  to  be  furnished  with  an  accu- 
rate description,  I  will  give  you  one,  in  the  words 
of  a  journalist,  who  seems  to  have  appreciated, 
thoroughly,  the  beauties  of  the  scenes  he  paints.* 

"  By  a  short  walk,  you  will  come  to  'Fall 
Creek,'  a  lovely  stream,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  its  first  ascent,  exhibits  five 
different  waterfalls.  It  runs  through  a  deep  and 
rugged  ravine,  occasioned  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
long-continued  and  powerful  operation  of  the  flow 
of  water,  wearing  away  the  looser  and  more  easi- 
ly-destroyed materials,  till  it  came  to  its  present 

*  *  Ithaca,  and  its  environs,  by  an  impartial  observer.' 
I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  author's 
name. 
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solid  bed  of  rock.  The  sides  of  this  ravine  are 
of  various  descriptions  of  rock,  of  stupendous 
height,  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet.  We  as- 
cended in  a  carriage,  till  we  came  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  or  thereabout,  of  the  precipice  on  the 
south  side,  which  overlooks  the  first  fall.  We 
paused,  at  this  height,  for  a  while,  to  contemplate, 
not  only  the  sublime  view  of  the  fall,  directly 
under  us,  but  the  beautiful  vale  betow,  stretching 
from  the  head  of  the  Lake,  through  the  village, 
and  for  miles  beyond  it,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  sublime,  landscapes,  I 
have  ever  met  with. 

"  The  view  of  the  first  fall  is  not  merely  beauti- 
ful ;  it  mingles  sublimity  and  grandeur,  in  a  high 
degree  ;  that  rude  grandeur,  resembling  primeval 
chaos,  which  art  cannot  reach,  in  her  grandest  de- 
signs, nor  pen  portray,  in  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  precipice,  on  which  we 
stood,  could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  to  the  top  of  the  waterfall  below  ;  and  the 
opposite  cliff  is  much  higher,  and  an  object  of  great 
curiosity.  The  fall  descends,  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly, one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  more,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  creek,  which,  from  this  point, 
flows  nearly  on  a  level,  till  it  reaches  the  lake. 
Casting  the  eye  through  this  grand  and  majestic 
vista,  the  head  of  the  lake,  with  its  interesting 
scenery,  is  disclosed,  and  heightens  the  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder,  accordingly  as  that  is 
more  or  less  vivid, — more  or  less  alive  with  that 
enthusiasm,  which  Madame  de  Stael  so  briefly, 
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beautifully,  and  truly,  describes,  as  c  God  within 
usS  This  prospect  reminded  me,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  Kaaterskill  Fall,  on  the  Catskill 
Mountain  ;  only  the  one  terminates,  in  a  view  of 
the  lake-waters,  and  the  smiling  scenery  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vale  ;  whilst  the  other  does 
the  same,  in  a  deep,  dense,  dark,  forest,  with  nu- 
merous rugged  heights  on  each  side,  covered  with 
the  same  dense  and  dark  forest.  The  Kaaters- 
kill Fall  is  remarkable  for  its  height,  its  amphi- 
theatrical  form,  and  its  awful  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur ;  and  yet,  1  hardly  know  to  which  to  give 
the  preference,  as  an  interesting  portion  of  natural 
scenery. 

"  Mr.  M ,  being  conversant  with  geology, 

busied  himself  in  examining  the  structure  and  na- 
ture of  the  rock,  as  we  stood  in  a  narrow  excava- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  rock- blowers,  get- 
ting out  stone  for  building. 

"  From  this  precipice,  we  proceeded  a  little 
further  up,  to  view  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  an 
artificial  curiosity.  From  the  height  on  which 
we  stood,  to  view  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  a  beau- 
tiful glimpse  of  the  second  waterfall  presented 
itself,  through  the  foliage  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded, and  which  gave  a  delightful  and  sooth- 
ing effect  to  the  lofty  heights  on  which  it  flourish- 
ed, gently  waving  in  the  light  morning  breeze,  and 
casting  its  flickering  shadows  on  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  or  in  the  stream,  below. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  tunnel's  mouth,  we 
passed  on,  part  of  the  way,  by  a  foot- walk,  and 
11  ix. 
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the  other  part,  by  a  road  newly  laid  out, — but  yet, 
still,  little  if  any  improved,  beyond  its  natural  state, 
except  by  the  removal  of  the  trees  that  encumber- 
ed it,  whose  stumps  still  wait  to  be  taken  away, — 
till  we  reached  the  site  of  an  old  armory,  at  the 
last  natural  waterfall.  Here  were  several  inter- 
esting views,  and  some  remarkable  indentures  in 

the  rock.     Here,  Mr.  M separated  from  us, 

for  a  while,  in  pursuit  of  some  geological  object, 

that  had  attracted  his  attention.     Mr.  I and 

myself  then  struck  down  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  a 
few  rods,  till  we  found  an  opening,  which  disclosed 
nearly  a  full  view  of  the  fourth  waterfall.  By  cut- 
ting away  a  few  twigs,  which  grew  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice,  an  operation  performed,  at 
no  small  risk,  by  Mr.  I ,  we  obtained  an  en- 
tire view  of  the  fall,  which  descends  about  fifty 
feet,  in  a  solid  sheet  of  water.  The  precipice, 
on  which  we  stood,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
two  hundred  feet,  in  perpendicular  height  ;  and  the 
gulf  below,  as  it  yawned  before  us,  together  with 
the  rushing  noise  of  the  fall,  and  the  beautiful  and 
dancing  shadows  and  rainbows,  which  it  flung  on 
the  side  rocks,  and  across  the  gulf,  formed  an  en- 
chanting but  indescribable  scene. 

"  We  concluded,  that  the  place,  in  which  we 
stood,  would  afford  an  elegant  retreat  for  a  tea- 
party  ;  and,  being  rather  fatigued,  could  not  help 
wishing,  that  we  had  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  Ith- 
aca with  us,  and  the  necessary  materials  and  in- 
gredients, to  produce  the  cheering  beverage.  But, 
alas  !  in  this  little  Paradise,  which  our  imagina- 
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tions  had  created,  not  a  solitary  Eve,  with  an 
apple,  much  less  a  teapot,  presented  herself ;  and 
we  left  the  delightful  spot,  after  naming  the  prec- 
ipice, '  Lover's  Leap,'  and  the  alcove  that  joined 
it,  the  '  Bower  of  Venus  ;'  and,  if  any  of  the  beaux 
or  belles  of  Ithaca  wish  to  recognise  the  '  Leap7 

or  the  c  Bovver,'  I  refer  them  to  my  friend,  I , 

whose  politeness  and  refined  gallantry  will  ever 
make  it  one  of  his  happiest  employments,  to  lead 
the  way  in  such  excursions. 

41  Diverging  into  the  road,  from  the  'Lover's 
Leap,'  and  the  '  Bower  of  Venus,'  we  returned 
to  the  village,  stopping  only  to  survey,  for  a  short 
time,  two  small  republics, — it  might  be  treason,  to 
call  them  kingdoms, — not  of  men,  gentle  reader, 
but  of  that  little  insect,  immortalized  by  the  pen 
of  the  sage  of  Israel,  when  he  says,  '  Go  to  the 
ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise ;  which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  Summer,  and  gathereth 
her  food  in  the  harvest.'  " 

The  writer  names  the  cataracts  of  Fall  Creek, 
the  '  Olympic  Falls  ;'  a  name  certainly  more  po- 
etical than  the  old  one. 

"The  Cascadilla  is  a  rival  stream  of  Fall 
Creek,  running  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  It 
has  its  source,  about  eight  miles  from  Ithaca,  in 
the  town  of  Dryden.  It  has  fewer  sites  for  the 
operation  of  water-power,  than  Fall  Creek  ;  but, 
in  the  height  of  its  banks,  and  the  scenery  which 
they  present,  is  not  far,  if  any,  behind  its  rival 
stream.  There  are  several  falls  upon  it,  and  one 
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of  them  a  very  remarkable  one.  This  fall  is, 
certainly,  a  great  natural  curiosity,  and  forms  a 
very  interesting  portion  of  the  beautiful  scenery, 
by  which  Ithaca  is  surrounded. 

"  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  this  fall,  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  ;  but  in  the  shape  of  it 
lies  its  comparative,  if  not  peculiar,  interest.  It  is 
as  precisely  in  the  shape  of  a  stair-way,  as  if  the 
hand  of  art  had  so  constructed  it.  There  are 
sixteen  different  steps,  the  sides  of  which,  as  well 
as  their  surfaces,  are  almost  as  regularly  smooth 
and  plain,  as  the  stairs  of  any  house.  These 
steps  vary  much,  in  height  and  width,  but  very 
little,  indeed,  in  uniformity  of  figure.  Standing 
on  the  precipice,  which  overlooks  this  fall,  I 
calculated  the  steps  to  average  six  feet  in  height, 
which  gives  ninety-six  feet,  for  the  whole  descent 
or  ascent.  Whenever  there  is  any  thing  like  a 
freshet,  this  fall  must  exhibit  no  small  degree  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  ;  and  it  is,  at  all  times,  well 
worth  a  trip  up  the  hill,  and  especially  to  a  trav- 
eller, to  have  a  view  of  it.  Even  in  its  almost 
naked  state,  there  being  but  a  small  stream  run- 
ning, when  I  saw  it,  there  is  a  gloomy  grandeur 
about  it,  heightened  by  the  lofty,  over-hanging 
cliffs,  producing,  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  such 
romantic  associations,  as  will  not  be  got  rid  of,  by 
one  night's  sleep.  The  small  stream,  gliding  over 
it,  in  different  directions,  gave  it  an  air  of  distress 
or  desolation,  as  though  it  were  some  giant  or  de- 
mon of  romance,  weeping  for  the  loss  of  its  name 
and  race.  But,  if  it  excites  so  much  interest,  in 
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a  dearth,  how  much  stronger  must  be  the  effect 
of  a  freshet,  when,  from  the  numerous  and  sud- 
den checks  given  to  the  body  of  water,  by  the 
projections,  it  must  be  one  of  the  grandest  spec- 
tacles of  the  kind.  I  should  call  this  fall,  the  c  Gi- 
ant's Stairway  ;'  for,  whether  there  be  giants  in 
these  days  or  not,  the  name  is  appropriate.  It 
would  require  the  longest-legged  of  the  tribe,  to 
step  over  these  stairs,  either  way. 

u  The  high  banks  of  this  creek  terminate,  like 
those  of  the  Fall  Creek,  where  the  alluvial  forma- 
tion commences,  on  which  the  village  of  Ithaca 
stands.  In  commencing  our  ramble  up  this  creek, 
between  its  high  banks,  we  entered,  at  once,  upon 
scenery  of  the  most  interesting  description.  The 
stream  is  comparatively  small.  But  the  lofty  and 
romantic  cliffs  of  rock,  which  border  it,  afford  a 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  Nature,  all  that  his  im- 
agination or  heart  can  wrish.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  chasm,  we  meet  with  a  narrow  strip  of  ground, 
forming  an  island  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  when- 
ever the  water  is  above  ordinary  height.  To  this 
island,  has  been  given  the  appropriate  name  of 
4  Calypso.7  This  is  a  verdant  spot,  covered  not 
only  with  grass,  but  beautifully  studded  by  a  num- 
ber of  lofty  sycamores,  forming  a  delightful  ar- 
bor, to  be  used  on  any  public  festival,  like  the 
fourth  of  July.  It  no  doubt  has  other  uses  ;  for 
never  was  a  more  pleasant  retreat  for  love  or 
friendship,  when  freed  from  the  cares  of  busy 
life,  and  willing,  for  a  season,  to  forget  them.  The 
way,  in  which  I  used  it,  was,  to  take  my  solitary 
11* 
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stand,  for  a  while,  beneath  its  cooling  shades,  to 
survey  the  grandeur  of  the  perpendicular  wall  of 
solid  rock  that  stood  before  me,  or  rather  on 
each  side  of  me,  and  the  beauties  of  a  waterfall, 
a  few  yards  from  the  upper  end  of  this  verdant 
and  sequestered  spot.  This  arbor  may  properly 
be  called,  the  i  Bower  of  Freedom  ;'  for  nothing 
can  be  more  emblematical  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence,  than  the  majestic  sycamores, 
of  which  it  is  formed,  and  whose  lofty  tops  nearly 
reach  to  the  level  of  the  heights  which  surround 
them. 

"  After  surveying  this  truly  remarkable  scene, 
for  a  while,  my  curiosity  induced  me  to  ascend 
the  waterfall,  which  I  did  at  the  north  side,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  the  height  being  about  twenty 
feet.  When  over  the  fall,  I  found  the  water  so 
shallow,  the  rock  being,  in  some  places,  entire- 
ly bare,  that  I  walked  on,  very  easily,  till  I  came 
to  a  bend  in  the  creek,  which  opened  to  my  view 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes,  imaginable. 
Here,  the  south  bank  of  the  creek  forms  a  grand 
amphitheatre  of  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  are 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  .in 
height,  and  in  extent,  following  the  concavity  of 
this  immense  bulwark  pf  Nature,  not  less  than 
from  three  to  four  hundred  feet.  Viewing  this 
more  than  romantic  structure,  I  could  not  cast 
my  eye  upon  it,  in  any  direction,  without  feeling 
my  own  insignificance  in  the  great  scale  of  crea- 
tion ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Shelley,  it  afibrds  at 
least,  the  sides  of 
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"  '  A  Temple,  such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built,  nor  ecstasy  nor  dream 
Reared,  in  the  cities  of  enchanted  land.' 

u  At  the  termination  of  this  natural  amphithea- 
tre, is  the  second  fall,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine, — a  fall  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  rising 
gradually,  and  not  devoid  of  interest.  It  is,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  move  a  step  forward,  in  ei- 
ther of  the  deep  and  majestic  ravines  which  ter- 
minate in  and  near  Ithaca,  without  observing 
something  which  comes  directly  home  to  the  in- 
spirations of  genius,  the  aspirations  of  piety,  and 
the  discernment  and  gratification  of  taste." 

The  '  Buttermilk  Falls'  differ  from  the  Olym- 
pic and  Cascadilla,  as  the  stream  is  generally  very 
small.  The  author  of  the  '  Views  of  Ithaca' 
thus  describes  them  : 

"  As  we  approach  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  stream  meets  the  alluvial  formation 
which  constitutes  the  bottom  of  the  Vale  of  Itha- 
ca, equal  in  beauty,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  ancient 
Vale  of  Tempe,  we  come  suddenly  on  an  amphi- 
theatre of  solid  rock,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  perhaps  two  hundred,  feet,  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  Here,  also,  is  the  foot  or  termina- 
tion of  the  first  fall,  which  ascends  to  the  height  of 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  ;  but  not  so  precipitous, 
as  to  prevent  a  pedestrian  from  climbing  over  al- 
most any  part  of  it,  when  there  is  but  little  water 
flowing,  as  was  the  case,  this  day.  We  ascend- 
ed to  the  top,  with  tolerable  ease.  Here,  a  rich 
and  beautiful  scene  presents  itself,  in  the  plain  or 
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vale,  below,  and,  also,  on  the  hill-side,  beyond  the 
vale  ;  where  the  smiling  fields  of  grass  and  grain, 
sloping  and  verdant  orchards,  and  wild  woods, 
with  a  number  of  excellent  farm-houses  whose 
white  painted  sides  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  green  fields  and  foliage  which  surround  them, 
•exhibit,  altogether,  a  group  of  imagery,  calcula- 
ted to  give  birth  to  the  most  pleasing  association 
of  ideas  ;  especially,  as  connected  with  the  vale 
between  us,  and  the  precipice,  and  the  rock-bor- 
dered ravine,  from  the  centre  of  which  we  con- 
templated this  variegated  scene,  combining  the 
rugged  and  wild  majesty  of  Nature  with  the  soft 
and  mild  beauty  of  rural  cultivation  and  agricul- 
tural improvement.  O  !  what  a  country  !  what  a 
glorious  country  do  we  possess  !  How  fertile  in 
soil !  How  salubrious  in  climate  !  How  vast  in 
extent  !  How  abundant  in  resources  !  And  how 
well  provided,  by  the  God  of  Nature,  for  the 
preservation  of  all  these  benefits  ! 

"  After  musing,  for  a  while,  at  this  spot,  so 
full  of  interest,  we  walked  on  the  smooth  rock,  to 
the  next  fall.  This  fall  is  somewhat,  in  shape, 
like  the  c  Giant's  Stairway,'  on  the  Cascadil- 
la,  but  neither  so  high,  nor  so  precipitous  ;  and 
we  ascended  the  natural  steps,  rather  easier  than 
we  had  come  over  the  first  fall.  We  proceeded 
on,  to  the  third  fall,  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
one,  but  not  so  easy  to  surmount,  as  the  two  we 
had  already  overcome  ;  and  we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  turn  aside,  to  ascend  a  pathway  on  the 
precipice,- at  the  right  hand,  by  means  of  which 
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we  got  round  to  the  top  of  the  fall.  In  our  pro- 
gress, thus  far,  there  is  scarcely  a  step  of  the 
way,  that  does  not  afford  something,,  to  pause 
over  and  admire.  The  variety  of  the  forest 
trees,  the  numerous  and  different  descriptions  of 
plants  and  flowers,  and  the  ever-varying  height 
and  conformation  of  the  cliffs,  on  each  side  of  us, 
gave  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  both  of  judge- 
ment and  imagination. 

"  After  leaving  the  third  fall,  a  few  rods  more, 
on  the  smooth,  solid  rock  which  forms  the  bed 
of  the  ravine,  brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  pil- 
grimage, so  far  as  ascending  the  bed  of  the  stream 
was  the  object  of  it.  This,  on  the  bed  of  the 
Buttermilk,  constitutes  the  fourth  fall ;  and  a  very 
grand  one  it  is,  and  a  very  peculiar  one,  too.  It 
is  called  the  '  Pulpit  Rock,'  from  its  near,  if  not 
precise,  resemblance  to  a  pulpit.  This  rock  pro- 
jects from  the  centre  of  the  fall,  from  the  base  to 
the  top,  and  occupies  about  half  the  space  across 
the  ravine,  in  its  pulpit  shape,  having  a  wing,  at 
each  side,  of  about  ten  feet.  These  wings  connect 
it  with  each  side  of  the  ravine,  and,  together  with 
itself,  form  the  whole  of  the  fall,  which  is  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  and  is,  tru- 
ly, a  grand  natural  curiosity.  The  top  of  this  Pul- 
pit Rock  would  indeed  form  a  sublime  stand  for  an 
orator,  (as  the  area  below  would  accommodate  an 
audience  of  thousands,  within  the  hearing  of  his 
voice,)  to  descant  upon  the  being  of  God,  as  prov- 
ed by  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  creation.  For,  standing  at  the  base  of 
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this  natural  pulpit  or  altar,  and  casting  the  eye 
around,  a  scene  presents  itself,  that  defies  descrip- 
tion by  the  pen  alone.  The  pencil  of  a  Claude 
or  a  Catlin,  or  some  genius  like  either,  might  im- 
part some  idea  of  its  beauty  or  grandeur  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  idle  effort,  for  an  humble  genius,  like 
myself,  to  aim  at  any  thing,  like  an  adequate  de- 
scription." 

At  the  time  I  visited  this  spot,  a  gloom  was 
thrown  over  the  village  of  Ithaca,  by  the  sad  fate 
of  an  accomplished  young  lady,  who  had,  the  day 
before,  met  her  death  at  the  fall  above.  Seeking 
for  some  rare  plants  or  flowers,  she  lost  her  foot- 
hold on  a  narrow  shelving  of  the  slippery  rock  ; 
and,  in  a  moment,  sank  into  the  waters  below.  As 
she  was  not  seen  to  struggle,  it  was  supposed  she 
had  been  stunned,  by  striking  her  head  against  the 
rock.  She  perished  with  the  flowers,  which  she 
had  just  gathered,  in  her  hand. 

The  fall,  thus  sacred  to  gloomy  recollections, 
is  described  as  partaking  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
one  last  mentioned.  Over  the  hoary  head  of  the 
Pulpit  Rock,  the  writer  says,  he  saw  a  lofty  cliff, 
frowning  over  a  narrow,  deep,  and  dark,  abyss. 
"  And  the  beautiful  and  expressive  lines  of  Coler- 
idge came  fresh  to  recollection,  with  all  their 
force. 

"  *  O  dread  and  silent  Mount  !  I  gazed  upon  thee 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought  :  entranced  in  prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  INVISIBLE  ALONE  !' 

"  Among  other  reflections,  which  the  scene 
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before  us,  at  the  Pulpit  Rock,  gave  birth  to,  was 
that  on  the  very  ridiculous  name  given  to  these 
grand  and  loft}7  falls,  probably  by  some  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  Dutch  settlers,  of  whom 
there  are  numbers  in  the  vicinity,  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  this  State  ; 
as  there  are  several  falls  in  those  directions,  which 
have  long  been  known  by  the  same  name.  There 
is  one  near  Albany,  and  another  that  falls  into  the 
Hudson,  somewhere  between  Albany  and  New 
York.  Buttermilk,  to  those  who  relish  it,  is  no 
doubt  a  very  pleasant,  and  perhaps  whelesome, 
beverage  ;  but  the  application  of  such  a  name,  to 
such  scenery  as  that,  of  which  we  were  lost  in 
admiration,  struck  me  as  the  very  climax  of  inani- 
ty, if  inanity  can  admit  of  a  climax.  1  proposed  to 

my  friend  I ,  that  we  should  christen,  anew, 

these  old  *  Buttermilk  Falls,'  the  seats  of  so  much 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  Several  names 
were  suggested  between  us,  none  of  which,  howev- 
er, were  mutually  satisfactory  ;  when,  suddenly,  a 
bald  eagle,  as  I  thought, — a  very  large  eagle,  it  cer- 
tainly was, — darted  from  beyond  the  hoary  cliff, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine,  and  far  above  its  lof- 
ty peak.  The  biped  seemed  to  pause,  for  a  sec- 
ond, over  our  heads,  as  though  he  had  taken  us  for 
a  brace  of  lambs,  and  intended  to  make  his  next 
repast  upon  one  or  both  of  us.  Thanks  to  his 
keen  eye,  however,  he  soon  discovered  his  mis- 
take, if  he  had  made  one,  and  flew  off  in  a  tan- 
gent. The  circumstance  occurred  in  the  nick 
of  time  ;  for  it  afforded  a  name  for  the  falls,  in 
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which  we  both  readily  agreed  ;  and  henceforth, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  belles  and  beaux, 
the  poets  and  sages,  of  Ithaca,  the  c  Buttermilk' 
will  assume  the  name  of  the  '  Eagle  Falls  !'  And 
here,  when  c  towering  in  his  pride  of  flight,'  no 
4  mousing  owl'  shall  ever  bring  our  eagle  down ; 
but,  as  the  emblem  of  our  country's  glory,  shall 
he  soar  or  rest,  above  and  around  these  mighty 
monuments  erected  by  the  hand  of  Nature's  God  ; 
unchecked  in  his  sublime  career,  undisturbed  in 
his  lofty  eyry,  by  aught  but  the  hand  of  his  Crea- 
tor, and  his  own  free  will  !" 

The  Taghcanick,  or  Goodwin's  Falls,  are  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  about 
ten  miles  from  Ithaca.  As  you  approach  it,  the 
creek,  at  first,  exhibits  no  remarkable  features. 
44  But  it  soon  begins  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
deep  ravine  ;  and,  for  about  half  a  mile  before 
you  reach  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  fall, 
the  ravine  is  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
the  sides  of  solid  rock,  and,  in  most  places,  per- 
pendicular. The  width  of  the  ravine,  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  also  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet ;  at  the 
top,  from  two  to  five  hundred  ;  and  it  runs  in  a 
serpentine  course, — so  much  so,  that,  at  every  few 
steps,  as  you  follow  its  awful  verge,  a  fresh  scene 
of  sublimity  and  grandeur  is  disclosed.  When 
you  reach  the  spot  that  overlooks  the  falls,  the 
scene  enlarges,  and  increases  in  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  steep,  on  which  you  stand,  is  not 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  falls  ;  and 
from  these,  there  spreads  out  a  grand  amphithea- 
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tre.  The  gap,  through  which  the  stream  flows, 
is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  the  ravine  contracting  just 
above,  and  expanding,  again,  immediately  below 
it ;  and  the  water  falls,  in  a  perpendicular  line,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  or  more,  till  it  reaches  the 
basin  below.  The  beauty  of  this  descending  sheet 
of  water,  as  it  was  on  this  day,  exceeds  all  praise, 
and  defies  all  description.  There  are  several 
views  of  it,  from  the  peaks  above,  but  none  of 
them  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  its  height,  breadth, 
or  beauty.  To  come  at  these,  the  more  to  our 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  we  descended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake. 
Here  we  commenced  a  walk  up  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  which  ascends  about  a  mile,  before  you 
reach  the  falls.  At  the  outset,  however,  we  have 
to  surmount  a  small  fall  ;  and,  having  done  this, 
by  means  of  a  pathway  cut  round  it,  we  find  our- 
selves on  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  level,  nearly,  as  a 
parlor  floor,  and  extending  up  the  ravine.  Here, 
the  sides  of  the  ravine  begin  to  exhibit  their  rug- 
ged and  sublime  beauty.  During  the  whole  walk, 
which  extends  at  least  a  mile,  if  not  more,  the 
steep,  on  each  side,  is  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet ;  sometimes,  rather  sloping,  and  cov- 
ered with  trees,  exhibiting  a  dense  foliage,  and 
exciting  a  profound  and  melancholy  feeling  ;  but 
more  often,  perpendicular  ;  and  one  of  these  per- 
pendicular bulwarks  of  Nature,  on  whose  sides 
no  tree  can  grow,  is  at  least  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  if  we  include  that  of  a  middling-sized  tree 
which  stands  on  its  very  apex,  adding  to,  rather 
12  ix. 
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than  diminishing,  the  melancholy  aspect  of  its  dark 
and  solitary  brow.  I  thought  of  the  '  lone  and 
melancholy  tree,'  of  Coleridge  : 

"  '  On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  the  Aonian  mount, 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
Whose  aged  branches,  in  the  midnight  blast, 
Make  solemn  music.' 

"  A  few  scattered  shrubs  and  flowers,  alone,  deco- 
rate the  sides  of  this  awful  steep  ;  the  latter,  peep- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  out  of  the  crevices,  reminded 
me  of  the  exclamation  of  Oithona,  in  Ossian  : 
1  Ah  !  why  did  I  not  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the 
flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen, 
and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast.'  The 
beautiful  colors  of  some  of  these  flowers,  contras- 
ted with  the  loneliness  and  solitude  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  rude  brambles  and  scrub-oaks,  grow- 
ing on  the  mountain  top,  above  them,  afforded  a 
striking  picture  of  what  we  see,  so  often,  in  human 
life, — virtue  and  talent  in  obscurity,  and  vice  and 
meanness  elevated  to  high  places. 

"It  is  amidst  such  sublime  scenery,  that  the 
fall  is  approached  below  ;  and  when,  after  all 
this  excitement, — for  the  mind,  which  catches  not 
the  fervor  of  enthusiasm,  in  rambling  up  this  glen, 
must  be  '  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,' 
— the  fall  itself  bursts  on  your  view,  as  you  turn 
the  last  winding,  you  stand  amazed,  and  still  more 
delighted,  than  before,  by  the  variegated  beauty 
of  the  scene  ! 

"  The  amphitheatre  of  solid  rock  appears  on  a 
much  grander  scale,  than  when  viewed  from  above. 
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The  fall  appears  much  higher,  much  broader,  and 
far  more  interesting,  in  its  impetuous  and  majes- 
tic rush  down  the  cliff".  Seat  yourself  in  any 
place  below  it,  and  cast  your  eyes  on  the  descend- 
ing current,  and  the  lofty  piles  of  rock  diverging 
from  either  side,  and  towering  sublimely  above  it ; 
you  will  be  at  once  lost  in  admiration. 

"  We  returned,  in  the  evening,  to  Ithaca  ;  but 
I  hardly  closed  my  eyes,  during  the  night,  for 
thinking  of  the  beautiful,  airy  forms  of  the  Tagh- 
canick." 

Ithaca  has  no  less  than  five  streams,  which  run 
through  its  neighborhood,  and  empty  into  the  Lake, 
or  its  inlet.  Our  journalist  applies  to  her  five  riv- 
ulets, the  address  of  Coleridge  to  "the  five  tor- 
rents of  Mont  Blanc." 

"  And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  these  precipitous,  black,  jagged,  rocks, 
Forever  shattered,  and  the  same  forever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam?" 


"  Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Beneath  the  keen,  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  hues,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 
God  !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  silent  sounds  !" 
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"  Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  heights  ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  ! 
Utter  forth  God  !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  !" 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  cascades  upon 
1  Five  mile  Creek,'  which  are  called  c  Lucifer's 
Falls.'  The  first  of  them  is  about  fifty  feet  in 
height,  somewhat  resembling  the  Pulpit  Rock,  one 
of  the  Eagle  Falls.  "  The  water  rushes  over  it, 
through  a  narrow  passage,  between  two  perpen- 
dicular barriers  of  rock.  One  side  of  the  ravine, 
immediately  below  the  fall,  rises,  perpendicularly, 
two  hundred  feet,  and  is  of  solid  rock.  The  other 
side  is  sloping,  and  covered  with  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers.  A  mill-race  extends  from  the  fall 
to  a  saw-mill,  on  the  flat  land,  about  a  hundred 
yards  below.  We  had  to  climb  a  steep  precipice 
and  partly  over  this  race-way,  to  get  on  the  bed 
of  the  creek,  above  the  fall.  This  accomplished, 
we  proceeded  up,  along  the  bank,  covered  with 
under-brush,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  to  the  next 
fall,  presenting  a  convex  point,  and  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height, — a  very  pleasant  cascade. 

"  Between  this  and  the  fall  below,  is  a  beauti- 
ful curve  in  the  ravine,  and  a  spacious  rocky  beach, 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream.  This  is  quite  a  ro- 
mantic spot.  A  little  further  on,  we  came  to  a 
place,  where,  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  which 
is  perpendicular,  a  piece  of  the  rock  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  mak- 
ing an  opening  of  that  width.  Through  this  pass, 
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it  is  said,  that  Lucifer,  in  one  of  his  earthly  ram- 
bles, made  a  leap,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
will  never  be  known."  From  this  fabulous  tradi- 
tion, the  fall  has  received  its  name  ;  and  different 
spots  are  designated  as  '  Lucifer's  Leap,'  his 
'Court,'  'Kitchen,'  &c.  They  are  natural  cu- 
riosities, well  worth  looking  at. 

Turning  from  the  'kitchen,'  and  walking  on,  a 
little  further,  you  come  to  a  bend  or  resting  place, 
called  '  Lucifers  Parlor.'  It  would  seem,  that 
Lucifer  had  monopolized  nearly  all  the  most  curi- 
ous spots  in  this  ravine,  to  himself.  "  His  par- 
lor is  a  superb  piece  of  natural  scenery.  The 
curve  line  of  the  precipice,  which  is  of  immense 
height,  and  of  solid  rock,  is  forty  paces.  This 
is  on  the  right  side,  going  up.  The  opposite,  or 
left  side,  is  not  entirely  of  rock,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  soil,  and  richly  covered  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  of  every  hue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beau- 
tiful spot.  Here,  also,  is  his  majesty's  dining- 
table,  abroad,  flat  rock,  upon  which  we  took  the 
liberty  of  seating  ourselves,  and  surveying,  in 
silent  admiration,  the  beauties  of  this  calm  soli- 
tude. 

"Thirty  paces  beyond  'Lucifer's  Dining-Ta- 
ble,'  is  a  most  delightful  bathing  place  ;  the  bright- 
ness and  purity  of  the  waters  of  which  would 
almost  tempt  one  to  jump  in,  even  on  a  cold  Win- 
ter's day.  This  beautiful  basin  of  water  is  called 
'  Cupid's  Bathing  Place  ;'  and  the  water  is  beau- 
tifully transparent. 

"  Just  beyond  this  serene  and  beautiful  body  of 
12* 
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water,  we  come  to  the  third  fall,  in  the  shape  of 
a  regular  stairway,  but  not  more  than  ten  feet  in 
height  ;  quite  interesting,  however,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  scenery  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  the  handsome  cascade,  formed  by  the  respec- 
tive steps  of  this  natural  stairway,  on  a  small  scale. 
A  short  walk,  from  this  point,  brought  us  to  the 
fourth  fall,  which  is  worth  viewing,  and  not  defi- 
cient in  interest.  Not  far  beyond  this,  we  entered 
upon  a  very  sublime  scene,  indeed.  We  struck, 
suddenly,  a  majestic  bend,  the  curve  line  of  which, 
as  I  measured  it,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
termination,  at  the  fifth  fall,  is  at  least  three  hun- 
dred feet,  of  solid  rock,  the  average  height  being 
at  least  two  hundred  feet,  and  coming  as  near,  in 
its  whole  aspect,  to  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Kaat- 
erskill  Fall,  on  the  Catskill,  as  any  similar  scene 
I  have  ever  met  with.  The  magnificence  of  this 
spot  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  trouble 
we  had  taken,  to  get  at  it  ;  for  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
ramble  from  the  first  fall,  at  the  Mill-raceT  to  this 
place.  The  fall,  here,  is  exactly  two  sides  of  ^ 
triangle  ;  and  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height, 
perpendicular,  rushing  through  a  narrow  passage, 
but  having  a  very  interesting  effect,  in  connexion 
with  the  mighty  cliffs  which  nearly  meet,  at  each 
side  of  it.  It  would  take  a  long  time,  for  any 
lover  of  Nature,  in  her  wildest  and  grandest  forms, 
to  get  tired  of  this  scene.  This  bend  is  called 
the  l  Pavilion  of  the  Moon  ;'  as  it  is  supposed  the 
Queen  of  Night  can  nowhere  find  a  better  place 
to  take  a  nap  in,  when  tired,  as  she  must  be,  oc- 
casionally, with  her  dim  circuit  among  the  stars." 
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The  sixth  and  last  fall,  on  the  Five-mile  Creek, 
was  reached  by  a  road,  "  which  winds  along  the 
steep  border  of  the  creek,  through  a  thick  wood, 
till  it  reaches  a  beautiful  strip  of  pasture-land,  at 
the  bottom,  alongside  of  which  the  creek  runs. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  deeply  impressive,  if  not  an  awful, 
solitude ; 

"  *  A  green  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills  ; 
A  small  and  silent  dell  !     O'er  stiller  place, 
No  sinking  skylark  ever  poised  himself. 
O  !  tis  a  quiet,  spirit-stealing  nook  ! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love.' 

u  The  first  interesting  object  we  met  with, 
after  leaving  this  beautiful  spot,  is  '  Lucifer's 
Backbone,'  a  projection  of  solid  rock,  not  unaptly 
named,  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  Near- 
ly opposite,  is  the  Table  Rock,  at  which,  as  tradi- 
tion runs,  the  Son  of  the  Morning,  long  after  he 
became  the  Son  of  Darkness,  used  to  take  a  rest- 
ing spell,  after  a  fatiguing  tour  among  his  sublu- 
nary subjects.  At  the  Table  Rock,  there  is  a 
small  fall,  calculated  to  increase  the  pleasing  effect 
of  the  views,  here  to  be  met  with.  We  could  not 
well  climb  over,  at  either  end  of  this  fall  ;  but  had 
to  take  to  a  footpath,  which,  winding  round  the 
Table  Rock,  rather  a  steep  ascent,  brought  us 
down  to  the  water's  edge  again,  above  the  fall. 
In  entering  on  this  path,  our  guide  consoled  us,  as 
he  supposed,  by  assuring  us  that  there  were  not 
many  rattlesnakes,  on  that  side  of  the  creek  ! 
The  rattlesnakes  had  gone  into  Winter  quarters  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  young  man's  consolation  came 
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too  late.  We  had,  however,  just  before  met  with  a 
viper,  which  we  prevented  the  guide  from  killing, 
mistaking  it,  at  first  sight,  for  one  of  the  harmless 
garter  tribe.  After  receiving  one  blow,  it  slid  off, 
over  a  precipice.  A  few  yards  above  the  Table 
Rock,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  'Lucifer's  Pantry,' 
— rather  a  hard  concern  ;  for  it  forms  an  indenture 
in  the  solid  rock,  precisely  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
fashioned,  Dutch  corner-cupboard  ;  and,  more- 
over, we  found  nothing  to  eat  in  it,  but  a  few  strag- 
gling flowers  and  plants,  some  of  them  bitter 
enough.  Just  above  the  Table  Rock,  we  re- 
crossed  the  stream,  and  soon  came  to  another  stu- 
pendous and  perpendicular  mass  of  rock,  called 
'  Lucifer's  Breastbone.'  Directly  opposite,  the 
bank  is  low,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  bed  of  moss, 
nearly  covered  with  all  sorts  of  forest  trees  ;  and 
forming  a  very  delightful  arbor.  Of  all  the  spots 
we  have  met  with,  in  our  pilgrimage  among  hills 
and  vales,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  very  spot 
for  soothing  slumbers  and  delightful  dreams,  in  a 
warm  Summer's  afternoon.  Not  far  above  this 
mossy  bed  or  lawn,  commences,  at  the  water's 
edge,  a  range  of  rocky  bulwark,  exhibiting  a  min- 
iature view,  at  least,  of  the  Palisades,  so  familiar 
to  all  travellers,  on  the  Hudson  River.  Beyond 
the  Palisades,  is  a  fall  of  between  ten  and  twenty 
feet.  The  spot,  which  immediately  overlooks  the 
basin  of  this  fall,  is  called  the  '  Deer's  Leap  ;* 
the  deer  sometimes  leaping  over  this  place,  when 
pursued  by  the  huntsman.  But  they  find  it  a  fatal 
leap  ;  for,  diving  into  the  basin  below,  the  luck- 
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less  animals  are  either  drowned,  or  become  the 
prey  of  the  hunter ;  unless,  indeed,  the  genius  of 
the  glen  should  happen  to  catch  them  there  ;  for 
this  basin  is  called  c  Lucifer's  Wash  Bowl,'  where 
it  is  said  he  washes  his  face  and  clears  his  eyes, 
whenever  he  hears  the  cock  crow  for  daylight  ! 
Above  the  fall,  at  the  Wash  Bowl,  is  another 
small  fall,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ;  arid  here,  there  is  a 
deer-lick,  where  many  a  fine  buck  and  doe  have 
fallen,  by  the  rifle-ball  of  the  huntsman.  A  few 
paces  more,  up  the  bed  of  this  ravine,  which  is,  at 
every  step,  full  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  grandeur  ; 
and  of  which,  long,  indeed,  shall 

"  '  I  remember,  how  the  golden  sun 
Filled  with  its  beams,  the  deep  and  yawning  gulfs, 
As  on  we  travelled  ;' 

brought  us  to  the  principal  object  of  our  tour. 
This  is  called  l  Lucifer's  Shower  Bath';  and  might, 
very  properly,  have  been  so,  whilst  he  was  yet  Son 
of  the  Morning,  and  had  not  committed  his  foul 
apostacy  ;  for,  of  all  the  waterfalls  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  Niagara,  this  is  unquestionably 
the  grandest.  To  describe  it,  vividly  or  correct- 
ly, is  out  of  the  question.  But  conceive,  if  you 
please,  a  profound  gulf,  at  the  entrance,  from  five 
to  six  hundred  feet  wide,  and,  at  least,  five  hundred 
feet  deep  ;  the  sides  of  this  gulf  being  of  solid 
rock,  and  perpendicular,  almost  to  a  plumb-line  ; 
suppose  these  two  gigantic  and  magnificent  bul- 
warks of  Nature,  as  you  advance  between  them,  to 
approach  each  other,  gradually,  for  several  hundred 
feet,  till  one  peak  nearly  kisses  the  other.  In  this 
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narrow  gap,  commences  a  fall,  of  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  At  the  top  of  this  fall, 
looking  up  from  the  base  of  these  stupendous 
cliffs,  a  prominent  and  sublime  feature  is  a  rock, 
resembling  the  bow  of  a  ship  of  war,  supposing 
her  to  lie  keel  up  ;  the  height  of  this  rock  is 
about  twenty  feet,  its  convexity  extending  entirely 
across  the  narrow  passage ;  but  this  rock  rests  upon 
another,  which  protrudes  from  under  it,  being  of 
the  same  shape,  but  rather  higher,  and  extending 
a  little  further,  on  each  side,  as  the  passage  widens, 
at  the  base  of  this  second  ship's  bow, — for  both 
these  rocks  exactly  resemble  that  part  of  a  ship. 
The  base  of  the  second  ship's  bow  is  a  flat  rock, 
extending  full  two  hundred  feet  across  the  gulf,  on 
which  the  bow  stands  a  little  back  ;  and  this  flat 
rock  presents  a  front  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet, 
perpendicular.  And  over  all  these  three  masses, 
being  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  alto- 
gether, come  rushing  down,  with  vast  impetuos- 
ity, and  in  a  thousand  beautiful  forms,  the  waters 
from  above,  filling  with  mist,  and  sometimes  with 
rainbows,  the  gulf  below.  Here,  the  reader  must 
recollect,  that,  to  have  a  full  view,  from  top  to 
bottom,  of  this  wonderful  fall,  called  4  Lucifer's 
Shower  Bath,'  he  must  take  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  creek,  as  he  advances  to  the  base  of  it.  Of 
all  the  sublime  scenes  around  Ithaca,  or  any  where 
within  the  United  States,  always  excepting  Niag- 
ara, we  believe  this  to  be  the  grandest.  In  rela- 
tion to  those  around  Ithaca,  of  which  there  are  so 
many,  it  might  well  be  apostrophized,  in  the  Ian- 
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guage  which  Coleridge  applies  to  a  similar,  though 
a  grander,  object  : 

"  *  Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale, 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink  ; 
Companion  of  the  Morning  Star,  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  :  wake,  O  wake  !  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sunk  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ?'  " 
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I  KNOW  nothing  that  strikes  one,  travelling  from 
the  South,  northward,  so  forcibly,  as  the  vivid 
green  of  the  meadows.  In  many  parts  of  the  south- 
ern country,  the  eye  rests  upon  a  brown  or  sandy 
expanse,  bare  of  verdure,  relieved,  only  here  and 
there,  by  a  field  of  grain  or  cotton.  The  short, 
thin  grass,  that  comes  up  in  early  Spring,  is  speed- 
ily dried  up,  by  the  burning  sun.  The  rich  and 
extensive  clover  meadows,  so  refreshing  to  the 
eye,  so  deliciously  fragrant,  and  yielding  such 
abundance  of  hay,  are  there  unknown.  How  de- 
lightful, to  one  resident  among  the  pine  uplands  of 
the  Carolinas,  is  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
interior  counties  of  Pennsylvania  ?  The  mineral 
products  of  the  soil  enrich  it,  and  the  most  exqui- 
site scenery,  too,  charms  the  eye.  You  look, 
with  a  feeling  of  delight,  upon  the  broad,  fertile 
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fields,  interspersed  with  patches  of  forest,  and 
bordered  by  sloping  hills  or  towering  mountains, 
wooded  to  their  summits.  And  there  are  smiling 
valleys,  sprinkled  with  villages,  and  glens,  dark 
with  foliage,  or  enlivened  by  the  gleam  of  some 
thread-like  waterfall,  or  the  dashing  of  some  sport- 
ive stream. 

If  you  go  up  the  Schuylkill,  the  landscape,  as 
you  proceed,  becomes  more  varied  and  bold. 
Abrupt  precipices  rise  above  you,  or  sink  at  your 
feet.  Now,  you  are  on  the  verge,  overhanging 
the  waters  foaming  among  broken  rocks,  and  look- 
ing down  on  the  roofs  of  a  quiet  group  of  dwel- 
lings! Now,  you  climb  a  steep  acclivity,  and  yet 
see  the  craggy  eminence  frowning  above  you.  The 
"  wizard  Schuylkill,"  pursues  its  devious  way, 
alongside  of  you.  You  trace  its  windings,  till  it 
is  little  more  than  a  rivulet,  and  you  are  in  a  spot 
belonging  to  the  coal  region.  Some  unpoetical 
associations  may  be  connected  with  this  name  ; 
but  they  will  vanish,  as  you  look  around  you. 
The  wood-crowned  mountains  are  on  every  side  ; 
before  you,  is  a  populous  village,  bordered  by  the 
infant  river.  The  dusky  treasures  that  are,  in 
time,  to  diffuse  light  and  warmth  in  many  human 
dwellings,  lie  hid  in  the  bosorn  of  those  hills.  How 
much,  that  is  valuable  in  this  world,  is  only  yielded 
to  research  and  toil  ! 

Ascend  the  mountain,  on  the  left,  by  a  winding 
path,  through  the  forest.  A  number  of  small  rills 
are  running  down,  upon  every  side,  scattering 
drops  on  the  leaves  and  grass,  that  shine,  like  dia- 
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monds,  in  the  morning  sun.  You  clamber  over  the 
gray  fragments  of  rock,  assisted  by  shrubs  rooted 
in  the  crevices.  The  summit  is  at  length  reached, 
surmounted  by  a  low  battlement  of  rock,  which 
gives  this  the  name  of  the  Sharp  Mountain.  How 
splendid  is  the  view  thence  !  The  morning  mist 
has  melted  away,  and  the  clear,  mellow  sunshine, 
like  a  flood  of  glory,  rests  on  the  whole  landscape. 
Beyond  the  enclosing  circle  of  hills,  stretch,  in  the 
distance,  valleys,  forests,  and  mountains,  bounded 
by  a  blue,  indistinct  line,  which  blends  with  the 
far  horizon.  The  meanderings  of  the  river,  a  sil- 
very thread,  may  be  traced,  till  it  is  lost  in  dis- 
tance. On  the  right,  are  two  small  artificial  lakes, 
sleeping,  like  gems,  in  the  embrace  of  girdling  hills. 
Beside  them,  a  petty  torrent  rushes  wildly  down 
the  declivity,  and  lashes  itself  into  foam,  before  it 
is  merged  in  the  mill-stream,  below.  The  village 
is  just  at  your  feet,  with  its  gardens,  its  churches, 
and  a  rural  burial  ground,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  broken  with  rocks.  The 
Gothic  church  and  large  white  cross  mark  it,  as 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  neat  par- 
sonage, on  the  opposite  hill,  will  attract  your  at- 
tention, even  amidst  a  number  of  other  tasteful 
dwellings,  half  covered  with  green. 

The  woods  are  dressed  in  the  imperial  garniture 
of  Autumn,  and  nowhere  could  we  find  a  greater 
variety  of  foliage.  In  contrast  to  the  solemn  ver- 
dure of  the  cedar  and  hemlock,  here  is  the  vivid 
green  of  the  silver  pine  ;  and  the  deep  yellow  of 
the  American  poplar  ;  and  the  glowing  red  of  the 
J3  ix. 
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oak  and  the  beech  is  intermingled  with  a  countless 
variety  of  shades,  of  every  intermediate  hue. 

One  of  the  mountains,  some  miles  distant,  sends 
forth  volumes  of  smoke.  We  might  fancy  it  a 
volcano,  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  it  is  only^the  burn- 
ing of  the  coal, within,  which  has  been  set  on  fire 
by  some  accident.  It  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  extinguished,  till  the  vast  store  of  combustible 
material  is  consumed.  On  one  side,  the  ground 
is  already  crumbling,  and  the  footing  is  very  pre- 
1  carious.  On  the  other,  when  the  wind  blows 
away  the  smoke,  you  may  walk  to  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and,  looking  down,  see  the  slow,  smoul- 
dering flame,  within. 

A  large  share  of  the  population  pass  the  great- 
er portion  of  their  days,  under  ground.  You  may 
be  interested  enough,  to  enter  one  of  the  mines. 
You  step  into  a  rail-car,  and  leave  the  light  of  day 
behind,  rumbling  along  the  narrow  way,  till  sur- 
rounded by  intense  and  impenetrable  darkness, 
only  relieved  by  the  lamp,  carried  by  the  guide, 
and  the  starlike  glimmer  of  the  lights,  fixed  in  the 
caps  of  the  miners.  They  are  enabled,  by  this 
contrivance,  to  see  perfectly  well,  while  their 
hands  are  left  free,  for  work.  The  air  is  chilly, 
and  filled  with  damp  exhalations.  In  Winter,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Summer  ;  consequently,  a  mine  is  a  comparatively 
warm  place,  while  the  ground,  without,  is  cover- 
ed with  snow. 

There  is  a1  continual  dropping  of  black  water, 
from  above,  and  the  slippery  walls  elude  your 
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grasp.  You  alight  from  the  car,  and,  walking 
along  a  narrow  path,  explore  the  branches  of  the 
mine,  following  the  veins  of  coal.  Some  of  these 
branches  ascend.  The  miners  are  at  work,  far 
above  you,  hammering  the  coal  from  its  recepta- 
cle, and  rolling  it  down,  in  blocks  of  various  sizes, 
with  a  noise  like  the  crash  of  thunder,  to  be 
picked  up,  and  carried  out  by  the  cars.  Some- 
times, the  cars  themselves  descend  by  machin- 
ery, as  it  were,  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
are  drawn  up,  laden  with  coal. 

When  tired  of  exploring  the  secrets  of  the  mine, 
you  may  be  lifted  up,  by  machinery,  to  the  top. 
There  comes  a  faint,  sickly  light,  from  above  ;  it 
grows  stronger  ;  the  fresh  air  rushes  through  the 
opening  ;  and  you  stand,  at  length,  safe  on  the 
outside  of  the  mountain,  among  the  trees,  and  in 
the  warm  sunshine. 

I  do  not  think,  that  any  view,  under  the  open 
sky,  can  fill  the  bosom  with  such  strange  awe,  as 
a  subterranean  visit.  We  feel,  more  deeply,  our 
utter  insignificance  and  helplessness,  when  shut 
from  the  bright  world,  within  the  bosom  of  the 
solid,  everlasting  hills.  The  cold  gloom  around 
us,  never  enlivened  by  a  single  ray  of  sunlight, 
appears  sacred.  I  do  not  wonder  that  vaults 
and  caves  have  been  used,  as  receptacles  for  the 
dead.  Yet,  surely,  the  custom  of  laying  our 
lost  friends,  where  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  may 
visit  their  graves,  where  grass  may  grow,  and 
flowers  may  bloom,  is  more  gentle  and  soothing 
to  the  feelings.  In  Sicily,  it  was,  of  old,  the  cus- 
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torn  to  deposit  the  aristocratic  dead,  in  immense 
vaults.  Thus  Pindemonte  says,  in  his  '  Sepul- 
chres' : 

"  Chambers  beneath  the  earth,  gloomy  and  vast, 
Where,  in  their  riches,  soulless  bodies  stand  ; 
While  the  same  vestments  in  the  which  they  moved, 
Breathing  the  upper  air,  wrap  their  dead  limbs, 
And  art  hath  so  wrought  on  the  withered  skin, 
Thence  driving  every  humor,  that  the  semblance 
Of  former  years  their  features  all  preserve, 
For  centuries,  and  more.     Death  looks  upon  them, 
And  fears  his  aye-destroying  strokes  have  failed. 
There,  when  the  falling  of  Autumnal  leaves 
Recalls  to  mind,  each  year,  how  brief  and  fleet 
Is  human  life,  and  bads  us  seek  the  tomb, 
To  pour  our  tears  above  the  still-loved  dead, 
Into  those  cloisters  of  the  silent  ones 
A  pious  band  descend.     Hung  from  the  roof, 
Faint  torches  pierce  the  gloom  ;  and  eager  friends 
Seek  out,  amid  the  haggard  forms,  the  wan, 
Yet  well-known,  visage  of  some  cherished  corpse, 
Son,  friend,  and  brother,  find  the  brother,  friend, 
And  parent  ;  and  the  torches'  gleaming  light 
So  palely  trembles  on  those  silent  features, 
It  seerns  as  if,  forgetful  of  their  doom, 
The  rigid  fibres  started  into  motion. 

"What  memories  are  there,  of  common  grief, 
Of  common  joy  ?     How  are  lived  o'er  the  years 
That  have  so  quickly  flown  !  The  heart-heaved  sigh, 
The  lengthened  sob,  the  loud  lament  of  wo, 
In  echoes  deep,  along  the  vaults  are  heard. 
Ah  !  could  the  mute  and  breathless  forms  reply  I 
A  strait  thus  small,  dividing,  still  connects 
Two  worlds  ;  in  such  close  friendship,  ne'er  before 
Were  life  and  death  united  !" 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  coal  miners, 
though  black  and  begrimed,  seem  tolerably  well 
pleased  with  their  business.  They  scarce  behold 
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the  sun,  or  breathe  fresh  air,  for  six  days  in  the 
week  ;  but,  when  Sunday  comes,  the  miner,  whom 
you  would  hardly  recognise  in  clean  apparel,  sits 
in  his  hut,  with  his  family  around  him.  In  some  of 
their  homes,  the  Bible  is  their  companion  ;  or 
religious  tracts,  distributed  by  charitable  hands, 
instruct  their  leisure  hours. 

Have  you  never  been  struck  with  a  feeling  of 
reverence,  on  entering  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  to 
see  the  family  Bible,  neatly  covered,  reposing  upon 
the  stand,  or  the  shelf.  Does  it  not  seem  to  say, 
that,  however  neglected  and  toil-worn,  however 
poor  in  this  world's  goods,  may  be  the  inmate  of 
that  dwelling,  he  has  here  a  pledge,  an  assurance, 
of  an  immortal  inheritance.  Does  it  not  assert  his 
dignity,  as  an  heir  of  the  life  to  come,  more  elo- 
quently,than  could  the  tongues  of  angels  ?  "  From 
the  meanest  hovel,  you  may  have  a  sight  of  Heav- 
en ;"  and  the  poorest  man,  who  looks  thither  with 
humble  hope,  grounded  on  the  merits  of  a  Re- 
deemer, is  lord  of  a  possession,  in  comparison  with 
which,  all  the  kingdoms  of  earth  are  as  the  dust 
under  his  feet. 


A  WALK  TO  WOLF'S  CRAG. 

I  BELIEVE  there  are  citizens  of  New  York,  ac- 
customed to  resort  to  watering  places  in  the  Sum- 
mer, who  are  yet  scaccely  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  lovely  scenes,  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
13* 
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I  feel  a  delight  in  visiting  such  spots,  unfrequent- 
ed by  the  fashionable  throng,  so  near  the  busy 
city,  that  a  short  drive,  or  an  hour's  walk,  could 
place  you  in  the  midst,  yet  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  Nature's  beauty,  surrounded  by  wild  flowers, 
by  green  fields  and  woods.  Your  heart  is  drawn 
out  more  to  the  love  of  Nature,  and  to  kind  feel- 
ings towards  those  who  share  her  smiles  with  you. 
I  do  not  remember  a  Summer  afternoon  more 
delightfully  passed,  than  in  a  ramble,  lately,  to  a 
secluded  spot  on  the  island.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Wolf's  Crag,  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  dear 
friend,  whose  Summer  residence  was  in  its  vicin- 
ity. The  fields  were  "clothed  in  their  freshest 
verdure  ;  the  green  as  soft  and  bright,  though  it 
was  midsummer,  as  in  early  Spring.  There  were 
still  flowers  to  be  seen  ;  some,  springing  wild 
among  the  grass,  others,  in  the  gardens  bordering 
the  road,  mingled  with  a  profusion  of  shrubbery 
and  foliage.  The  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless, 
so  that  the  shade  of  the  grove,  through  which  we 
walked,  on  our  way  from  the  high  road,  was  most 
grateful.  We  passed  many  a  pleasant  country- 
seat,  decorated  tastefully  with  green,  and  embel- 
lished with  beautiful  grounds ;  and,  eastward,  in 
the  distance,  soon  saw  the  blue  river,  spotted 
with  snowy  sails,  and  reflecting  the  glory  of  the 
sun-lit  sky.  The  view  expanded,  as  we  drew 
near  ;  and,  having  received  permission  from  one 
of  the  residents,  to  walk  over  the  lawn,  we  took 
our  way  to  a  small  Summerhouse,  overlooking 
the  water,  where  we  paused  to  enjoy  the  lovely 
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scene.  The  trellised  arbor  was  covered  with 
woodbine.  On  one  side  of  the  elevation  on  which 
it  stood,  stretched  a  smooth,  green  expanse,  where 
a  bevy  of  country  maidens  might  have  danced.  A 
group  of  trees  crowned  the  summit  of  the  little 
hill,  and  shaded  the  arbor.  The  broken  rocks, 
that  formed  the  descent  at  our  feet,  were  washed 
by  the  river,  at  full  tide.  On  the  water's  edge, 
stood  a  bathing  house  ;  and  beside  it,  a  group  of 
laughing  children  were  amusing  themselves,  by 
trying  their  skill  in  throwing  stones  far  into  the 
broad  sheet  before  us.  Opposite,  was  the  shore 
of  Blackwell's  Island,  and  the  Penitentiary,  show- 
ing like  the  towers  of  some  ancient  castle.  Boats, 
of  peculiar  form,  rowed  by  the  convicts,  were 
continually  shooting  out  from  its  shadow,  giving 
an  air  of  business  to  a  scene,  otherwise  of  pro- 
found quiet.  A  little  to  the  left,  along  the  wind- 
ing shore,  rose  the  pile  of  rugged  rocks,  which 
suggested  the  name  of  this  sweet  place.  The 
forest  trees  grew  thickly  around  them,  and  shel- 
tered a  little  ravine,  overgrown,  also,  with  foliage, 
in  whose  depth  a  little  stream  was  cradled.  This 
rivulet,  after  watering  the  cultivated  fields,  west- 
ward, enters  the  narrow,  but  wild,  glen,  and  leaps 
merrily  along,  over  the  stones  and  shrubs  that  im- 
pede its  career,  till  its  music  may  be  heard,  as  it 
comes  toward  the  river,  even  amid  the  strong 
voices  of  the  mighty  tide.  How  impatient  it  is 
to  take  its  final  leap,  and  be  lost  forever  ! 

The  sunset  shed  a  mellower  glory  upon  the 
woods  and  the  river,  and,  with  the  hour,  came 
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haunting  recollections.  It  was  here,  I  wandered, 
in  years  not  long  past,  with  friends  whose  pres- 
ence enhanced  every  joy.  This  spot  was  conse- 
crated by  the  memory  of  one,  now  laid  in  an  early 
grave,  whose  charms  and  virtues  could  have  turned 
a  desert  to  a  paradise.  There  stood  the  very 
house  ;  its  veranda  wreathed  with  green,  through 
which  peeped  its  white  front ;  the  flowers  in  its 
garden  blooming  as  freshly,  as  of  old  ;  its  roses  as 
luxuriant  and  as  fragrant ;  the  air  of  comfort  and 
elegance  the  same.  The  windows  were  thrown 
open.  How  often  had  the  sounds  of  music,  from 
within,  been  wafted  to  delighted  friends,  when  the 
guitar  or  piano  was  played  by  /ier,  and  her  sweet 
voice  sang  touching  or  cheerful  melodies  !  I  can- 
not here  deny  myself  the  indulgence  of  speaking 
of  her  ;  nor,  I  trust,  will  the  recollection  be  with- 
out profit  to  you,  my  young  friends,  for  whom  I 
write.  It  is  proper  to  cherish  the  remembrance 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  She  was  beautiful ! 
Nay,  you  felt,  as  you  looked  on  that  perfect  face, 
animated  by  the  lovely  expression  that  could  only 
emanate  from  the  purest  and  noblest  of  hearts, 
that  no  language  could  reveal  how  beautiful  she 
was.  There  was  no  metaphor,  in  the  remark  of 
one  who  knew  her  slightly,  yet  could  not  but  feel 
her  loveliness,  that  there  was  something  celestial 
in  her  beauty.  Yet  was  it  not  the  perfection  of 
her  features,  or  the  superb  grace  of  her  form,  that 

most  contributed  to  render  the  youthful  R 

the  admiration  and  delight  of  the  circles  in  which 
.she  moved.  She  possessed  gifts,  superior  to  the 
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evanescent  ones  of  personal  loveliness.  One,  who 
knew  and  loved  her  well,  thus  speaks  of  her  : 
"  She  was  always  a  happy  creature,  with  a  sweet, 
joyous  temper,  that  caused  every  one  to  love  her  ; 
and  her  uncommon  beauty  and  accomplishments 
subjected  her  to  all  the  dangers  of  admiration  and 
flattery.  Through  this  ordeal  she  had  passed, 
unharmed  ;  and  her  character  had  formed,  so  fair- 
ly, as  to  justify  our  fondest  hopes.  She  was  so 
warmly  attached  to  all  her  friends,  her  heart  was 
so  pure,  and  her  mind  so  well  ordered,  and  she 
enjoyed  this  life  so  innocently,  and  so  perfectly, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  infected  by  her 
happy  spirit,  and  I  almost  forgot  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  death  and  sorrow  in  the  world." 

More  than  all,  more  than  the  mental  endow- 
ments which  were  hers,  in  a  rare  degree,  she 
had  early  learned  to  look  to  Heaven,  for  strength, 
amidst  temptation  and  trial,  and  to  love  the  Sa- 
viour more  than  she  loved  the  world. 

But  vain  are  the  gifts  of  eminent  loveliness,  of 
superb  intellect,  of  the  pious  spirit,  to  shield  from 
the  power  of  the  destroyer.  Beloved  by  all  her 
acquaintance,  so  pure  in  soul,  that  life  was  to  her 
one  continued  scene  of  happiness j — the  dread  de- 
cree went  forth,  and,  in  the  very  blossom  of  her 
youth,  she  was  destined  to  die.  The  change  was 
visible  to  an  anxious  circle  of  friends.  Fond  and 
devoted  relatives,  with  alternate  hope  and  fear, 
watched  her  approaching  decline  ;  saw,  with  alarm, 
the  bright,  but  deceitful  bloom  on  her  cheek,  and 
the  unearthly  lustre  in  her  eye,  accompanied  by 
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the  signs  of  daily  increasing  debility.  Her  medi- 
cal advisers  recommended  an  immediate  change 
of  climate  ;  and,  in  reviving  hope  of  restoration 
to  health,  she  went,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  brother,  to  pass  the  Winter  in  one  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  West  Indies.  Youthful  and  san- 
guine, she  anticipated  a  happy  return  ;  and  parted 
from  her  weeping  friends  with  the  fairest  hopes. 

The  voyage  was  propitious.     R enjoyed  the 

balmy  southern  breezes,  and  the  rich  scenery  of 
the  island,  and  wrote  home  a  gay  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  their  adventures  on  shipboard,  and  of  the 
new  scenes  she  witnessed.  That  letter  was  the 
last  she  ever  penned.  It  was  the  overflowing  of 
a  glad  and  affectionate  spirit,  whose  impulses,  ill- 
ness could  not  enfeeble  ;  but  her  mortal  frame 
wasted  away,  like  some  tender  flower,  that  droops, 
and  droops,  though  lovely  to  the  last. 

"  There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's   decay," 
says  one  of  our  American  poets,  when 

" The  whisper  that  tells  of  early  death 

Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath, 

And  the  lip  that  swelled  with  a  living  glow 

Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  new-fallen  snow, 

And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone  is  fair, 

Save  the  hectic  spot  that  flushes  there, 

When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secret  dwelling, 

In  a  sudden  gush  is  deeply  swelling, 

And  giving  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips, 

Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips  ; 

As  richly  red,  and  as  transient,  too, 

As  the  clouds  in  Autumn  sky  of  blue, 

That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory,  met 

To  honor  the  sun  at  his  golden  set." 
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Even  thus,  she  faded  before  the  eyes  of  her 
relatives,  whose  unceasing  and  devoted  care  an- 
ticipated her  every  wish,  and  smoothed  her  path 
to  the  grave.  Without  a  single  murmuring  word, 
though  thoughts  of  the  loved  ones  she  was  to  see 
no  more  in  this  world  dwelt  in  her  heart,  u  hap- 
py, and  peaceful,  and  beautiful,  to  the  last,"  this 
sweet  and  gentle  girl  passed  from  life, — passed  to 
a  blissful  eternity.  Death,  for  her,  was  but  .a 
calm  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  existence  ;  she 
was  blessed,  both  in  living  and  dying. 

Sweet  Rose  !  the  rose's  vernal  life  she  bloomed, 
Then  was  transplanted  to  her  genial  skies. 

Is  it  not  the  design  of  Heaven,  who  rarely  be- 
stows such  beings  upon  the  world,  that  we  should 
ponder  their  virtues  deeply  in  our  hearts  ?  When 
thus  early  recalled,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the 
Creator  were  unwilling  to  suffer  a  shadow  of  earth 
to  cling  to  those  assimilated  to  angelic  spirits  ? 

Her  dust  reposes,  not  in  the  far  land  where  she 
died,  but  in  the  burial-ground  of  her  family,  upon 
Long  Island.  My  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  read  with 
interest,  the  following  touching  and  beautiful  stan- 
zas, composed  after  her  burial,  by  a  relative  ;  one 
whose  mind  could  appreciate  and  esteem  her  worth. 

R . 

Far  from  her  home,  beyond  the  sounding  wave, 
Perished  the  beautiful  and  fragile  flower  ; 
A  flower  too  frail,  in  the  rude  North  to  brave 
Stern  Winter's  rage,  when  he  asserts  his  power  : 
Yet  a  warm,  sunny  sky,  ye  hoped  might  save 
The  Rose,  still  longer,  in  its  parent  bower  : — 
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But,  to  her  gentle  nature,  one  fair  clime  alone 
Was  kind,  was  genial ; — thither  has  she  gone  ! 

Past  hours,  ye  knew,  were  happy  ones  ;  but  yet, 

Not  all  their  joy  and  brightness  then  were  known  ; 

In  the  full  day,  ye  did,  at  times,  forget 

Whose  was  the  light,  that  on  your  pathway  shone  ; 

But  now  ye  feel  it,  for  the  sun  hath  set, 

And  night  hath  o'er  your  hearts  her  shadows  thrown  ; 

Only  in  parting,  tells  she  all  her  worth  ; 

Tells  us,  betimes,  to  prize  what  yet  is  left  on  earth. 

But  ye  have  watched  her,  through  a  joyful  life, 

With  cheerful  self-denial,  tenderest  love  : 

Now  memory  speaks,  and  all  the  past  is  rife 

With  an  enduring  solace.     From  above 

Comes  a  sweet  voice  of  thanks,  to  still  the  strife, . 

That,  with  its  agony,  the  breast  doth  move  ; 

Each  gentle  care  returns,  in  that  kind  tone, 

And  all  that  soothed  her  heart  now  doubly  soothes  your  own. 

Weep  not,  that  she  is  happy,  but  resign 
Your  joy  for  hers.     This,  ye  have  learned  to  do, 
While  she  was  here.     That  love  doth  purest  shine, 
Which  feels  its  best  reward  is  but  to  know 
That  the  loved  one  is  blest  ;  does  not  repine, 
For  her  dear  sake,  her  presence  to  forego : 
Wishes  her  there,  though  it  be  far  away  ; 
There,  in  that  land,  where  all  is  light  and  day. 

Her  dust  rests  near  us  ;  not  beneath  that  sky, 

Whose  ocean's  surges  echoed  on  her  ear, 

When  scarce  a  sound  could  reach  it,  when  the  eye 

Spoke  and  heard  all  she  then  could  speak  and  hear  ; 

But  in  a  spot,  where  she  would  love  to  lie, — 

Where  the  old  Bay's  sweet  music  ripples  near. 

Through  the  long  Winter  nights,  that  Bay  its  rnoan  will  keep  ; 

The  living  then  will  wake,  will  think  of  her,  and  weep. 

As  she  was  placed  within  that  hallowed  ground, 
I  sighed  to  think  that  we  must  leave  her  there, 
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Alone,  unguarded  ;  and  I  looked  around, 

To  see  who  shared  with  her,  the  silence  drear  : 

And,  by  the  old  memorial  stones,  I  found, 

Loving  old  friends  were  resting  very  near. 

And  there,  close  to  her  side,  will  gather,  one  by  one, 

Those,  who  now  mourn  for  her,  in  peace  to  lay  them  down. 

Calmly,  then,  bid  her  farewell,  for  a  while; 
Friends,  from  above,  have  lured  her  up  to  them  : 
Think,  who  have  met  her  ;  think,  whose  joyful  smile 
Welcomed  her  waking  spirit,  as  life's  dream 
Ceased,  and  the  morning  came.     Let  this  beguile 
All  grief  ;  this  dry  the  tears  that,  ceaseless,  stream. 
Bid  her  with  calmness,  then,  a  short  farewell  ; 
Farewell,  for  a  few  years  !  for  a  few  years,  farewell  ! 


FALLS  OF  NUNDA. 

AMONG  the  many  sequestered  scenes  of  natural 
grandeur  in  our  wilds,  there  are  none  more  impres- 
sive, I  will  venture  to  say,  than  the  Glen  of  Nun- 
da.  The  falls  here,  better  known  as  the  Portage 
Falls,  deserve  the  attention,  equally  of  the  artist 
and  the  geologist;  but  have  met  with  less  than 
they  merit,  probably  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  the  great  Genesee  cataract,  at  Rochester. 

The  Nunda  gorge  begins,  twelve  miles  south 
of  the  Great  Flats,  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee. 
Through  this  rugged  gorge,  for  several  miles,  the 
river  has  worn  a  sinuous  channel,  to  the  depth  of 
four  hundred  feet  in  the  solid  rock.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  geological 
structure,  this  might  seem  incredible.  The  course 
14  ix. 
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of  the  river  is  northward  ;  and,  in  the  ridge  of 
highlands,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  to  the 
Susquehannah  from  those  that  empty  into  Lake 
Ontario.  At  Mount  Morris,  the  river  unites  with 
the  Koneskeaga,  (that  comes  through  another  val- 
ley from  the  southeast,)  and  enters  the  flats, — a 
heautiful  plain,  contrasting,  finely,  with  the  wild, 
rocky  ravine,  from  which  issues  the  Genesee. 
Over  these  flats,  it  winds,  gently,  through  the  cel- 
ebrated valley  of  the  Genesee,  to  Rochester, 
where  it  descends  a  bed  of  rocks,  first,  in  one 
great  fall,  then,  in  two  successive,  smaller  pitches, 
and  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, in  a  quiet  basin,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  in  the  scenery 
at  Nunda,  is  the  tremendous  height  of  the  per- 
pendicular rocks,  that  guard  the  stream,  on  either 
side. 

You  are  obliged  to  leave  the  road,  to  gain  the 
best  views  of  the  heights,  and  to  force  your  way 
through  tangled  woods,  till,  suddenly,  you  come  to 
a  stand,  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  look, 
fearfully,  down  into  the  gaping  gulf.  The  dense 
forest  covers  the  margin,  even  to  the  dizzy  edge. 
Far,  far  below,  the  river  is  seen,  of  a  green  color, 
from  the  reflection  of  the  overshadowing  foliage. 
Cradled  in  the  cavernous  depth  of  the  gorge,  it 
seems,  to  distant  view,  only  a  narrow  brook,  such 
as  one  might  cross,  without  notice,  fifty  times,  in 
the  course  of  a  Summer-day's  ramble.  But  none 
can  view,  without  emotion,  the  stupendous  wall 
of  rock,  nor  reflect,  without  wonder,  that  the 
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waves  of  the  petty  stream,  dashing  onward,  in 
their  ceaseless  course,  and  leaving,  apparently,  no 
trace,  have  once  filled  this  terrific  chasm,  and 
helped  to  wear  it  away.  The  river  precipitates 
itself,  in  three  falls,  of  one  hundred,  sixty,  and 
twenty,  feet,  into  basins  that  have  been  deeply 
worn  by  the  mass  of  water,  falling  for  ages.  The 
volume  of  water,  descending,  is  greater  or  less, 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  midsummer, 
which  is  the  time  when,  it  has  been  most  frequent- 
ly visited,  a  stream,  comparatively  small,  escapes 
from  the  rocky  height,  and  seems  lost  in  a  shower 
of  spray,  before  it  reaches  the  basin  below. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  this 
picturesque  descent,  aided,  as  it  is,  by  the  tower- 
ing grandeur  of  the  precipice, 

"  That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall, 
Built  by  the  Hand  that  fashioned  the  old  world," 

and  the  wildness  of  the  ancient  forest,  crowning  its 
summit.  Not  only  are  the  senses  charmed  by  the 
combined  effect  of  sound,  sight,  and  motion  ;  but 
a  thousand  associations  and  feelings  are  stirred  up, 
that  fill  the  bosom  with  tumultuous  joy  and  fear. 
The  pleasing  agitation  is  soon  calmed  ;  but  a 
soothing,  serene  sense  of  happiness  remains, — the 
sign,  it  might  be  called,  of  Nature's  sovereign  fa- 
vor towards  those  who  come  to  contemplate  her 
loveliness. 
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TRENTON  FALLS: 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

THOUGH  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
the  beauties  of  Trenton  Falls,  yet  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  like  a  detailed  description.  I  will, 
therefore,  tell  you  what  1  saw,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  convicted  of  presumption.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  my  account  like  those  pictures  of  the 
Chinese,  which  lack  the  beauty  of  a  landscape, 
though  its  different  objects  are  carefully  preserved. 
But  I  will  place  before  you,  as  well  as  I  can, 
some  of  the  things  seen  ;  leaving  it  to  your  imag- 
ination, to  supply  all  defects,  by  investing  them 
with  the  glory  they  possess, — the  glory  of  life  arid 
poetry. 

Leaving  Utica,  you  travel  northward,  some  fif- 
teen miles,  over  a  rough  and  broken  road,  which 
yet  has  some  fine  displays  of  scenery.  One  high 
hill  commands  a  noble  panoramic  view  of  Utica 
and  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  back-ground 
of  lofty  blue  mountains,  indistinct  in  the  distance. 
I  will  suppose  you  to  have  admired  this,  and  to 
have  breakfasted,  comfortably,  at  the  hotel,  near 
Trenton  Falls.  Were  you  not  in  haste  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  object  of  your  journey,  you 
could  long  survey,  with  delight,  the  charming  land- 
scape, undulating,  rich,  and  varied,  that  may  be 
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seen  from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel.     But,  at  pres- 
ent, you  are  too  impatient  to  see  the 

«« many  colored,  many  voiced  vale, 

Over  whose  pines,  and  crags,  and  caverns,  sail 
Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sunbeams." 

After  a  short  walk  through  the  woods,  you  de- 
scend, by  the  ladder,  into  the  ravine.  It /is  deep 
and  narrow.  The  morning  sun  shines  on  the 
western  side  of  the  wall  of  rocks,  leaving  the 
stream  in  shadow.  The  first  impression  is,  of  the 
solitude  and  profound  quiet  of  the  spot.  The 
dark,  towering  pile,  on  either  side,  shuts  out  the 
world  ;  you  have  only  the  blue  sky  far  above,  and 
the  roar  of  the  falls  sounding,  dreamily,  in  your 
ears.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  stream  next 
strikes  your  attention.  It  is  so  narrow,  that 
one  might  almost  leap  across  ;  very  deep,  and 
black  as  night.  The  waters  flow  impetuously,  but 
with  almost  noiseless  force.  A  broad  platform 
of  rock,  which  is  overflowed  in  the  wet  season, 
extends  along,  on  either  side.  From  this  platform, 
the  walls,  of  black  limestone,  rise  perpendicular- 
ly. They  are  covered,  at  the  summit  and  a  lit- 
tle way  down,  with  forest  trees.  The  platform 
and  layers  of  rock,  in  every  direction,  are  made 
up,  almost  entirely,  of  the  remains  of  animals, 
which,  geologists  say,  lived  ages  ago,  and  were 
successively  entombed.  If  you  are  a  naturalist, 
you  will  stop  to  collect  some  of  these  curious 
specimens  ;  but,  if  inclined  to  prefer  the  living 
loveliness  of  Nature,  you  will  cast  a  glance  up 
the  gorge,  where  you  have  a  view  of  the  first 
14* 
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rapid,  gushing  from  the  arms  of  the  woods.  It  is 
picturesque,  beyond  description.  A  short  walk, 
northward,  brings  you  close  beside  it ;  and  the 
head  grows  giddy,  with  watching  the  furious  con- 
flict of  the  waters  grappling  with  the  rocks,  and 
lashing  themselves  into  cream-colored  foam,  till 
their  power  is  triumphant,  and  they  subside  into  the 
quiet  current  below.  The  bare  cliffs  have  a  cas- 
tellated appearance,  and  are  so  near,  that  the  shad- 
ow of  the  trees  on  the  eastern  are  cast  upon  the 
western  side,  fhe  leaves,  that  drop  down,  fall  into 
the  stream.  Passing  the  rapids,  you  turn  to  the 
left,  still  walking  on  the  ledge  ;  and  the  first  fall 
bursts  on  your  sight.  You  have  a  side-view  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  water,  churned  into  amber 
foam,  crowded,  in  its  fall,  between  two  black,  an- 
cient-looking rocks.  The  contrast  of  these,  with 
the  rich,  creamy  hue  of  the  agitated  waters, 
streaked,  too,  with  black,  is  superb.  On  the  other 
side,  a  thin,  wide  stream  trickles  over  the  verge,  an 
ethereal  veil,  that  scarcely  hides  the  dark,  un- 
couth form  behind  it.  On  the  rocky  seat,  between 
the  two  cascades,  a  poetical  traveller  remarks, 
that  the  spirit  or  nymph  of  the  place  might  be 
supposed  to  sit,  "  invisible,  twining  her  hair,  which 
falls  in  the  surf,  with  her  own  arbor-vitse*  leaves, 
and  gracing  her  fair,  cold  brow  with  crystals  from 
her  own  rocks,  while  she  glances  upward  to  the 
monarch  on  the  cliffs,  (who  now  hurls  down  the 
severed  mass,)  or  bathes  in  the  misty  showers,  that 
rise  from  its  palace  of  waters  !" 

*  White  cedar. 
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Here  is  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  bare,  smooth 
rock,  crowned  with  foliage.  The  dark  wall,  op- 
posite, is  sprinkled  with  moisture,  and  the  drops 
trickle  down  its  sides.  There  is  a  recess  in  the 
woods,  looking  full  of  gloom,  which  would  be  the 
very  spot  for  a  noonday  slumber.  You  climb  the 
rocks,  assisted  by  the  chain,  and  reach  the  level 
of  the  first  fall.  The  woods  are  around  you,  like 
a  rich  curtain.  Enjoying  their  refreshing  coolness, 
you  walk  under  the  projecting  rock,  to  the  bridge, 
some  distance  above.  Crossing  it,  you  ascend 
the  eastern  precipice  ;  not  by  its  face,  half  cover- 
ed with  green  moss,  dripping  and  sparkling,  but 
by  a  substantial,  wooden  ladder.  The  second 
rapids  are  below  the  bridge  ;  but  you  turn  from 
them,  to  gaze,  entranced  with  admiration,  on  the 
beautiful  view,  commanded  by  the  elevation  you 
have  reached.  The  second  and  third  fall,  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  other  side,  on  account  of 
the  winding  of  the  stream,  are  fully  visible.  They 
are  considerably  wider  than  the  first,  and  the  sec- 
ond fall  is  composed  of  four  small  ones.  This 
view  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  sketch,  an  engrav- 
ing of  which  hangs  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel. 
The  rocky  gorge,  the  tall,  frowning  piles,  the  rag- 
ged trees  on  the  verge  and  half  way  down,  the 
swiftly  flowing  creek,  or  river,  as  it  should  be 
called,  at  your  feet,  the  succession  of  falls  a  little 
way  up,  together  with  the  varied  assemblage  of  ob- 
jects, which  the  pencil,  not  the  pen,  must  portray, 
form,  altogether,  a  picture,  whose  wild  loveliness 
surpasses  the  most  gorgeous  creation  of  fancy. 
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Recrossing  the  bridge,  you  may  rest,  awhile, 
in  a  sweet  arbor,  shaded  by  overhanging  foliage. 
The  shelving  rocks  form  a  seat,  and  grass  and 
moss  grow,  thickly,  in  their  crevices.  Here,  may 
be  plucked  many  a  fairy  wild  flower.  The  op- 
posite side,  which  was  rather  sloping,  a  little  way 
below,  soon  begins  to  ascend,  precipitously,  as 
before.  The  face  of  the  rock  is,  in  some  places, 
shrouded  with  bright,  green  moss,  which,  in  other 
spots,  is  peeled  off  in  large  flakes.  Further  on, 
the  steep  ascends,  still  more  abruptly,  and  the 
sharp  trees  seem  to  pierce  the  very  skies.  A  few 
birds  may  be  seen,  skimming  over  their  summits, 
like  specks  on  the  fair,  sunny  blue  of  the  firmament. 

The  stream,  at  the  foot  of  the  second  fall,  is 
wide,  shallow,  and  broken  by  fragments  of  rock. 
Ascending,  the  path  winds  through  the  bushes  on 
the  left.  Coming  forth  from  the  leafy  screen,  you 
find  yourself  in  another  amphitheatre,  of  imposing 
magnificence.  The  third  fall  divides  itself  in  two 
streams  ;  one  of  which  descends  in  a  thin  transpa- 
rent sheet,  wrhile,  in  the  other,  the  whole  majesty 
and  impetuosity  of  the  waters  are  concentrated. 
There  is  more  of  force  and  grandeur,  here,  than 
in  the  other  falls  ;  and,  perhaps,  less  of  the  wildly 
picturesque.  The  cascade  seems  more  willing 
to  rely  on  its  own  claims  to  our  admiration,  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  abrupt  turns  or  startling 
contrasts.  It  descends,  with  thunderous  roar,  and 
flings  up  clouds  of  spray,  wrhich  are  sometimes 
decorated  with  a  lovely  rainbow.  The  crag- 
gy precipices,  on  either  side,  are  covered  with 
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patches  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Pointed  trees  are 
growing  in  their  clefts,  that  present  a  very  singu- 
lar appearance. 

The  observatory  stands  near  the  top  of  the 
third  fall.  If  you  wish,  after  climbing  up,  to  re- 
fresh yourself  with  a  glass  of  lemonade,  or  of  cold, 
spring  water,  you  may  do  so  there,  and  be  fur- 
thermore indulged  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  glen, 
below.  Before  the  erection  of  this  little  building, 
however,  Nature  had  provided  a  cool  retreat,  in 
which  weary  travellers  might  rest.  It  is  a  narrow 
cavern,  roofed  and  walled,  on  one  side,  with  rock, 
while  the  root  of  an  uptorn  tree  shelters  it,  on  the 
other.  There  are  seats  of  soft  green  moss,  and 
a  little  rill,  gushing  from  a  fissure,  communicates 
a  delightful  freshness  to  this  lovely  arbor.  Here, 
the  prospect  may  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection. 
A  ravine,  of  startling  depth,  is  below  you  ;  yet 
the  cliffs  seem  never  weary  of  rising,  skyward. 
The  eye  cannot  discern  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  their  height,  although  you  have  ascended 
more  than  two  hundred  feet. 

Walking  some  distance,  on  the  platform,  you 
come  to  the  fourth,  or  mill-dam,  fall,  so  called 
from  a  saw-mill,  upon  the  opposite  side.  Here, 
you  lose  sight  of  the  bolder  features  of  the  land- 
scape ;  the  view  of  the  glen  is  cut  off;  the  creek 
is  smooth  and  wide.  It  is  now  a  placid  stream, 
embosomed  in  a  gentle  valley.  Among  the  bushes, 
you  may  find  a  pretty  spring,  bubbling  out  of  the 
rock ;  and  some  kind  hand  has  added  a  spout, 
through  which  its  crystal  water  may  refresh  the 
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lips  of  the  thirsty  wanderer.  You  proceed  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  again  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  stern  bluffs  tower  over  your  head,  once  more  ; 
and,  to  the  right,  may  be  seen  the  lower  part  of  the 
fifth,  or  Cascade  Fall,  dashing,  wildly,  over  piled 
and  broken  rocks.  Its  tumultuous  raving,  amidst 
this  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  might  remind  one  of 
the  frenzy  of  a  tragic  queen,  when  the  silent  spec- 
tators stand  aghast  at  her  distracted  demeanor. 

At  its  foot,  is  a  lovely  basin,  in  which  the  wa- 
ter is  of  the  color  of  jet,  but  perfectly  clear.  So 
wall-like  are  its  sides,  that,  standing  on  its  margin, 
you  may  drop,  directly  down,  a  pole  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  without  being  able  to  touch  bottom.  I 
did  so,  at  least,  and  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  is  the  real  depth.  A  much  longer  pole  might 
have  been  used,  probably,  with  the  same  want  of 
success.  The  water  in  the  basin  looks  sluggish, 
but  its  numerous  whirlpools  show  an  under-current. 
The  masses  of  white  foam,  like  snowdrifts,  that 
float  on  the  surface,  contrast,  beautifully,  with  its 
black  hue.  Here,  is  a  fine  echo.  I  remember 
hearing  a  shout  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  above, 
answered  in  peals  of  thunder,  by  the  reverberating 
cliffs.  If  the  Giant  of  the  Ravine  had  visibly 
uttered  his  voice,  we  could  not  have  been  more 
startled. 

The  Cascade  Fall  rushes  from  the  bosom  of 
rocks  and  woods.  The  steeps  rise,  abruptly,  from 
its  sides,  and  there  are  rifts  in  the  rock,  which 
seem  to  show  that  some  mighty  shock  has  sud- 
denly rent  asunder  the  solid  mass.  One  of  these 
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is  partially  filled  by  huge  stones,  and  the  pile  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  an  Indian,  armed 
with  bow  and  arrow.  It  carries  the  imagination 
back  to  the  infant  days  of  our  country,  when  such 
scenes  were  indeed  haunted  by  the  revengeful 
savage. 

Go  up,  a  few  feet,  and  you  have  the  whole 
view.  A  majestic  wall  of  rocks  encloses  a  cir- 
cular space,  shaded  by  tall  hemlocks,  and  other 
forest  trees,  and  intersected  by  a  narrow  cleft, 
through  which  rushes  the  headlong  stream.  On 
high,  huge  masses  project  over  the  beetling  verge, 
and  trees,  rooted  on  the  edge,  are  hanging  in  mid- 
air. A  little  stream,  that  falls  from  the  top,  is 
dispersed  in  a  shower  of  spray.  Just  in  front,  is 
a  smooth,  rounded  mass  of  rock,  "  a  stern,  round 
tower,"  which  might,  indeed,  pass  for  the  ruins  of 
a  tower  of  other  days.  A  cavity,  corresponding 
to  its  shape,  on  the  other  side,  shows,  plainly,  that 
the  mountain  has  been  riven  by  some  terrific  con- 
vulsion. The  creek  or  river,  which  is  narrow 
and  swift,  bends  a  little,  and  sweeps  round  the 
base  of  the  tower. 

You  stand  close  to  the  cascade,  on  a  slippery 
shelf,  but  supported  by  a  chain,  on  either  side  of 
the  path.  This  precaution  was  adopted,  in  con- 
sequence of  lives  having  been  lost  here.  This 
spot  has  been  fatal  to  more  than  one.  A  single 
misstep,  and  no  earthly  power  could  rescue  the 
victim.  The  water  does  not  descend  in  one  great 
sheet,  like  the  third  fall ;  but,  hemmed  within  nar- 
row bounds,  dashes,  tumultuously,  over  broken 
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ledges  of  rock.  The  fall  is  more  properly  a  rapid, 
with  the  stupendous  force  and  grandeur  of  a  cataract. 
I  know  not,  indeed,  what  can  convey  such  an  idea 
of  power,  of  overwhelming,  resistless  power,  as 
the  furious,  foaming  sweep  of  this  pent-up  flood. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  you  climb 
the  steep  ;  and  may  stop  to  rest,  if  you  like,  in 
an  arbor,  close  by  the  top  of  Cascade  Fall,  shad- 
ed by  an  overhanging  hemlock,  and  impervious 
to  the  sun.  At  length,  fall  the  sixth  greets  your 
eyes  ;  and  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  loveliest 
of  all.  It  is  the  most  romantic  glen,  imaginable. 
The  scenery  is  bold,  if  not  as  striking  as  before. 
Rocks  are  piled  upon  rocks,  to  a  dizzy  height, 
and  the  walls  on  both  sides  approach  close  to  each 
other.  The  brow  of  the  cliff  is  luxuriantly  wood- 
ed. The  stream  is  swift  and  narrow.  The  fall 
itself  is  less  awfully  grand,  but  quite  as  beautiful, 
as  the  one  immediately  below.  Close  beside  it, 
is  a  deep  pool,  in  the  solid  rock,  which  bears  the 
name  of  '  Jacob's  well.'  It  has  apparently  been 
scooped  by  the  continual  revolving  of  stones, 
washed  into  a  crevice  by  the  water,  which,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  overflows  the  whole  platform.  The 
well  is  circular,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
being  some  five  or  six  feet  deep. 

The  water  is  black,  like  all  the  rest,  but  so 
clear,  that,  by  laying  your  face  to  the  brink,  you 
may  count  the  stones  on  the  bottom. 

A  few  rods  above  the  sixth  fall,  .the  stream 
makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  and  is  lost  to 
sight.  The  foamy  speed  with  which  it  comes 
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rushing  round  the  rock,  intimates  that  there  are 
at  least  some  rapids  concealed  ;  but  further  prog- 
ress is  impossible.  The  path  ends  here  ;  and, 
unless  you  were  an  eagle,  to  scale  the  sky,  or  an 
insect,  to  walk  along  the  bare  side  of  the  cliff, 
your  curiosity  must  remain  ungratified. 

If  you  have  feeling  for  the  grand  and  the  beau- 
tiful, I  need  not  say  what  will  be  your  emotions, 
during  this  astonishing  survey  of  the  glories  of 
Nature,  while  your  ears  drink  in  "  the  old  and 
solemn  harmony,"  treasured  here  for  ages.  Will 
you  not  be  convinced,  that  the  secret  strength 

"  Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law," 

inhabits  here  ?     And 

"  What  were  this,  what  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea, 
If,  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings, 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  ?" 
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THE  upland  districts  of  South  Carolina, — we 
may  except,  if  you  please,  the  extensive  pine  for- 
ests,— present  scenery  by  no  means  uninviting. 
The  country  appears  tame,  indeed,  to  the  travel- 
ler just  descended  from  the  sublimities  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  ;  and  it  lacks  the  richness  and  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  found  beneath  a  milder  sun.  The 
15  ix. 
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aspect  of  desolation,  which,  at  first,  impresses  the 
stranger,  is  increased  by  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  old  and  worn-out  cotton  fields,  barren  of 
even  a  blade  of  green  ;  and  scarcely  less  desolate- 
looking  are  the  fields,  just  cleared,  by  the  process 
which,  you  will  remember,  is  described  in  another 
chapter.  The  tall,  dead  trunks  of  the  once  state- 
ly pines,  are  seen  covering  some  wide  enclosure, 
like  mummies,  making  a  ghastly  display  of  their 
departed  majesty.  They  may  be  better  compar- 
ed to  the  multitude  of  bare  masts  seen  in  some 
city  harbor.  Some  are  crumbling  to  pieces,  and 
falling ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  branch  drops  upon 
some  poor  negro's  head,  while  he  is  busily  engag- 
ed in  picking  the  cotton  from  its  cup-like  recepta- 
cle, to  fill  his  spacious  basket.  I  have  heard  of 
sad  accidents  thus  happening.  One  poor  fellow 
was  killed,  by  a  limb  falling  on  his  head,  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  resided. 

Notwithstanding  these  repulsive  features,  there 
is  a  look  of  civilization  about  the  landscape  ;  and 
the  view  is  varied  with  the  beautiful  diversities  of 
hill  and  valley ;  though  the  grandeur  of  lofty  cliffs 
and  deep  abysses  is  wholly  unknown.  The  cot- 
ton, that  fills  so  many  of  the  fields,  is  a  beautiful 
plant.  Where  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  or 
have  fallen  by  the  slow  hand  of  time,  the  close 
ridges  of  green  refresh  the  eye  ;  and  the  blossoms 
of  white,  yellaw,  and  red,  varying,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  plant,  but  appearing  altogether  in 
the  same  field,  are  as  pretty  as  less  useful  flow- 
ers. Later,  when  the  ripe  cotton  is  bursting  from 
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the  cups,  it  looks  like  a  crest  of  snow  upon  each 
plant  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  fine 
effect  of  a  field  of  several  hundred  acres,  thus 
covered. 

In  some  parts  of  the  upland  country,  are  rocks 
of  very  curious  appearance.  Sometimes,  you  may 
see  a  large  and  lonely  one,  leaning  on  one  side, 
and  looking  as  if  it  were  supported  by  one  or  two 
beautiful  sassafras  trees,  richly  crested  with  luxu- 
riant vines,  and  throwing  their  sheltering  branches 
over  the  rnoss-covered  rock.  In  looking  at  the 
picture,  you  are  reminded  of  age,  soothed  and 
comforted  by  the  vigor  and  tenderness  of  youth. 
Sometimes,  the  rocks  are  found  in  groups,  decor- 
ated with  all  the  careless  beauty  of  Nature  ;  par- 
tially concealed  by  wild  vines,  and  interspersed 
with  trees.  These  groups  are  sometimes  half  a 
mile  in  length  ;  and,  seen  at  a  distance,  they  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  small  villages,  that  the 
idea  is  constantly  suggested,  that  they  must  have 
been  designed  for  human  habitation.  In  deserted 
fields,  where  the  original  soil  has  been  improved 
by  the  plough,  and  left  for  Nature  to  cover  again 
with  flowers,  they  present  a  most  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. A  stranger  coming,  suddenly,  by  a  turn 
in  his  road,  upon  one  of  these  natural  hamlets,  will 
be  equally  surprised  and  delighted.  He  sees  hun- 
dreds of  tall,  smooth,  rounded  rocks,  varying  from 
five  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  scattered  irregular- 
ly over  the  plain.  Each  is  richly  coated  with 
moss,  and  shaded  by  the  fragrant  sassafras  whose 
roots  find,  under  its  broad  base,  protection  from 
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the  burning  sun,  and  the  coolness  and  moisture 
so  necessary  to  their  existence.  The  rocks  them- 
selves assume  various  and  fantastic  forms.  Some 
resemble  gigantic  mushrooms  or  umbrellas  ;  the 
top  or  canopy  measuring  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
while  the  part  nearest  the  ground  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter.  Some,  as  they  di- 
minish towards  the  ground,  divide  into  legs,  and 
look  not  unlike  some  unwieldy  animal.  There 
was  a  very  remarkable  one  of  this  kind  near 
Winnsborough,  which  so  much  resembled  an 
elephant,  that  it  was  an'  object  of  curious  atten- 
tion, to  all  who  loved  the  works  of  Nature.  But, 
alas  !  this  fine  colossal  statue,  modelled  by  Na- 
ture's own  cunning  hand,  has  lately  been  hacked 
to  pieces,  to  serve  for  purposes  of  building.  This 
was  not  necessary,  as  there  was  a  plenteous  sup- 
ply of  rock,  in  every  direction  ;  and  I  almost  shed 
tears,  when  I  heard  that  the  workmen  had  laid 
hands  on  this  beautiful  natural  curiosity.  The 
Anvil  Rock  yet  stands,  and  only  wants,  as  I 
could  not  help  fancying,  a  proportionate  black- 
smith standing  by,  with  hammer  in  hand.  I  dare 
say,  if  the  old  Greeks  had  lived  here,  they  would 
have  had  a  Vulcan*  for  it.  The  Soldier's  Rock, 
so  called,  as  tradition  informs  us,  from  its  having 
sheltered  some  soldiers,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  stands  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
field,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  public  road,  about 

*  Vulcan  was  one  of  the  fabled  deities  of  the  ancient  heath- 
ens, and  is  said  to  have  presided  over  fire,  and  to  have  work- 
ed in  iron,  and  other  rnetals,  like  a  blacksmith. 
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three  miles  from  the  village  of  Winnsborough. 
This  is  a  small  trading  town,  twenty-eight  miles 
north  of  Columbia. 

Many  of  the  rocky  masses  have  been  split,  by 
some  violent  concussion,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
separated,  so  far  as  to  leave  avenues  two  or  three 
feet  in  width.  These  avenues  are  flanked,  on 
either  side,  by  perpendicular  walls,  from  ten  to 
twelve,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty, feet  in  height. 

It  is  delightful  to  walk,  about  sunset,  among  the 
clusters  of  mound-like  rocks,  and  to  fancy,  them 
villages  long  deserted.  In  the  midst,  like  the 
church  or  chief  building,  rises  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  wild  shrubs 
and  flowers,  that  grow,  luxuriantly,  on  the  narrow 
platforms  rising,  like  terraces,  one  above  another. 
The  decayed  leaves  and  twigs,  deposited  there, 
have  formed  a  rich,  though  scanty,  soil,  for  their 
support.  These  spots  of  vegetation,  elevated 
above  the  ground,  I  have  heard  likened  to  the 
hanging  gardens  of  ancient  Babylon  ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  idea  would  naturally  be  suggested.  A  May 
Queen  might  here  take  up  her  royal  residence,  with 
her  gay  and  happy  train.  She  would  find  a  throne 
already  erected,  not  formed  by  art,  but  richly 
cushioned  with  moss,  and  furnished  with  a  thick 
canopy  of  greenery.  Her  maids  might  gather,  in 
the  vicinity,  flowers  in  abundance,  for  the  wreath 
with  which  they  encircle  her  fair  brow.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  all  rural  romance,  among  the  rustic 
maidens  of  the  South,  such  poetical  gayeties  are 
15* 
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unknown.  Some,  indeed,  alight,  as  they  ride  by  ; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  to  dig  a  handful  of  sassafras  root, 
or  a  bunch  of  liverwort,  "  for  mother's  cold." 

In  the  early  morning,  when  the  beams  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  are  reflected  from  the  myriad  dewdrops, 
that  cluster,  like  gems,  on  the  moss  that  covers  their 
rounded  to(>s,  and  hang  upon  every  leaf  and  spray, 
these  rocks  appear  more  splendid  than  any  gilded 
domes.  You  might  fancy,  afar  ofT,  that  you  looked 
on  some  gorgeous  city  of  towers,  or  on  heaps  of 
snow  studded  with  jewels.  One  tall  mass,  tow- 
ering over  the  heads  of  the  others,  will  particular- 
ly engage  your  attention.  A  little  incident  was 
related  to  us,  in  connexion  with  this,  by  our  guide. 
Being  out  with  a  company  of  huntsmen,  some 
years  before,  he  climbed,  alone,  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  rock,  and  shot  the  deer  while  bound- 
ing along,  but  a  few  steps  oft';  the  hounds,  at  the 
time,  in  full  pursuit  behind.  His  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  while  he  told  us  of  his  exploit, 
which  he,  no  doubt,  thought  heroic  and  praise- 
worthy. For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  help  a 
sigh  of  regret,  as  if  the  noble  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture had  just  been  slain  before  my  eyes.  What 
agonies  of  terror  must  the  hunted  beast  have  felt, 
and  how  the  big  tears  must  have  rolled  down  his 
hairy  cheeks  !  The  deer,  you  know,  as  well  as 
men,  sheds  tears  when  hurt.  I  saw  a  tamed  one, 
belonging  to  a  friend,  that,  having  wandered  from 
home,  was  pursued  by  the  dogs.  He  reached  the 
side  of  his  mistress,  panting  with  fright,  and  with 
the  large  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  face. 
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It  will  surprise  you,  to  learn  that  these  remark- 
able rocks,  so  much  admired  by  the  stranger,  are 
hardly  noticed  by  the  persons,  even  those  of  cul- 
tivated taste,  who  live  in  the  vicinity.  The  coun- 
try gentleman,  while  you  express  your  wonder, 
will  merely  observe  their  resemblance  to  the  well- 
iced  cakes  of  a  wedding  supper,  into  which,  no 
doubt,  he  would  willingly  have  them  transformed. 
The  next  attractive  feature,  that  the  eye  rests 
upon,  is,  the  smooth,  sloping  lawn,  at  their  base, 
carpeted  with  grass  of  the  yellow  broomstraw,  and 
sprinkled  with  young  pines  of  the  brightest  green. 
These,  being  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  inter- 
spersed with  their  dead  brethren  of  nut-brown  hue, 
remind  one  of  the  men  of  different  colors,  standing 
on  a  chess-board.  At  the  foot  of  this  slope,  runs 
a  crystal  stream,  in  whose  shallow,  transparent 
bed,  the  shining  minnows  find  refuge  from  the 
larger  fish,  but  only  to  be  persecuted  and  captured 
by  sallow-faced  urchins,  who  strike  at  them  with 
sticks,  or  scoop  them  out  from  their  retreat  under 
the  banks. 

These  wild  harnlets  are  not  quite  deserted,  as 
you  may  imagine,  because  man  does  not  inhabit 
them.  They  have,  sometimes,  not  very  agreeable 
tenants.  Numerous  families  of  hogs  wander  along 
the  avenues,  or  repose  in  their  leafy  beds,  under 
the  rocky  projections,  and  serenade,  with  their 
squealings,  the  buzzards  that  sleep  in  the  crevices 
above.  It  is  not  often  that  we  can  find  a  buzzard 
at  rest,  they  being  usually  seen  on  the  wing.  But, 
in  one  of  my  walks  hither,  I  observed  a  strange 
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object,  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  a  fissure,  close 
to  the  ground,  at  the  base  of  the  rock.  I  took  it, 
at  first  sight,  for  a  piece  of  sheepskin,  or  the  fur 
of  some  wild  animal,  thrown  down  in  a  heap.  Its 
color  was  a  dingy  yellow.  I  called  to  our  guide, 
— "  What  can  this  be  ?"  He  answered  by  a  very 
significant  smile,  and  advised  us  to  hasten  away  ; 
as  it  was  a  young  buzzard,  and,  if  at  all  disturbed, 
would  disgorge  itself,  and  produce  a  most  offen- 
sive odor.  Notwithstanding  this  caution,  I  ven- 
tured a  little  nearer,  to  see  the  creature  take  some 
form  ;  for  its  head  was  so  closely  tucked  under 
its  wing,  that  it  did  not  look  like  a  thing  of  life. 
As  soon  as  I  touched  it,  with  a  long  stick,  it  drew 
forth  its  black  bill,  and  the  warning  of  our  friend 
was  instantly  verified.  Our  sense  of  smell  was 
shocked,  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  scampered  off, 
as  fast  as  possible. 

But  there  are  more  beautiful  creatures,  herea- 
bouts. I  once  found  a  nest  of  rabbits,  under  some 
small  willow  bushes.  The  young  ones  were  sleep- 
ing in  a  soft,  warm  bed  ;  and  would  hardly  have 
been  known  for  rabbits.  Their  eyes  were  fast 
shut,  and  their  ears  not  fully  formed.  I  had  a 
wooden  box  turned  over  them,  to  protect  them 
from  the  dogs,  leaving  a  little  hole  for  the  mother 
to  enter.  She  would  come  every  night  to  feed 
them,  and  cover  them  completely  with  downy  hair 
from  her  own  body. 

The  forest  trees,  close  by,  are  also  inhabited  by 
the  flying  squirrel.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  the  squirrel  species.  Its  fur  is 
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soft,  smooth,  and  silken;  and  its  large,  black,  bead- 
like  eyes  have  been  much  admired.  It  is  very 
small  in  size,  and  is  the  only  regularly-formed 
quadruped  that  has  the  power  of  flying.  "  Its 
substitute  for  wings  is  a  broad  fold  of  the  integu- 
ment spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  at- 
tached to  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  reaching  as  far 
as  the  feet  ;  so  that,  by  stretching  out  its  feet,  it 
spreads  this  fold,  and  keeps  it  in  an  extended 
state,  in  which  it  has  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a 
parachute  than  a  wing."  These  little  creatures 
sleep,  during  the  day,  in  the  hollows  of  trees  ; 
but  at  night  come  forth  to  their  gambols.  They 
will  run  up  a  tall  tree  in  great  numbers  ;  and,  hav- 
ing reached  the  top,  will  take  a  flight  to  the  foot 
of  another  tree,  describing  a  beautiful  curve  as 
they  descend.  They  will  then  climb  again,  and 
repeat  the  experiment ;  and,  sometimes,  two  flocks 
are  seen  crossing  each  oiher's  path  through  the 
air.  They  cannot  fly  upward,  but  have  to  use 
their  nimble  feet,  when  they  wish  to  ascend. 
Sometimes,  during  the  Winter,  they  inhabit  the 
garrets  of  houses,  and  make  depredations  upon 
the  stores  of  the  family,  in  lack  of  nuts,  their  fa- 
vorite food. 

In  the  night,  if  you  wander  towards  this  spot, 
you  may  hear  the  shriek  of  the  owls,  that  are  Hit- 
ting about  among  the  rocks  or  trees.  This  bird 
is  seldom  seen  during  the  day  ;  and,  probably  from 
that  circumstance,  and  its  wild,  strange  scream, 
as  well  as  from  its  ugly  form,  it  has  always  been 
associated  with  ideas  of  gloom  and  horror.  "  The 
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moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain,"  says 
Gray,  in  his  '  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard ;'  and  frequently,  when  poets  wisjh  to  repre- 
sent the  utter  desolation  of  a  habitation  or  city, 
they  say,  "  the  owl  is  the  dweller  there."  It  is 
sometimes,  also,  called  "  Minerva's  solemn  bird  ;" 
and  was  looked  upon,  by  the  ancients,  as  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  But  I  believe  it  is 
quite  unusual  to  regard  this  poor  bird  as  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  tenderness  we  bestow  on  those 
less  repulsive  in  appearance,  or  those  that  have 
the  advantage  of  a  sweet  note.  I  dare  say,  many 
a  boy  would  think  it  right  to  rob  an  owl's  nest, 
or  to  destroy  the  hideous  creatures,  who  would 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  disturb  the  young  of  a  robin 
redbreast,  or  a  wild  dove.  But  this  is  making  a 
distinction,  which  we  ought  not  to  make.  The 
ugly  bird  is  cared  for,  by  Providence,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  one.  I  remember  reading,  many 
years  ago,  in  an  English  magazine,  a  poem  on  this 
subject,  which  I  will  repeat  to  you.  It  teaches 
us,  that  we  ought  never  wantonly  to  injure  even 
the  meanest  creature.  You  will  here  see,  how  the 
cruel  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  wicked  man  ;  and  how 
his  first  crime  laid  the  foundation  of  his  punishment 
afterwards. 


THE    OWL. 

THERE  sat  an  Owl  in  an  old  oak  tree, 
Whooping  very  merrily  : 
He  was  considering,  as  well  he  might, 
Ways  and  means  for  a  supper  that  night. 
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He  looked  about,  with  a  solemn  scowl, 
Yet  very  happy  was  the  Owl ; 
For  in  the  hollow  of  that  oak  tree, 
There  sat  his  wife,  and  his  children  three. 

She  was  singing  one  to  rest ; 

Another,  under  her  downy  breast 

'Gan  trying  his  voice  to  learn  her  song  ; 

The  third  (a  hungry  owl  was  he) 

Peeped  slyly  out  of  the  old  oak  tree, 

And  peered  for  his  dad,  and  said  "  You  're  long  !" 

But  he  hooted  for  joy,  when  he  presently  saw 

His  sire,  with  a  full-grown  mouse  at  his  claw. 

Oh  !  what  a  supper  they  had  that  night ! 
All  was  feasting  and  delight. 
Who  most  can  chatter  or  cram  they  strive, — 
They  were  the  merriest  owls  alive. 

What  then  did  the  old  Owl  do  ? 

Ah  !  not  so  gay  was  his  next  "  toowhoo  /" 

It  was  very  sadly  said, 

Long  after  his  children  had  gone  to  bed. 

He  did  not  sleep  with  his  children  three, 

For  truly  a  gentleman  Owl  was  he, 

Who  would  not  on  his  wife  intrude 

While  she  was  nursing  her  infant  brood. 

So,  not  to  invade  the  nursery, 

He  slept  outside  the  hollow  tree. 

Now,  when  he  awoke  at  the  fall  of  the  dew, 
He  called  to  his  wife  with  a  loud  "  toowhoo  /" 
**  Awake,  dear  wife  !     It  is  evening  gray, 
And  our  joys  live  from  the  death  of  day  !" 
He  called  aloud,  and  he  shuddered,  when 
No  voice  replied  to  his  again  ; 
But  still,  unwilling  to  believe 
That  Evil's  raven  wing  was  spread. 
Hovering  over  his  guiltless  head, 
And  shutting  out  joy  from  his  hollow  tree, — 
"  Ha,  ha  !  they  play  me  a  trick  !"  quoth  he. 
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"  They  will  not  speak  !  Well,  well,  at  night 
They  Ml  talk  enough  !     I  Ml  take  a  flight." 
But  still  he  went  not,  in  or  out ; 
•  But  hopped  uneasily  about. 
What  then,  did  the  Father  Owl  ? 
He  sat  still, — until  below 
He  heard  cries  of  pain  and  wo, 
•  And  saw  his  wife  and  children  three 
In  a  young  boy's  captivity. 
He  followed  them,  with  noiseless  wing, 
Not  a  cry  once  uttering. 
They  went  unto  a  mansion  tall, 
And  he  sat  in  a  window  of  the  hall, 
Where  he  might  see 
His  bewildered  family, 
And  he  heard  the  hall  with  laughter  ring, 
When  the  boy  said,  "  Blind,  they  Ml  learn  to  sing  !" 
And  he  heard  the  shriek,  when  the  hot  steel  pin 
Through  their  eyeballs  was  thrust  in. 
He  felt  it  all  !     Their  agony 
Was  echoed  by  his  frantic  cry  : 
His  scream  rose  up  with  a  mighty  swell, 
And  wild  on  the  boy's  fierce  heart  it  fell. 
It  quailed  him,  as  he  shuddering,  said 
"  Lo  !  the  little  birds  are  dead  1" 
But  the  Father  Owl, — 
He  tore  his  breast  in  his  despair, 
And  flew,  he  knew  not,  recked  not,  where. 

Whither,  then,  went  the  Father  Owl, 

With  his  wild  stare,  and  deathly  scowl  ? 

He  had  got  a  strange,  wild  stare, 

For  he  thought  he  saw  them  ever  there  ; 

And  he  screamed,  as  they  screamed,  when  he  saw 

them  fall 
Dead  on  the  floor  of  the  marble  hall. 

Many  seasons  travelled  he, 
With  his  load  of  misery  ; 
Striving  to  forget  the  pain 
Which  was  clinging  to  his  brain  ; 
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Many  seasons,  many  years, 
Numbered  by  his  burning  tears. 
But  all  in  vain  his  wanderings  were, 
He  could  not  from  his  memory  tear 
The  things  that  had  been,  still  were  there. 

One  night,  very,  very  weary, 

He  sat  in  a  hollow  tree, 

With  his  thoughts, — ah  !  all  so  dreary, 

For  his  only  company. 

He  heard  something  like  a  sound 

Of  horse-hoofs  through  the  forest  bound  ; 

And  full  soon  he  was  aware 

A  stranger  and  a  lady  fair 

Hid  them,  motionless  and  mute, 

From  a  husband's  swift  pursuit. 

The  cheated  husband  passed  them  by  ; 
The  Owl  shrieked  out, — he  scarce  knew  why  ; 
The  spoiler  looked,  and  by  the  light, 
Saw  two  wild  eyes,  that,  ghastly  bright, 
Shed  their  unnatural  glare  around 
The  spot  where  he  had  shelter  found. 
Starting,  he  woke  from  rapture's  dream, 
For  again  he  heard  that  boding  scream  ; 
And,  "On,  for  danger  and  death  are  nigh, 
When  drinks  mine  ear  yon  dismal  cry  !" 
He  said,  and  fled  through  the  forest  fast  ; 
The  Owl  has  punished  his  foe  at  last  ; 
For  he  knew,  in  the  injured  husband's  foe, 
Him  who  had  laid  his  own  hopes  low. 

Sick  grew  the  heart  of  the  bird  of  night, 

And  again,  and  again,  he  took  to  flight : 

Yet  ever,  on  his  wandering  wing, 

He  bore  that  load  of  suffering. 

Nought  could  cheer  him  ;  the  pale  moon 

He  looked  at  now  reproachfully, 

That  she  could  srnile,  and  shine,  while  he 

Had  withered  'neath  such  cruel  blight. 

He  hooted  her  ;  but  still  she  shone  ; 

And  then  away,  alone,  alone  ! 

10  IX. 
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The  wheel  of  time  went  round  once  more, 
And  his  weary  wing  him  backward  bore, 
Urged  by  some  strange  destiny, 
Again  to  the  wellknown  forest  tree, 
Where  the  stranger  he  saw  at  night, 
With  the  lovely  lady  bright. 

The  Owl  was  dozing,  but  a  stroke, 
Strong  on  the  root  of  the  sturdy  oak, 
Shook  him  from  his  reverie  ; 
He  looked  down,  and  he  might  see 
A  stranger  close  to  the  hollow  tree. 
His  looks  were  haggard,  wild,  and  bad, 
But  the  Owl  knew  in  the  man,  the  lad 
Who  had  destroyed  him  !  he  was  glad  ! 

And  the  lovely  lady,  too,  was  there, 
But  now  no  longer  bright,  nor  fair  ; 
She  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
Mute  and  motionless  ;  no  sound 
Came  from  her  coral  lips,  for  they 
Were  sealed  in  blood  ;  and,  as  she  lay, 
Her  locks,  of  the  sun's  most  golden  gleam, 
Were  dabbled  in  the  crimson  stream 
That,  from  a  wound  on  her  bosom  white, 
Welled,  a  sad  and  ghastly  sight  ! 
And  ran  all  wildlv  forth,  to  meet 
And  cling  around  the  murderer's  feet  ! 

He  was  digging  a  grave.     The  Bird 

Shrieked  aloud  :  the  murderer  heard 

Once  again  that  boding  scream, 

And  saw  again  those  wild  eyes  gleam, 

And,  "  Curse  on  the  Fiend  !"  he  cried,  and  flung 

His  mattock  up,  it  caught  and  hung  ! 

The  Felon  stood  awhile,  aghast, 

Then  fled  through  the  forest,  fast,  fast,  fast ! 

The  hardened  murderer  hath  fled  ; 

But  the  Owl  kept  watch  by  the  shroudless  dead, 

Until  came  friends,  with  the  early  day, 

And  bore  the  mangled  corpse  away. 
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Then,  cutting  the  air  all  silently, 
He  fled  away  from  his  hollow  tree. 

Why  is  the  crowd  so  great  to-day  ? 
And  why  do  the  people  shout,  "  huzza  !" 
And  why  is  yonder  felon  given 
Alone  to  feed  the  birds  of  heaven  ? 
Hath  he  no  friend,  now  all  is  done, 
To  give  his  corpse  a  grave  ?     Not  one. 

Night  has  fallen.     What  means  that  cry  ? 
It  descends  from  the  gibbet  high. 
There  sits  on  its  top  a  lonely  Owl, 
With  a  staring  eye,  and  a  dismal  scowl  : 
And  he  cries  aloud,  "  Revenge  is  sweet !" 
His  mortal  foe  is  at  his  feet. 

The  same  moral  is  inculcated  in  '  The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,'  by  Coleridge  ;  which 
you  will  find  pleasure  in  reading.  The  story  is 
told  by  an  old  mariner,  who,  in  a  ship  at  sea,  shot 
an  albatross  with  his  crossbow.  The  sufferings 
he  is  made  to  undergo,  for  this  piece  of  cruelty, 
teach  him,  afterward,  to  love  all  things, — man,  and 
bird,  and  beast. 

Wordsworth's  c  Hartleap  Well'  is  a  poem  of 
the  same  kind.  A  knight  is  out  hunting,  one 
morning,  and  pursues  a  hart,  that,  in  its  terror, 
leaps  down  a  precipitous  hill, — "nine  roods  of 
sheer  ascent," — and  expires  by  a  spring  at  its  foot. 
The  knight  names  the  place  4  Hartleap  Well,' 
and  builds  a  palace  of  pleasure  on  the  spot ;  a 
silvan  hall,  sheltered  by  trees  and  trailing  plants, 
and  decorated  with  flowers.  But  a  desolation 
visited  the  spot ;  and,  after  the  knight's  death,  a 
shepherd  tells  the  story  to  a  traveller,  who  inquires 
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the  reason  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  bovver, 
and  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  dell. 

"  What  thoughts  must  through  the  creature's  brain  have 

passed  ! 

Even  from  the  topmost  stone,  upon  the  steep, 
Are  but  three  bounds  ;  and  look,  Sir,  at  this  last, — 
O  master  !  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap. 

For  thirteen  hours,  he  ran  a  desperate  race  ; 
And,  in  my  simple  mind,  we  cannot  tell 
What  cause  the  Hart  might  have  to  love  this  place, 
And  come,  and  make  his  deathbed  near  the  well. 

Here  on  the  grass,  perhaps,  asleep  he  sank, 
Lulled  by  this  fountain  in  the  Summer  tide  ; 
This  water  was,  perhaps,  the  first  he  drank, 
When  he  had  wandered  from  his  mother's  side. 

In  April,  here,  beneath  the  scented  thorn, 
He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  carols  sing  ; 
And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was  born 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  that  self-same  spring. 

But  now,  here  's  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  shade  ; 

The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone  ; 

80  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said, 

Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are  gone.'* 

**  Gray-headed  Shepherd  !  thou  hast  spoken  well  ,r 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and  mine  ; 
This  beast,  not  unobserved  by  Nature,  fell  ; 
His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

The  Being,  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air, 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves, 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care, 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  He  loves. 

The  pleasure-house  is  dust  ;  behind,  before, 
This  is  no  common  waste,  no  common  gloom  ; 
But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once  more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 
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She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay, 

That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be  known  ; 

But,  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day, 

These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

One  lesson,  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what  conceals  ; 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 
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'*  How  sweet  the  landscape  !  Morning  twines 
Her  tresses  round  the  brow  of  day, 
And  bright  mists  o'er  the  forest  pines, 
Like  happy  spirits,  float  away 
To  revel  on  the  mountain's  crown, 
Whence  the  glad  stream  comes  shouting  down, 
Through  woods  and  rocks,  that  hang  on  high, 
Like  clouds,  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

The  woven  sounds  of  bird  and  stream 
Are  falling,  beautiful  and  deep, 
Upon  the  spirit,  like  a  dream 
Of  music  on  the  hour  of  sleep. 

The  streams,  in  veins  of  silver  flow  ; 
The  sunrise  gale  o'er  flower  and  tree 
So  lightly  breathes,  it  scarce  would  blow 
A  fairy  bark  upon  the  sea  : 
It  comes  so  fresh,  so  calm,  and  sweet, 
It  draws  the  heart  from  its  retreat, 
To  mingle  with  the  glories,  born 
In  the  first  holy  light  of  morn." 

If  you  cross  the  Congaree  river,  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  on  a  mild  Spring  morning,  and 
16'* 
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walk  along  its  banks,  a  little  way  up  the  stream, 
you  will  find  beauty  enough,  amply  to  reward  you. 
Your  eye  traces  the  course  of  the  Broad  river,  on 
the  right  hand,  and  of  the  Saluda  on  the  left,  to 
the  spot  where  they  join  to  form  the  Congaree. 
The  two  streams  roar,  as  it  were  in  rivalship,  over 
the  broken  rocks  that  oppose  their  career  ;  and 
these  rapids,  where  the  white  foam  of  the  vexed 
waves  contrasts  with  the  dingy  color  of  the  smooth 
water,  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  scene.  A  narrow  strip  of  land,  thickly  wood- 
ed, divides  the  branching  rivers  ;  and  each  is  sprin- 
kled with  a  great  number  of  islets,  some  of  res- 
pectable size,  others  so  small  as  to  serve  only  to 
nourish  the  roots  of  a  few  trees,  that  spread  their 
boughs,  as  if  eager  to  catch  some  of  the  moisture. 
To  the  right,  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  riv- 
er, you  may  see  the  town  of  Columbia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State.  The  white  and  brick  buildings 
are  tastefully  intermingled  with  green  foliage.  Be- 
tween the  town  and  the  river,  there  are  patches  of 
forest, — the  tall  pines  blending  their  dark  shades 
of  green  with  the  trees  that  put  on  fresh  robes  in 
Spring, — and  smooth  fields,  and  an  agreeable  va- 
riety of  hill  and  valley.  If  you  turn,  and  look  down 
the  river,  you  may  see,  far  in  the  distance,  a  shi- 
ning streak  through  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  verdure. 
Towards  that  spot  the  waters,  now  dashing  at  your 
feet,  are  rapidly  hastening,  and  thence  they  will 
hasten  as  rapidly  on,  in  their  devious  course,  till 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  great  ocean. 

The  road  ascends  a  slight  hill,  and  winds  through 
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many  a  grove  ;  but  the  Saluda  river,  on  whose 
banks  you  walk,  frequently  bursts  upon  the  sight, 
now  smoothly  flowing,  now  wildly  breaking  over 
fragments  of  rock.  A  mile  or  two  up,  a  dam  is 
formed  across  ;  and  the  fall  of  water,  aided  in  ef- 
fect by  the  rapids  just  below  it,  has  something  of 
the  beauty  of  a  natural  cascade.  Here,  is  a  large 
cotton  factory.  The  stone  building,  which  is  a 
spacious  and  handsome  one,  looks  strange,  in  con- 
trast with  the  picturesque  wildness  of  the  scene 
around  it.  The  road  is  here  over-hung  by  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  and  the  river  is  just  at  your  feet. 
Passing  the  factory,  a  footpath  conducts  you  up 
the  hill,  whence  you  have  a  very  pretty  view  of 
the  stream  and  the  forest,  and  the  neighboring  hills. 
On  your  left,  is  a  shady  dell,  where  picnic  parties 
often  refresh  themselves.  The  pieces  of  rock, 
scattered  along  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with 
moss,  furnish  them  seats  ;  and  the  rocks  on  the 
hillside  are  moist  with  dews,  which  diffuse  a  de- 
lightful coolness  through  the  air.  It  is  pleasant 
to  bring  a  book,  and  sit,  for  hours,  under  the  shade 
of  some  pine  or  oak  tree  in  this  retreat.  Its  cool- 
ness and  freshness  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  those 
who  are  tired  of  the  sandy  hills,  in  the  region  more 
remote  from  the  rivers.  But  they  return  to  their 
homes  without  regret  ;  for,  if  there  is  no  beauty, 
there  is  health,  among  the  sand  hills  ;  whereas,  in 
warm  weather,  the  richer  spots  are  often  danger- 
ous. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE. 


Mr.  Jefferson's  c  Notes  on  Virginia'  have  made 
the  Natural  Bridge  a  primary  object  of  curiosity. 
It  is  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  Nature,  which 
is  set  down  in  the  note  book  of  every  traveller, 
for  special  observation  ;  and  wo  betide  him,  if  he 
return  home,  without  something  wherewithal  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  his  untravelled  friends. 
Twice  had  it  been  my  misfortune  thus  to  encoun- 
ter the  wonder  and  pity  of  my  acquaintances  ;  and 
now,  upon  a  third  visit  to  Virginia,  I  resolved,  at 
once,  to  confront  Purgatory,  and  all  the  other  hard 
names,  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Old  Domin- 
ion* to  designate  the  localities  around  its  greatest 
natural  curiosity. 

In  virtue  of  this  resolution,  I  sallied  forth  from 
the  Sweet  Springs,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  on 
similar  thoughts  intent,  mounted  upon  two  steeds 
of  untried  mettle.  Mine  proved  his  claim  to  de- 
scent from  Bucephalus,!  himself,  by  the  selfsame 
bashfulness  at  sight  of  his  own  shadow  in  the  sun  ; 
while  the  rueful  countenance  of  my  friend's,  bore 
so  exact  a  resemblance  to  Vanderdecken,  the  cel- 

*  Virginia  is  frequently  so  called. 

t  The  name  of  the  horse  rode  by  Alexander  the  Great,  king 
of  Macedonia. 
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ebrated  Flying  Dutchman,*  that  I  propose  to  call 
him  by  that  name. 

Whoever  witnessed  our  start  from  the  Sweet 
Springs  had  reason  to  thank  his  stars  for  one 
hearty  laugh  at  the  solemn  antics,  with  which  Van- 
derdecken  endeavored  to  part  company  with  a 
certain  red  cloak,  which  my  provident  compan- 
ion had  prepared  for  a  rainy  day.  We  should 
probably  have  been  beating  against  the  wind,  with 
his  great  prototype,  to  this  hour,  had  my  friend 
not  presently  given  up  the  contest,  and  contented 
himself,  without  his  cloak,  to  pursue  his  journey. 

At  length,  we  were  seen  wending  our  way  up 
the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  lie  the  cottage- 
like  buildings  of  the  Sweet  Springs,  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  valleys  upon  which  the  sun  shines.  There 
they  reposed,  in  the  evening  sun,  sheltered  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains,  the  broad-crested  Al- 
leghanies  towering  into  the  heavens  beyond,  and 
encircling  the  horizon,  until  they  unite  with  the 
mountain  whereon  we  stand  ;  while,  at  their  feet, 
the  lovely  valley  is  smiling  with  a  rich  and  luxu- 
riant harvest,  interspersed  with  trees,  and  herds, 
and  habitations,  rendered  indistinct  by  the  dis- 
tance. We  soon  had  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
this  scene  of  beauty,  as  our  road  lay  across  the 
mountain.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we  found 
before  us  another  dark  mountain,  which  ran  di- 
rectly across  our  path,  and  apparently  so  near, 
that  the  valley,  which  separated  us  from  it,  seem- 
ed a  mere  step. 

*  The  hero  of  a  fabulous  story. 
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This  section  of  Virginia  consists  of  narrow- 
valleys,  hemmed  in  between  stupendous  ridges 
of  sandstone,  running  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
to  very  considerable  distances,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  principal  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  ocean.  The  geological  formation 
is  of  the  simplest  character, — a  mere  secondary* 
sands'tone,  lying  in  strata,  at  various  angles  above 
the  limestone  which  is  found  further  to  the  west. 
Fossils  of  any  sort  are  rare,  until  you  reach  the 
limestone,  an  occasional  conglomerate!  of  peb- 
bles being  the  only  diversity  visible  upon  the  gen- 
eral formation. 

We  soon  descended  the  Sweet  Spring  moun- 
tain ;  and,  after  crossing  the  valley  at  its  foot, 
commenced  ascending  Pott's  Mountain,  which, 
from  the  distance  across,  is  also  called  the  Seven- 
mile  Mountain.  Its  lofty  summit  commanded  a 
prospect  as  extensive  as  it  was  grand.  On  every 
side,  mountain  seemed  ranged  behind  mountain, 
until  their  dark  blue  lines  bore  the  aspect  of  some 
gigantic  ocean,  stricken  solid  by  the  mighty  hand 
of  Nature.  Far  in  the  distance,  towards  the 
south,  the  evening  sun  shone  on  one  mountain 
with  peculiar  beauty,  and  exhibited  down  its  sides 
serrated  lines  of  deep  green,  which  contrasted 

*  Geologists  arrange  rocks  in  several  divisions,  as  primary, 
or  first  made;  secondary,  or  those  which  came  next  into  ex- 
istence ;  transition,  or  those  which  were  formed  while  the 
earth  was  in  its  transit,  or  passage  from  an  uninhabitable  to 
a  habitable  state  ;  tertiary,  or  those  next  formed  ;  and  dilu- 
vial, or  alluvial,  or  those  last  formed  and  now  forming. 

t  A  collection  of  pebbles  cemented  together. 
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strongly  with  the  lighter  colors  immediately  adja- 
cent. This  effect,  we  afterwards  observed,  was 
produced  by  ridges  of  pines  running  directly  up 
the  mountain,  and  elevated  considerably  above  the 
endless  forests  of  deciduous*  trees,  which  occupy 
the  intervening  hollows.  The  most  strongly  mark- 
ed feature,  of  all  these  mountain  views,  is  the  beau- 
tiful tint  of  blue,  which  the  atmosphere  gives  to 
the  mountains,  even  to  the  nearest.  One,  who 
has  never  witnessed  it,  can  scarcely  imagine,  how 
completely  the  refractivef  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  brought  into  action,  and  what  an  air  of 
placid  beauty  it  imparts  to  the  whole  scene.  How 
wonderful,  on  every  hand,  are  the  works  of  Na- 
ture !  and  how  bountifully  has  the  wise  Creator 
ministered,  not  only  to  the  wants,  but  even  to  the 
gratification,  of  every  sense  of  his  creature,  man. 
The  very  mountain  crag  is  disarmed  of  its  ter- 
rors, and  its  steep  and  rugged  sides  are  converted 
into  a  lower  firmament  of  calm  and  surpassing 
beauty. 

Upon  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Seven-mile 
Mountain,  we  entered,  along  the  margin  of  a  tor- 
rent, into  a  defile  of  singular  wildness.  Just  be- 
fore us,  another  mountain  reared  its  summit,  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  brook,  while,  all  around,  the 

*  Falling  off.  Those  trees  and  plants,  which  shed  their 
leaves  in  Autumn,  are  so  called. 

t  The  power  of  bending  or  diverting  from  a  straight  course. 
A  ray  of  light,  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  as 
from  air  to  water,  or  from  water  to  air,  instead  of  continuing 
on  in  a  straight  line,  is  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  its  course. 
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spurs  or  projections  of  the  range,  over  which  we 
had  just  passed,  thrust  themselves  so  boldly  across 
its  channel,  as  to  destroy  all  appearance  of  an 
outlet.  In  many  places,  there  seemed  scarce 
space  enough  for  the  road  to  pass.  It  was  just 
the  place  to  locate  Italian  Banditti,  and,  with  the 
evening  shades  fast  closing  around,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncomfortable  to  find  one's  self,  as  we  soon  did, 
ensconced  at  old  Handley's,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  Springs. 

Although  the  State  cannot  produce  its  bands 
of  robbers  from  these  fastnesses,  yet  it  has  the 
honor  of  maintaining  in  them  villains,  who,  although 
not  invested  with  so  many  terrors,  do  perhaps  as 
much  mischief  to  society.  These  are  the  coun- 
terfeiting companies,  which  have  established  them- 
selves in  various  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
fabricate  their  wares  in  comparative  security,  and 
send  them  forth,  by  agents  disseminated  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  but  a  short  period,  since 
a  few  of  them  were  decoyed  to  the  Sweet  Springs, 
and  seized  ;  their  counterfeiting  implements  and 
plates  were  produced  in  evidence  against  them, 
and  decided  their  sentence  to  the  Penitentiary. 
The  chief  of  this  band  occupied  a  commanding 
situation  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  whence  he 
could  see  the  approaches  all  around.  His  house 
was  defended  by  a  most  ferocious  set  of  dogs  ; 
and,  to  give  him  some  excuse  for  seeming  to  keep 
arms  and  men,  he  passed  himself  off  as  a  gun- 
smith. It  is  said,  that  many  persons,  of  seem- 
ingly good  standing  in  society,  are  in  their  pay, 
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and  many  will  tell  you  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
jury  empannelled,  over  some  of  which  they  have 
not  a  control, — an  assertion,  which  I  cannot  but 
believe  is  a  slander  upon  the  country. 

In  the  morning,  we  started  afresh,  Vanderdeck- 
en  being  so  much  delighted  with  the  care  taken 
of  him,  that  he  positively  refused  to  pass  the  sta- 
ble door.  Indeed,  he  took  so  much  to  heart  the 
resolution  with  which  my  friend  compelled  his  ad- 
vance, that,  after  various  curvets  and  flourishes 
at  the  rocks  and  stumps  along  the  road,  he  took 
his  revenge,  by  fairly  laying  him  his  length  upon 
the  ground.  In  due  time,  we  crossed  Caldwell's 
Mountain,  and,  about  noon,  arrived  at  Fincastle, 
the  county  seat  of  Botetourt  county,  situated  in 
what  is  called  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  This  val- 
ley extends  several  hundred  miles,  from  near 
Greenville  in  Tennessee,  at  the  south,  to  Har- 
per's Ferry,  on  the  north,  between  the  Blue 
Ridge,*  on  one  side,  and  various  ranges  of  the 
great  Appalachian  chain,  on  the  other  ;  and  it 
furnishes  a  continued  succession  of  the  finest  and 
most  highly  cultivated  farms  in  Virginia.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  undulating,  and 
the  soil  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  well  watered. 
The  formation  is  entirely  secondary  limestone, 

*  The  Blue  Ridge  is  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany,  or 
Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  which  stretch  along,  in  uni- 
form ridges,  for  about  nine  hundred  miles,  commencing  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  seacoast,  to  the  State  of  New- 
York.  The  most  elevated  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are 
the  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia. 

17  ix. 
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with  its  strata  disrupted  in  all  its  length,  and  at 
various  angles.  Of  course,  the  roads  over  such 
a  formation  are  rough  and  difficult.  About  Fin- 
castle,  the  country  is  highly  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful : — the  peaks  of  Otter,  towering,  on  the  one 
side,  above  the  long  wavy  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
add  interest  to  the  picture  ;  while  occasional  spurs, 
running  oft*  from  the  chains  on  both  sides,  seem  to 
enclose  you  in  an  amphitheatre  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  turned  our  course  down 
the  valley  to  the  northeast,  and,  after  travelling 
about  twelve  miles  further,  we  reached  Buchanan, 
a  little  village  on  the  banks  of  James  River,  of 
neat  and  thriving  appearance.  The  river  is 
nearly  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and,  from  the 
number  of  boats  at  the  landings,  would  seem  to 
furnish  a  channel  of  much  importance  to  the  trade 
of  the  country.  Just  beyond  the  river,  rose  a 
mountain  of  imposing  and  rugged  aspect,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  unclassic  name  of 
Purgatory  ;  and  immediately  below  the  village, 
the  river  enters  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  becomes 
lost  to  view  among  its  peaks.  In  walking  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  just  where  it  enters  the 
Blue  Ridge,  we  observed  a  singular  appearance 
on  the  opposite  side.  A  section  of  a  hill,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  has  been  cut, 
and  exposes  the  strata  of  rock,  arranged  in  arcs 
of  concentric  circles.*  The  sections  exposed 

*  Circles  within  circles.  The  arc  of  a  circle  is  any  part 
of  its  circumference,  or  outer  line. 
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present  chords*  of  about  two  thirds  of  the  circles, 
so  that  the  centre  would  seem  to  be  not  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river. 
This  position  of  rocks  would  seem  conclusively 
to  prove  the  geological  theory,  which  accounts  for 
the  derangement  of  the  strata  by  internal  violence. 
These  Jaminatedf  strata  could  only  have  been  dis- 
posed in  this  form,  by  some  power  operating  at  the 
centre  of  the  now  existing  circle.  The  whole  ex- 
terior of  the  arch  does  not  occupy  a  chord  of  more 
than  two  hundred  feet,  and  on  both  sides  of  it, 
the  strata  of  adjacent  rocks  exhibit  no  marks  of 
violence.  How  came  the  rocks  within  the  arch 
alone  to  be  disturbed  ?  and  what  agent  can  we 
imagine,  whose  powers  would  have  operated  with- 
in so  limited  and  well-defined  an  extent  ?  We  re- 
gretted much,  that  the  lateness  of  the  evening  pre- 
vented our  crossing  the  river,  to  examine  the 
rocks  more  closely. 

The  next  morning,  we  had  to  move  along  a 
rocky  but  passable  road,  over  the  foot  of  Purga- 
tory^  and  succeeded  in  reaching,  unscathed,  the 
cultivated  hills  and  verdant  meadows,  which  skirt 
the  road  to  Lexington.  Near  noon,  we  turned 
from  the  high  road.  After  travelling  about  a 
mile  further,  we  reached  a  dell,  whose  deep  abyss 
at  once  told  us,  we  were  approaching  the  end  of 
our  journey.  The  road  soon  ascended  a  rocky 
hill,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  found  ourselves, 

*  The  chord  of  an  arc  is  the  straight  line  which  joins  its 
extremities. 

t  Lying  in  lamina  or  sheets, — like  a  quire  of  paper. 
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suddenly  and  as  if  by  enchantment,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  abyss.  We  looked  back,  and,  as  the 
eye  glanced  down  the  dark  ravine  and  its  precipi- 
tous cliffs,  now  behind  us,  it  flashed  on  us,  that  we 
had  crossed  upon  the  NATURAL  BRIDGE  ;  a  fact, 
which  the  surrounding  trees  and  the  perfectly  nat- 
ural appearance  of  the  road  over  the  bridge  so 
effectually  conceals  from  you,  at  the  first  moment, 
that  your  astonishment  can  be  depicted  only  by 
conceiving  one,  who  sees  before  him  a  deep  and 
rapid  river,  suddenly  finding  himself  on  the  other 
side,  while  travelling  upon  the  mere  natural  road, 
without  the  aid  of  bridge,  or  other  work  of  art. 

Thus  far,  we  had  seen  no  bridge  ;  reason,  alone, 
assured  us  of  its  existence,  from  the  position  we 
had  attained.  We  now  alighted,  and  moved 
down  the  ravine,  considerably  below  the  bridge, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  first  view  of  it  from  that 
position. 

When  we  had  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
we  came  upon  a  mountain  brook,  whose  rushing 
waters  conducted  us  into  the  same  deep  dell  which 
we  had  glanced  at  from  above.  Its  sides  were 
built  of  rocks,  at  first  receding  gently,  along 
whose  serrated  bosoms  trees  and  shrubs  had  fas- 
tened themselves,  with  all  the  decorating  luxu- 
riancy  of  Nature.  A  step  or  two  further,  and 
the  rocks  suddenly  advanced,  erecting  their  beet- 
ling crests*  into  precipices,  so  abrupt  as  to  refuse 
all  soil  to  tree  or  shrub.  There,  full  in  front, 

*  Beetling,  jutting  out,  prominent, hanging,  or  extending 
out.  Crest,  the  head  or  top. 

.t 
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where  the  naked  cliffs  rose  to  a  height  fatiguing 
to  the  eye,  Nature  had  thrown  an  arch  so  massive, 
yet  seemingly  so  light,  so  firmly  set  into  the  ever- 
lasting abutments,  yet  so  gayly  decorated  with  its 
ornaments  of  mantling  verdure,  that  the  soul  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  its  grandeur,  but 
for  its  soothing  array  of  beauty  and  symmetry. 
Above  and  below  this  arch,  appeared  the  bright 
blue  heaven,  with  its  scudding  clouds,  its  brilliant 
color  contrasting  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
mountains  below.  On  approaching  still  nearer, 
the  whole  structure  grows  rapidly  upon  you,  until 
you  get  almost  under  the  arch,  when  it  appears 
suddenly  to  expand  into  a  magnitude,  which  over- 
whelms the  senses.  At  your  side,  stand  two  lofty 
trees,  growing  from  the  earth  directly  beneath  the 
arch,  yet  not  reaching  one  third  its  height,  seem- 
ing to  have  been  planted  by  Nature,  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  her  work.  As  the  eye 
glances  up,  to  view  the  height,  it  is  attracted  by 
rays  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  shooting  from  drops 
like  diamonds  glistening  in  the  sun.  The  cause 
of  this  is  as  simple  as  the  effect  is  brilliant,  being 
merely  the  light  reflected  by  drops  of  moisture 
oozing  through  the  rock  above. 

As  you  continue  to  pass  under  the  arch,  the 
jutting  abutments  almost  thrust  you  into  the  brook 
which  rushes,  tumbling  and  foaming,  among  the 
fragments  strewed  along  its  bed.  Passing  through, 
the  bare  cliffs  again  expose  their  sides,  running 
up  into  two  abrupt  precipices,  without  any  con- 
nexion above,  and  then  gradually  receding,  until 
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again  they  afford  a  resting  place  for  tree  and  shrub. 
As  you  turn  around,  and  look  back  upon  the 
bridge  towering  far  above,  you  behold  its  summit 
crowned  with  trees,  whose  tops  touch  the  heav- 
ens, while  their  overhanging  branches  gayly  fes- 
toon the  rock  below.  The  whole  picture  is  so 
dazzling,  that  you  are  again  amazed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  structure  so  seemingly  light,  and  yet  so 
stupendous.  What  hand  can  frame  like  Nature  ? 
what  pencil  paint  like  hers  ? 

The  cliffs  and  bridge,  with  all  the  adjacent 
formation,  consist  of  the  same  secondary  lime- 
stone, of  which  all  this  section  of  Virginia  is 
composed.  The  bridge  itself  occupies  nearly 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  through  which  the  brook 
seems  to  have  washed  and  worn  its  way.  The 
summit  of  the  bridge,  where  the  natural  road  pas- 
ses, is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
water,  and,  notwithstanding  this  elevation,  the  road 
is  so  effectually  screened  by  the  trees  on  both 
sides,  that  you  are  not  at  all  sensible  that  it  is 
crossing  the  chasm.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is 
not  more  than  eighty  feet,  and  its  length,  from  one 
side  of  the  ravine  to  the  other,  is  about  the  same. 
The  ravine  is  much  narrower  near  the  level  of  the 
water,  than  it  is  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  perhaps 
not  exceeding  forty-five  feet  in  width.  The  solid 
arch  of  the  bridge  itself  appeared  to  be  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  in  depth,  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  the 
abutments,  or  that  portion  of  rock  below,  which 
formed  the  support  of  the  superstructure,  were  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  along 
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the  course  of  the  stream.  The  form  of  the  un- 
der part  of  the  arch  is  a  semi-ellipse* — the  sides 
of  the  cliff,  both  below  the  arch  and  immediately 
beyond,  seem  to  incline  but  slightly  from  the  per- 
pendicular, and  are  so  precipitous,  as  almost  to 
render  one  incredulous  to  the  story  of  the  youth 
who  is  said  to  have  ascended  them.  It  was  my 
fortune,  however,  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  of 
character,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  man  who  achieved  this  feat ;  that  he 
spoke  of  the  occurrence  with  obvious  horror,  and 
exhibited  his  hands,  the  nails  and  fingers  of  which 
had  been  deformed,  by  being  worn  to  the  bone. 
It  seems  that  this  individual,  like  many  other  vis- 
itors, was  seized  with  a  desire  to  inscribe  his  name 
above  every  other  which  had  been  marked  on  the 
rocks  ;  and  climbed  a  considerable  height,  for  this 
purpose.  Contrary  to  the  rule,  in  other  cases, 
he  found  the  descent  more  difficult  than  the  as- 
cent ;  for,  whenever  he  looked  down,  for  a  place 
for  his  hands  and  feet,  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and 
his  head  to  grow  dizzy.  Finding  destruction  in- 
evitable, if  he  continued  this  course,  he  resolved, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  abyss, 
by  making  an  effort  to  climb,  and  thereby  fixing 
his  sight  above.  The  rock  was  so  steep,  that  he 
had  to  work  places  for  his  hands  and  feet,  by 
scratching  and  cutting  with  a  knife  ;  and  when, 
after  hours  of  terrible  struggling,  he  reached  the 
summit,  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  earth,  overcome 
by  the  exhausting  agony  of  his  struggle  for  life. 

*  An  ellipse  is  an  oval  figure.     Semi-ellipse,a.  half  ellipse. 
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I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the 
supposition,  that  this  ravine  is  a  fissure,  or  that 
any  convulsion  has  produced  the  results  now  appa- 
rent. The  opinion  of  Don  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  he 
quotes,  concerning  the  celebrated  fissure  in  South 
America,  can  have  no  bearing,  as  the  whole  for- 
mation of  the  two  countries,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  clefts,  are  not  at  all  analogous.  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  suppose  that,  at  some  former  peri- 
od, the  stream,  which  now  flows  under  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge,  occupied,  to  that  point,  the  level  which 
it  even  now  has  higher  up  the  valley  ;  and  that 
it  then  succeeded  in  finding  its  way  through  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  summit  of  which,  the 
bridge  stands.  In  this  situation,  it  would  have 
resembled  many  of  the  caverns  which  exist  in 
limestone  countries,  the  water  entering  at  one 
side  of  the  hill,  and  escaping  at  the  other.  In 
process  of  time,  the  water  would  wear  down  the 
rock  on  both  sides,  both  by  friction  and  solution, 
leaving  the  upper  crust  which  originally  formed 
the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  which,  as  the  walls  and 
bed  wore  down,  would  assume  the  appearance  of 
the  arch  of  a  bridge.  The  rock,being  limestone, 
is  of  a  character  most  easily  susceptible  to  this 
sort  of  action,  and  would  continue  to  wear,  until 
the  whole  valley  would  assume  nearly  one  gener- 
al level,  as  it  does  now. 

The  very  form  of  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  just 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  exhibits  the  action 
of  a  stream  of  water.  The  rock  is  shaped  ex- 
actly in  the  manner,  which  would  be  expected 
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from  the  direction  of  the  stream.  On  the  side 
against  which  the  stream  rushes,  there  is  a. circu- 
lar hollow,  while  rounded  projections,  on  the  oth- 
er, exhibit  the  action  of  the  eddies.  The  differ- 
ence of  level,  between  the  present  and  the  former 
supposed  level  of  the  brook,  presents  no  serious 
objection  to  this  theory,  as  the  elevation  of  the 
water,  at  only  a  short  distance  above,  is  probably 
sufficient  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  bridge,  if  it 
were  obstructed.  But,  independently  of  this  fact, 
in  every  quarter  of  this  country,  phenomena  ap- 
pear, which  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
action,  for  centuries,  of  waters  gradually  subsiding. 
All  the  great  rivers  have  obviously  flowed  in 
more  capacious  channels  than  they  now  occupy, 
and  have  drained  regions  flowed  over  by  waters, 
at  a  level  far  above  the  present.  Look  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  at  the  passage  of  Peter's  Mountain  by 
New  River,  of  Walker's  Creek  through  Walker's 
Mountain  ;  and  the  proof  of  the  gradual  action  of 
water  upon  these  formidable  barriers  is  most  ob- 
vious. I  say  gradual,  because  I  have  seen  at 
these  points  no  marks  of  violence,  commensurate 
with  the  results  now  apparent.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mountain  sides  repose  in  natural  positions, 
such  as  would  follow  the  lapse  of  much  time  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  upper  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
exhibit  water-worn  rocks  and  pebbles,  and  prove 
that,  for  ages,  the  waters  have  been  moving  with- 
in their  channels,  at  levels  far  above  the  present. 
Again,  the  idea  of  a  fissure  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  existence  of  the  bridge  itself.  If 
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the  ravine  had  been  cleft  asunder  by  some  con- 
vulsion ;  either  the  bridge  must  have  gone,  with 
the  rocks  which  sustained  it  from  below,  or  it 
must  have  been  rent  asunder,  like  the  rest  of  the 
ravine.  If  the  strata  had  been  violently  disrupted 
and  torn  asunder,  why  should  the  bridge  have  es- 
caped the  action,  which  destroyed  all  the  rest  of 
the  surface  ?  Such  a  theory  is  not  only  irrecon- 
cilable with  appearances,  but  is  contradicted  by 
them  ;  for,  in  all  the  adjacent  formations,  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  forcible  action,  whatever  ;  and 
the  strata  exhibit  themselves  to  the  eye  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

The  idea  of  a  gradual  action  is  more  analogous, 
too,  with  the  usual  course  of  Nature.  Even  at 
this  spot,  her  agents  are  now  at  work,  slowly,  but 
with  certainty,  crumbling  into  dust  even  this,  her 
magnificent  work.  Minute  portions  of  water  are 
continually  percolating  through  the  body  of  the 
arch,  and  diffuse  themselves  between  the  strata 
of  the  rock.  In  those  parts  which  are  within  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  this  water  freezes 
in  Winter  ;  and,  at  other  times,  by  solution,  grad- 
ually detaches  the  strata,  until  their  own  gravity 
bears  them  down  into  the  abyss  below.  The 
channel  of  the  stream,  at  the  present  time,  shows 
many  such  interesting  masses,  and  forces  upon  you 
the  conviction,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  this 
stupendous  structure  will  be  levelled  to  the  earth. 

The  general  direction  of  the  ravine,  near  the 
bridge,  is  northwest  and  southeast.  Hence  the 
position  of  the  sun  continued  such  as  to  enable  us 
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to  enjoy  the  spectacle  the  whole  afternoon.  As 
if  to  encourage  our  stay,  two  noble  eagles  unfolded 
their  pinions  in  the  distance,  and,  as  they  wheel- 
ed about,  in  their  graceful  flight,  now  appearing  in 
the  sky  above,  and  now  in  that  which  was  apparent 
below  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  the  effect  was  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  It  was  a  lovely  evening.  Sky 
and  mountain  were  clothed  with  brilliant  azure, 
and,  as  the  valley  in  which  we  sat  was  gradually 
darkened  by  the  shades  of  evening,  the  arch  of 
the  bridge  appeared  in  strong  relief,  so  that  it  al- 
most seemed  a  portal  from  one  world  to  another. 
We  gazed,  until  the  deepening  shadows  extended 
themselves  to  the  heavens,  and  compelled  us  to 
seek  the  path  to  our  retreat  for  the  night.  But 
curiosity,  still  unsatisfied,  drew  us  back,  to  see  the 
effect  of  moonlight  upon  the  scene.  We  descen- 
ded the  ravine,  hoping  to  catch  a  view  of  the 
bridge  with  its  drapery  of  forest  against  the  sky, 
but  the  effort  was  vain.  The  shadows  cast  from 
the  trees  around,  and  from  the  lofty  heights,  were 
too  deep  for  the  moonlight,  and  we  returned,  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  blessed  sun. 
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THIS  Bay  is  enclosed,  on  two  sides,  by  a  bold, 
cliff-like  shore.  On  the  southern  bluff,  the  town 
of  Erie  is  situated,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  harbor,  and  of  the  broad  sheet  of  Lake  Erie. 
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Many  a  pleasant  Summer's  afternoon  is  passed 
by  the  citizens,  in  rambling  along  this  high  bank, 
enjoying  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  water,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  waves,  as  they  dash  upon  the  beach 
far  below.  On  the  western  side,  the  bank  slopes 
gradually  down  to  a  low,  sandy  beach,  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  is  a  long,  low,  thick- 
ly-wooded peninsula,  four  or  five  miles  in  extent. 
The  French,  in  former  days,  named  this  penin- 
sula, Presqu'  Isle,  which  signifies,  u  almost  an 
island  ;"  because  it  was  only  connected  by  a  nar- 
row neck  with  the  main  land.  The  Bay  was 
called  from  this,  the  Bay  of  Presqu'  Isle.  But 
the  peninsula  is  now  quite  an  island.  The  waves 
of  the  Lake  have  washed  a  passage  through  the 
neck.  Engineers  and  workmen  are  employed  in 
clearing  and  widening  the  passage.  This  open- 
ing, being  rendered  navigable,  will  save  the  ves- 
sels entering  the  harbor  from  the  west,  a  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  which  they  were  formerly 
compelled  to  sail,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  pen- 
insula. If  you  examine  the  map,  you  may  see 
how  great  an  improvement  this  will  be. 

From  the  village  of  Erie,  across  the  Bay  to 
the  peninsula,  it  is  about  two  miles.  The  Bay, 
though  not  very  wide,  is  safe  for  vessels  ;  as  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  to  the  east,  is  protected 
by  a  long  breakwater,*  extending  out  into  the 
Lake.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Bay,  is  the  old 
navy  yard,  used  during  the  war  ;  and,  along  the 

*  A  breakwater  is  a  mole,  or  pier,  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  a  harbor,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves. 
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shore  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  a  number  of  old  vessels,  half  out  of  water. 
These  vessels,  some  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  British,  during  the  last  war,  were  all  sunk  at 
its  close.  In  1836,  they  were  purchased  of  the 
Government,  for  a  trifling  sum,  by  a  Captain 
Miles.  He  succeeded  in  raising  several  of  them. 
Some  were  found  not  worth  repairing,  and  the  iron, 
and  every  thing  that  could  be  put  to  use,  being 
taken  out,  the  old  hulls  were  left  to  decay.  Some 
were  comparatively  sound  ;  and  two,  the  De- 
troit and  the  Niagara,  have  been  repaired,  and  are 
now  running  on  the  Lakes  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  The  Detroit  was  the  British  flag-ship,* 
Ldd,  when  first  built  and  launched,  her  owners,  I 
dare  say,  never  anticipated  the  fate  to  which  she 
was  finally  to  come,  or  that  she  would  ever  be- 
come useful  to  the  Americans,  whose  enemies 
once  trod  her  deck.  When  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  repair,  one  side  of  the  vessel  was 
found  to  be  in  perfect  preservation.  The  other 
had  been  so  much  damaged  in  the  early  part  of 
the  engagement  between  the  Americans  and  the 
British,  that' she  had  been  unable  to  wheel  round  ; 
and  thus  received  all  the  shot  on  the  same  side. 
The  damaged  portion  was  completely  riddled  with 
cannon  balls.  A  great  many  were  found  in  her 
hold,  and  some  still  firmly  imbedded  in  the  wood. 
The  old  flag-ship  of  the  American  fleet,  the 

*  In  a  fleet,  or  squadron  of  vessels,  the  vessel  in  which  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  stations  himself,  and  where  he  hoists 
his  flag,  i?  called  the  flpr-ship. 

18  ix. 
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Lawrence,  lies  half  out  of  water.  Close  by  the 
peninsula,  another  old  vessel  is  just  discoverable, 
peering  up  out  of  the  water  ;  and  near  it,  is  one 
of  the  British  prizes, — I  believe,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte. There  is  something  very  interesting  in 
these  sunken  memorials  : 

*'  Her  deck  is  without  a  mast, 

And  sand  and  shells  are  there  ; 
And  the  teeth  of  decay  are  gnawing  her  plank, 
In  the  sun  and  the  sultry  air." 

Parties  of  pleasure  sometimes  sail  across  to  the 
Lawrence,  and  walk  over  its  blood-stained  deck. 
The  gentlemen  from  Erie,  also,  go  there  to  fish  ; 
and  often,  the  merry  laugh  of  a  group  of  boys 
may  be  heard  from  the  wreck. 

A  friend,  who  visited  the  old  vessel,  told  me, 
that  the  sailor,  who  steered  their  boat  across  the 
Bay,  proved  to  be  one  of  Perry's  men.  You 
must  read  your  history,  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
the  engagement  in  which  this  Commodore  acted 
so  gallant  a  part.  In  the  early  part  of  the  en- 
counter, the  Lawrence  became  so  injured,  as  to 
be  no  longer  safe.  The  boats  were  lowered,  and, 
in  the  neat  of  the  battle,  Perry  was  rowed  to  the 
Niagara.  Though  forced  to  abandon  his  flag-ship, 
he  determined  that  his  flag  should  not  be  lowered, 
even  for  a  moment.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  men,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself,  he  stood  up  in  the  small  boat  during  the 
passage  from  the  Lawrence  to  the  Niagara,  con- 
spicuous in  his  military  dress,  and  boldly  held  up 
his  country's  banner.  But  all  these,  and  many 
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other  recollections,  are  to  you,  who  read  history, 
a  twicetold  tale. 

On  the  high  bluff,  above  the  breakwater,  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  stands  a  rude 
blockhouse,  of  great  strength.  You  may  have, 
from  this  spot,  a  splendid  view  beyond  the  penin- 
sula, far  up  the  Lake,  and  out  to  where  the  hori- 
zon meets  the  water.  This,  on  account  of  its 
extensive  view,  is  a  favorite  walk  ;  but,  alas,  for 
heroic  recollections  !  the  observatory  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  stable  ;  and  you  may  chance,  if  you 
step  into  it,  to  disturb  some  of  the  horses  quietly 
feeding  in  their  stalls. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  our  afternoon,  and  I 
fancy  you  must  be,  by  this  time,  quite  weary  of 
description.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  legend  with 
which  to  entertain  you,  while  we  linger  in  this 
cool  and  shady  arbor.  But,  if  you  will  like  it  as 
well,  I  can  relate  to  you  a  story  1  read  hereabouts. 
I  will  translate  it  from  the  German  of  Ferdinand 
Stolle  ;  omitting  all  the  passages  that  might  be 
tiresome.  It  illustrates  the  powerful  influence  of 
imagination,  particularly  upon  sick  people,  or  those 
whose  nerves  are  weak.  I  dare  say,  you  have 
often  heard  of  persons  who  have  fancied  them- 
selves ill,  and  imagined  they  were  to  die  on  some 
particular  day  ;  and  who,  having  no  sensible 
friend  to  put  such  ideas  out  of  their  heads,  have 
actually  died  from  the  effect  of  fear,  and  continual 
looking  for  death.  It  is  a  strange  influence  the 
mind  thus  exerts  over  the  body.  But  I  will  no 
longer  detain  you  from  the  story. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  DOCTOR. 

IT  was  late  in  Autumn.  The  fruits  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  fields  were  gathered  and  brought 
home.  A  few  yellow,  withered  leaves  yet  hung 
on  branch  and  shrub,  and  through  them  the  cold 
north  wind  whistled,  at  times,  dismally.  The  stew- 
ard of  the  castle  of  Eichberg  was  seen  to  enter 
the  garden  adjoining  the  park,  in  a  stealthy  and 
mysterious  manner,  taking  care  to  shut  the  gate 
behind  him.  He  might  have  been  seen  walking 
up  the  long  avenue,  then  turning  to  the  left,  where 
he  disappeared  behind  a  grove  of  yew  trees. 
After  a  while,  he  returned,  with  a  face  even  more 
full  of  mystery  than  before.  He  went  into  his 
chamber,  and  closed  the  door  ;  but  those  who  lis- 
tened without,  could  hear  him  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  some  folio  volume. 

"  I  will  find  it  all  out  !"  cried  Lips,  the  errand- 
boy,  in  the  kitchen  where  madam  Catherine,  the 
housekeeper,  was  burning  coffee  :  "I  will  find  it 
out ;  I  will  dig  me  a  hole  under  the  hedge,  and 
creep  in  after  him  !" 

"  And  let  yourself  be  found  out,  and  cudgelled 
like  a  thief  !  You  are  no  favorite  with  the  steward. 
Lips,  mind  what  you  are  about  !"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

Here  Lisette  came  in,  with  a  full  pitcher  of 
water,  set  it  down,  sank  upon  a  bench,  and  sighed, 
"Ah  me!" 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Lips,  who  was 
peeling  a  roasted  potato. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Catherine,  a 
little  frightened.  Lisette  related  how  she  had  just 
passed  by  the  garden,  and  spied  the  gate  a  little 
open  ;  how  she  went  to  shut  it,  and  only  thrust 
her  head  a  very  little  way  in  ;  and  how  the  steward 
came  running  down,  like  one  mad,  ordered  her 
away,  roughly,  shut  the  gate,  and  locked  it  on  the 
inside. 

"  What  can  the  steward  be  about  ?  What  is 
he  doing  there,  so  secretly  ?"  concluded  Lisette. 
"  I  am  dying  with  curiosity.  It  can  be  nothing 
good.  Madam  Catherine,  you  should  have  seen 
his  great  black  eyes,  when  he  looked  at  me.  They 
flashed  fire,  like  some  monster's.  And  do  you 
observe,  he  does  not  go  to  mass  any  more." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  it !"  said  Cather- 
ine, locking  the  cupboard.  ^-:t 

"Madam  Catherine,"  said  Lips,  "you  are 
housekeeper  here  ;  you  are  a  worthy  woman  ; 
you  should  not  permit  such  doings.  You  must 
speak  to  him,  in  earnest." 

"Yes,  good  Catherine,"  sobbed  Lisette;  "the 
whole  household  will  come  to  mischief,  through 
this  wicked  steward." 

"And  only  think  of  the  lady  Adeline,"  said 
Lips.  "  How  very  ill  she  is.  I  saw  her  lady- 
ship yesterday." 

Here  the  kitchen  company  was  joined  by  old 
Florian,  who  had  been,  in  former  days,  the  Baron's 
groom,  afterwards  his  coachman.  He  was  now 
18* 
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infirm,  and  did  whatever  he  pleased.  He  seated 
himself  by  the  fire,  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"  Most  worthy  master  Florian,"  began  Lips, 
u  you  are  a  well-informed,  experienced  man  ;  you 
have  served  under  the  great  Emperor  Napoleon. 
What  think  you  of  the  strange  garden-walks  of  our 
steward." 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Florian  ;  "  what  are  they 
to  you  ?  Perhaps  he  goes  to  hunt  moles." 

u  Moles  !"  cried  all  the  others,  with  one  voice. 
And  Lips  said,  u  Who  goes  to  hunt  moles,  after 
harvest  time  ?  And  does  he  lock  the  door  so 
carefully,  that  the  moles  may  not  escape,  I  won- 
der ?  Nonsense,  master  Florian  ?" 

u  Get  away  with  you  !"  cried  Florian,  impa- 
tiently, and  snatched  up  the  ladle  ;  but  Lips  ran, 
and  sprang  upon  a  bench  in  the  corner.  "  I  tell 
you  what,  Florian,"  cried  he,  "  I  have  guessed 
his  business.  The  steward  is  digging  for  a  treas- 
ure." 

"  A  treasure  !"  echoed  Catherine  and  Lisette, 
and  even  old  Florian  let  the  ladle  fall,  in  his  sur- 
prise. 

u  Yes,  a  treasure  !"  repeated  Lips  ;  "  and^  so 
that  he  may  have  it  all  to  himself,  he  suffers  no 
one  to  follow  him  into  the  garden.  But  we  all 
have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  he." 

"  The  bad  man  !"  cried  Catherine  ;  "  and  he 
keeps  my  salary  as  housekeeper  as  low  as  he  can." 

"  Madam  Catherine,"  said  Florian,  as  he  walk- 
ed out  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  plate  in  his  hand, 
"you  must  not  mind  what  that  meddlesome  boy 
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says.     He  is  always  busying  himself  with  what 
does  not  concern  him." 

Lips  made  a  wry  face  as  the  old  man  went  out, 
and  was  going  on  with  his  talk  to  the  women, 
when  he  felt  his  neck  grasped  at  the  back  by  a 
strong  hand,  which  led  him,  against  his  own  will, 
to  the  door.  At  the  same  time,  the  steward  said, 
in  a  grave  voice,  to  the  housekeeper,  "  Catherine, 
you  must  keep  this  fellow  more  busy  at  his  work." 

In  an  arm-chair,  at  the  window,  sat  the  poor  sick 
Adeline.  Her  sweet  face  was  pale,  and  full  of 
melancholy,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  sky,  crim- 
soned with  the  setting  sun.  At  her  feet,  was 
kneeling  her  younger  sister,  Pauline,  who  endeav- 
ored, by  her  cheerful  talk,  and  by  innocent  jests, 
to  enliven  the  invalid.  Her  brother  Henry,  a 
student,  was  leaning  against  the  other  window, 
reading. 

All  Pauline's  assumed  gayety,  and  her  enter- 
taining stories,  could  not  banish  the  sadness  from 
the  countenance  of  her  suffering  sister,  though 
Adeline  listened  with  affectionate  attention.  Now 
and  then,  a  faint  smile  would  part  her  lips  ;  and 
that  was  Pauline's  only  reward  for  her  assiduous 
efforts. 

The  sun  sank  behind  the  hills,  and  his  last  rays 
flung  a  rosy  light  upon  the  fair,  pale  face  of  Ade- 
line. "  How  beautiful  you  look,  now,  sister," 
whispered  Pauline,  and  kissed  the  invalid's  hand. 
But  her  sister,  without  heeding  what  she  said, 
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continued  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  lovely 
evening  landscape. 

"  Even  the  sun,  too,  must  die  !"  said  she,  at 
length,  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 

"  You  are  always  talking  of  dying  !"  cried 
Henry,  closing  his  book,  and  coming  across  the 
room.  He  spoke  impatiently,  and  harshly. 
"  Adeline,  I  will  tell  the  doctor." 

"  Brother  !"  said  Pauline,  beseechingly.  But 
Henry  murmured  some  more  angry  words,  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Poor 
Adeline  was  nervous,  and  the  noise  made  her  feel 
very  uncomfortable.  She  held  up  her  hand,  as  a 
signal  for  Henry  to  be  quiet.  Pauline  went  up 
to  him,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  desist. 

"  Her  caprice  will  drive  me  out  of  the  house, 
yet, "muttered  this  thoughtless  boy,  who,  like  too 
many,  little  considered  the  feelings  of  others. 
"  She  is  vexed  with  me,  because  I  sometimes  tell 
her  the  truth." 

"  O  !  she  is  very  ill !"  said  Pauline,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"111?"  repeated  Henry,  audibly.  "It  is  all 
imagination  ;  nothing  more  !"  He  left  the  room. 
Adeline  hearing  these  cruel  words,  sank  back,  half 
insensible,  in  the  arm-chair.  Pauline  could  hardly 
soothe  her,  with  all  her  affectionate  solicitude. 

The  next  day,  the  Baron  von  Eichberg  went 
alone  through  his  park.  The  steward  came  to 
meet  him,  and  the  two  walked  immediately  into 
the  garden.  Having  closed  the  gate,  carefully, 
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behind  them,  they  passed  in  silence  up  the  long 
avenue,  bordered  with  chestnut  trees. 

"  I  have  often  heard  and  read  of  such  interest- 
ing freaks  of  Nature,"  said  the  Baron,  "  but  have 
never  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Freaks  of  Nature  !"  returned  the  steward  ; 
"  Heaven  grant  it  may  mean  nothing  else' ;  but 
look  at  the  chronicle  ;  think  of  Adeline's  situa- 
tion." 

The  Baron  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  steward 
with  a  smile.  u  Felix,"  said  he,  "  I  took  you 
for  a  sensible  man." 

"What  helps  that?"  replied  the  steward. 
"  Are  not  sensible  people  sometimes  superstitious  ? 
Does  not  the  greatest  English  poet  say,  'There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
than  are  dreampt  of  in  your  philosophy  ?'  7J 

They  now  turned  to  the  left,  down  the  side 
alley,  to  the  family  garden.  This  consisted  of 
small  pieces  of  ground,  hedged  in  ;  each  en^los- 
ure  being  named  after  one  of  the  children,  and 
planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  by  their 
own  directions. 

They  passed  through  a  cluster  of  yew  trees,  and 
came  to  a  particular  spot  in  the  children's  garden, 
when  the  Baron  suddenly  stopped,  and  an  invol- 
untary exclamation  escaped  him. 

The  wind  whistled  rudely  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  which,  despoiled  of  their  leaves, 
stretched  out  their  bare,  light  branches.  But  one 
young,  slender  cherry  tree  seemed  to  mock  the 
desolation  all  around  it.  It  was  covered  with 
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blossoms,  as  completely  as  if  a  white  handkerchief 
had  been  thrown  over  it.  It  was  Adeline's  birth- 
day tree. 

"It  is  very  strange  !"  said  the  Baron,  and 
walked  over  the  dried  leaves  that  strewed  the 
ground,  to  the  wonderful  tree,  that  he  might  ex- 
amine it  still  more  closely. 

4 4  It  is  now  forty  years,"  remarked  the  steward, 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  since  a  tree  belonging  to 
my  lord  the  Baron's  aunt,  blossomed  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  Not  three  weeks  after,  she 
was  buried.  The  same  thing  happened,  my  lord, 
to  your  great-grandmother  ;  and,  if  we  look  over 
the  family  chronicle,  we  shall  find  more  examples 
of  trees  blooming  untimely,  and  foretelling  the 
death  of  their  owners.  And  the  belief  is  current, 
among  all  the  country  people  about  this  place,  that 
a  tree  blossoming  thus  out  of  season  is  a  sign  of 
the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  before 
the  next  new  moon." 

"It  is  all  mere  accident !"  said  the  Baron  ; 
but,  even  while  he  spoke,  he  felt  in  his  heart  dis- 
mayed. After  a  pause,  he  asked,  hastily,  "  Does 
any  one  know  that  this  tree  is  in  bloom  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul,"  replied  Felix. 

The  Baron  again  sunk  into  deep  silence  ;  and, 
after  reflection,  said,  "  If  Adeline,  nervous  as  she 
is,  should  hear  of  it,  in  her  present  state,  I  can- 
not tell  what  might  happen  ;  her  fears  might  kill 
her  ;  and  add  another  proof  to  the  chronicle. 
This,  which  is  merely  a  natural  phenomenon, — " 

A  rustling  at  this  moment,  among  the  yew  trees, 
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startled  both  the  Baron  and  Felix.  "  Some  one 
is  listening  !"  cried  the  steward ;  and  he  rushed 
in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded. 
The  Baron  hastened  after,  asserting,  that  such  a 
thing  was  hardly  possible.  They  looked  through 
every  corner  of  the  garden  ;  the  Baron  was  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that  it  was  a  mistake  ;  and  they 
returned  to  the  blooming  cherry  tree. 

While  the  Baron  and  Felix  were  in  the  park, 
a  scene  was  also  going  on,  in  the  kitchen,  over 
which  Catherine  presided. 

tc  I  will  give  warning  to-morrow  ;  on  that  I  am 
resolved,"  said  Lisette,  determinedly.  "  I  see 
not  why,  in  this  service,  I  should  ruin  my  health 
out  of  mere  curiosity.  I  feel,  now,  as  if  I  had  lead 
in  my  bones."  r 

"  There  is  no  good  in  it,  you  may  depend  !" 
said  Christel,  the  dairymaid. 

c(  Be  quiet,  girls,"  said  Catherine.  "  Lips  is 
a  persevering  lad  ;  and  I  have  promised  him  a 
whole  ham,  if  he  finds  it  out." 

Here  the  Baron  and  Felix,  returning  from  the 
garden,  passed  across  the  lawn,  within  sight  from 
the  window.  Ail  three  women  rushed  to  peep 
after  them.  Felix  attended  the  Baron  to  his 
horse  ;  he  mounted,  nodded  his  head  to  the  stew- 
ard, and  seemed  to  be  speaking  confidentially  with 
him,  for  a  moment ;  then  the  pantomime  ended, 
and  he  rode  away.  Felix  came  towards  the 
kitchen  ;  but,  after  advancing  a  few  steps,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  he  turned,  and 
entered  the  court  of  the  castle. 
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The  curiosity  of  the  domestics  was  again  left 
unsatisfied.  Lisette,  in  her  anger,  snatched  up  a 
trencher  knife,  and  made  as  if  she  would  run  after 
the  steward.  But  she  was  met  at  the  door  by 
Lips,  wet  as  a  drowned  rat.  With  a  scream, 
she  let  fall  the  knife,  and  ran  back  into  the  kitchen. 
Lips  crept  after  her,  and  began  dancing  and 
cutting  capers  about  the  room,  now  leaping,  now 
hopping  on  one  foot,  with  various  cries  and  ejac- 
ulations, of,  "Ah!"  "Oh  gemini!"  "Who'd 
have  thought  it  ?"  and  other  exclamations  of  the 
sort.  He  wished,  seemingly,  to  announce  that  he 
had  discovered  the  grand  secret ;  but,  through 
fright  and  surprise,  he  had  nearly  lost  his  senses. 
"  Lips,  good  Lips  !"  cried  Lisette,  "  out  with 
it !  come,  out  with  it  !"  Lips  continued  to  dance 
and  exclaim,  as  before.  Catherine,  as  a  last  resort 
to  bring  the  lad  to  reason,  went  to  the  cupboard, 
took  out  the  ham,  and  held  it  up,  saying,  "  Lips, 

either, — or, " 

This  manoeuvre  had  its  effect.  The  boy  stood 
still,  looked  frightened  from  one  to  the  other,  held 
up  his  right  hand,  and  cried,  in  a  grave  tone, 

'Well,  swear,—" 

c  We  swear,"  cried  they  all. 

'  Never  to  betray, — " 

4  Never  to  betray, — " 

'  What  I  shall  tell  you." 

4  What  you  shall  tell  us." 

'Well,  then,"  began  Lips,  "the  lady  Ade- 
line's birthday  tree, — you  know  it  ?" 
"  Oh  yes  !"  answered  the  women. 
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"  It  is  all  in  bloom,  like  a  white  handkerchief, 
exactly  like  a  white  handkerchief.  Catherine,  give 
me  the  ham." 

Exclamations  of  alarm  and  grief  succeeded  this 
appalling  news.  "  What  will  my  mother  say  to 
this  ?"  said  Christel.  Lips  held  up  his  hand 
again, — 

"  You  know  you  promised  to  tell  no  one!" 
said  he. 

"  And  where,"  said  Lisette  to  the  boy,  "  where 
have  you  been,  to  get  so  wet  ?" 

"  It 's  the  same  story,"  answered  Lips.  "  When 
I  had  made  a  hole  through  the  hedge,  and  crept 
through,  as  I  said  I  would,  I  followed  my  lord 
and  Felix,  at  some  distance  behind  them.  All  at 
once,  they  turned  into  the  family  garden,  and  I  hid 
myself  among  the  yew  trees.  I  carnj?  close  to  the 
hedge,  but  the  bushes  were  so  thick,  that  I  could 
see  nothing.  I  made  myself  an  opening  through 
them  ;  only  one  stiff  branch  was  then  in  my  way. 
I  pushed  it  aside,  and  saw,  at  one  glance,  the 
Baron  and  Felix  standing,  looking  at  the  tree  in 
blossom.  In  my  surprise,  I  let  go  the  branch, 
and  it  flew  back,  with  a  rustling,  among  the  dried 
leaves.  I  heard  Felix  say,  u  There  is  some  one 
listening  !"  I  staid  to  hear  no  more,  but  took  to 
my  heels.  I  knew  they  would  make  a  general 
search,  and  that  I  should  be  severely  punished, 
if  found  out.  I  slipped  along  the  hedge,  and  hid 
myself  in  the  pump  trough.  I  sunk  up  to  my  nose 
in  the  cold  water,  and  drew  down  over  me  an  el- 
der-bush, so  that  they  could  not  find  me.  I  had 
19  ix. 
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a  severe  bath,  I  assure  you,  being  obliged  to  stay 
there  till  it  pleased  them  to  get  tired  of  standing, 
and  to  walk  out  of  the  garden." 

Lips's  account  of  his  adventure  did  not  procure 
him  the  sympathy  he  expected.  Their  dismay, 
at  the  news  of  the  blooming  tree,  was  too  great 
for  other  thoughts.  They  all  looked  upon  their 
young  lady  Adeline  as  doomed  to  die.  They 
kept  on  talking,  and  consulted  each  other,  as  to 
what  dress  she  would  be  buried  in.  This  topic 
furnished  them  matter  for  much  discourse,  which 
my  readers  would  hardly  care  to  hear. 

The  sun  was  again  setting  over  the  Autumn 
landscape ;  and  Adeline  again  sat  at  the  window, 
and  watched  the  sinking  orb.  But  she  now  looked 
more  cheerful ;  her  eye  was  brighter  ;  there  was 
a  faint  color  in  her  cheek,  and  appearances  seem- 
ed to  promise  her  speedy  recovery.  Her  mother 
came  near,  and  kissed  her  white  forehead. 

"How  do  you  feel,  now,  my  dear  daughter  ?" 
asked  she,  gently. 

"  O  !  quite  well  !"  whispered  the  maiden,  and 
put  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck.  After  a 
pause,  she  said,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
"  Ah  !  I  thought  I  was  going  to  leave  you  ?" 

"  You  thought  yourself  worse  than  you  really 
were,  my  love,"  said  her  mother,  and  seated  her- 
self beside  her. 

u  Do  not  try  to  deceive  me,"  said  Adeline. 
"  I  was  very  ill  ;  but — "  and  she  looked  up,  ten- 
derly, in  her  mother's  face,  "  God  will  restore 
me  ;  will  He  not,  mother  ?" 
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"  He  will,  my  dear  child,"  replied  the  Baron- 
ess, as  she,  too,  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Pauline  here  came  in,  took  a  seat  near  her  sis- 
ter, and  smiled  and  chatted  a  while.  Afterwards 
the  Baron  entered,  accompanied  hy  the  Doctor. 

"Well,  my  fair  patient,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  how  are  you,  to  day  ?" 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !  she  is  better,"  answered 
the  mother ;  and  Adeline  confirmed  the  good  news 
with  a  smile. 

The  Doctor  went  through  the  usual  formula  of 
questions,  which  were  answered  so  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  he  jestingly  said,  they  might  soon 
order  Miss  Adeline's  ball-dresses  made  up,  for 
the  approaching  Winter  season. 

"  That  is  delightful,  sister  !"  cried  Pauline. 

All  were  delighted  ;  the  Baron,  only,  stood 
wrapped  in  thought,  and  looked  gloomily  out 
upon  the  evening  sky.  He  was  not  roused  from 
his  reverie,  till  the  Doctor  began  telling  them  of 
a  singular  patient,  to  whom  he  had  been  called,* 
within  a  few  days  past. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  a  young  man,  some 
thirty  years  old  ;  an  English  baronet,  of  large  for- 
tune. He  is  possessed,  at  present,  with  a  misan- 
thropy, that  is,  in  fact,  a  monomania.*  In  other 
respects,  his  health  is  perfectly  good.  It  is  not 
a  little  curious,  when  I  enter  his  chamber,  to  hear 
him  question  me  upon  the  effect  of  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  poisons.  The  idea  he  seems  to  have 
in  his  brain  is,  that  the  present  race  of  men  is  so 
*  Monomania,  a  madness  upon  one  subject. 
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thoroughly  corrupt  and  depraved,  that  they  can- 
not be  reformed.  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  poison 
them  altogether  ;  either  by  poisoning  the  water, 
the  air,  or  in  some  way  as  effectual.  He  makes 
it  his  constant  study  to  endeavor  to  find  out  such 
a  poison,  which  may  act  universally.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  he  called  me  in." 

"  What  a  monster  !"  cried  Pauline.  "  Dear 
Doctor,  I  should  be  afraid  to  go  near  him,  alone." 

"Nay,  he  is  not  a  monster,"  said  the  Doctor. 
u  On  the  contrary,  he  is  naturally  a  good-hearted, 
well-meaning  young  man.  I  am  informed,  in- 
deed, by  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  his,  that  his 
openhearted  generosity  has  been,  in  fact,  the  cause 
of  his  misanthropy.  Poor  Sir  William, — that  is 
his  name, — has  all  his  life  been  trying  to  do  good  ; 
and  has  had  his  kindness  abused  to  such  a  degree, 
and  has  been  treated  with  so  much  ingratitude, 
that,  at  last,  he  quite  lost  all  faith  in  human  nature. 
Hatred  of  mankind,  and  a  wish  to  destroy  the 
whole  race  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  now 
the  only  ideas  on  which  his  mind  dwells." 

"  Where  does  this  Sir  William  lodge  ?"  asked 
Pauline. 

"  On  the  mountain-road,  in  Eberstein's  house," 
answered  the  Doctor.  "  Have  you  a  mind  to  see 
and  talk  with  this  '  monster  ?'  I  am  sure  your 
charming  face  would  drive  all  his  misanthropy  out 
of  him.  After  seeing  you,  I  am  certain  he  could 
not  persevere  in  his  hatred  towards  mankind  ;  at 
least,  towards  the  fairer  half." 

Poor  Pauline  blushed  deeply  at  this  compli- 
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ment,  and  repented  having  asked  the  question. 
After  a  while,  she  said,  anxiously,  "Our  water- 
pipes  come  along  the  mountain  road  ;  pray,  good 
Doctor,  do  not  permit  Sir  William  to  be  trying 
any  of  his  horrible  experiments  upon  the  water  !" 

The  Baron  burst  out  a  laughing.  "  Never  fear, 
my  pretty  Pauline,"  said  the  Doctor;  "things 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  carried  so  far.  I  am  trying 
to  devise  some  means  of  getting  this  fantastic  idea 
out  of  Sir  William's  head  ;  for  you  know,  those, 
whose  minds  are  disordered,  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  without  doing  violence  to  their  own  notions. 
I  do  not  despair  of  succeeding  ;  though  I  know 
not  yet,  precisely,  how  I  shall  go  to  work." 

Much  more  was  said,  about  this  strange  patient ; 
after  which,  the  physician  took  his  leave,  and,  ac- 
companied by  the  Baron,  quitted  the  chamber. 

"  I  have  the  best  hopes,"  said  he  in  the  ante- 
room, to  the  father,  "  of  the  speedy  recovery  of 
Miss  Adeline  ;  only,  I  entreat  you,  keep  every 
thing  from  her,  which  might  agitate  her  mind.  In 
her  weak  state,  any  thing  that  disturbs  her  would 
probably  produce  unpleasant  consequences." 

"  Mother,"  said  Pauline,  when  the  door  was 
shut,  "  now  that  wre  are  alone,  will  you  not  let 
Emilius  come  in  a  little  while  ?  He  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  his  dear  Adeline  !" 

"O!  let  him  come  in,"  cried  the  invalid; 
"indeed,  indeed,  he  will  not  disturb  me  in  the 
least." 

"  If  he  will  be  quiet,"  said  the  cautious  mother, 
"  and  not  make  such  an  intolerable  noise  with  his 
19* 
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playing,  as  he  sometimes  does,  he  may  come  in  ; 
but,  if  he  is  noisy,  I  shall  turn  him  straightway  out 
again. " 

Pauline  ran  out,  and  soon  returned,  leading  by 
the  hand  the  little  boy  of  four  years  old,  the  pet 
of  the  whole  family. 

"  Come  to  me,  Emilius  !"  said  Adeline,  coax- 
ingly  ;  "  come,  and  give  me  your  hand." 

But  the  child,  usually  so  lively,  held  back.  He 
stood  looking  shyly  at  his  sister,  with  looks  full  of 
sorrow. 

"  Go,  go,  and  kiss  sister  Adeline,  whom  you 
wanted  to  see  so  much,"  said  Pauline,  taking  his 
hand,  to  lead  him  to  the  sick  girl. 

The  child  walked  up  slowly,  and  took  hold  of 
Adeline's  white  hand,  which  she  held  out  to  him. 
But  he  had  hardly  touched  it,  when  he  began  to 
cry  bitterly. 

"  My  dear  little  brother  !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
asked  Pauline,  bending  over  him. 

The  child  sobbed  out,  u  Ah,  poor  Adeline  ! 
she  must  die,  for  her  birthday  tree  in  the  garden 
is  in  bloom  !  My  father  is  gone  out  now,  to  see 
it !" 

At  these  words,  Adeline's  head  sank  on  her 
bosom,  and  she  grew  pale  as  a  lily. 

"  Emilius  !"  exclaimed  the  mother,  and  would 
have  carried  the  child  out,  but  fright  deprived  her 
of  power  to  move. 

"  O  !  my  sister  !  my  sister  !"  cried  Pauline  ; 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sobbing  aloud,  she 
sank  down  at  Adeline's  feet. 
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A  little  before  noon,  on  the  following  day,  the 
family  were  all  collected  round  Adeline's  bed. 
A  deathlike  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment,  bro- 
ken only  by  the  weeping  of  the  mother  and  sister. 
Henry's  grief,  too,  was  manifested.  Pale  as  death, 
he  was  kneeling  by  his  sister's  bedside  ;  for  Ad- 
eline's illness,  which  he  had  thought  only  imagi- 
nary, was  now  proved  to  be  sad  reality.  The 
shock  of  yesterday's  discovery,  the  idea  of  ap- 
proaching death,  connected  with  the  strangely 
blooming  tree, — an  idea  which  no  force  of  reason- 
ing could  remove  out  of  her  brain, — had  produced 
the  most  unhappy  effects.  Even  the  Doctor  had 
now  little  hope  of  her  amendment.  He  sat  beside 
her  bed  in  deep  and  anxious  thought,  and,  occa- 
sionally, felt  her  pulse,  as  she  lay  in  a  feverish, 
dozing  state.  At  length  he  rose,  beckoned  to  the 
Baron,  who  stood,  absorbed  in  grief,  on  the  other 
side,  and  they  left  the  room  together. 

"  My  art  can  do  no  more,"  said  the  Doctor, 
when  they  were  alone  ;  u  her  unhappy  fancy  about 
that  tree  has  done  much  mischief;  and,  if  we  can- 
not manage  to  get  the  better  of  this  disease  of  the 
mind,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  worst. 
I  dare  not  promise  you  she  will  live  a  week  longer." 

The  Baron  groaned.  "  And  can  nothing,  noth- 
ing be  done,  to  save  her  ?"  cried  he,  unable  longer 
to  control  his  anguish. 

ci  There  may  be  yet  one  means,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, after  a  long  and  thoughtful  pause. 

"  What  means  ?"  eagerly  asked  the  Baron, 
seizing  the  Doctor's  hand. 
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"  It  is  a  strange  device,"  replied  he.  He 
paused  again  ;  and  at  length  asked,  "  Baron,  will 
you  give  me  unlimited  power  as  regards  expense  ?" 

"  Save  my  daughter's  life,  and  ask  me  not  such 
a  question  !" 

u  Then  give  me  the  key  of  your  park  gate," 
said  the  doctor. 

The  father  looked  at  him,  a  moment,  in 
surprise  ;  he  quietly  repeated,  "  The  key  of 
your  park  gate."  The  Baron  went,  quickly,  to 
fetch  it. 

Adeline  was  awake.  How  beautiful,  how  very 
beautiful,  she  was  !  Her  illness  had  not  destroyed 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  features  ;  but  there 
was  a  holy  sadness  on  her  brow,  caused  by  the 
certainty  she  felt,  that  death  was  at  hand.  She 
saw,  with  resignation,  the  approach  of  the  king  of 
terrors.  She  knew,  he  would  but  conduct  her  to 
a  better  world. 

But  O  !  vanity  of  girlish  youth  !  even  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  dost  thou  exercise  sway  over 
the  purest  and  best ! 

"  Mother,  dear  mother  !"  whispered  the  poor 
girl,  "you  will  not  let  them  cut  off  my  hair,  as 
they  did  Clementine's,  when  she  died  of  the  fever, 
will  you  ?" 

"  Do  not  talk  so  !"  cried  the  mother.  "  You 
shall  not  die,  my  child  ;  you  shall  stay  with  us. 
Shall  she  not,  Pauline  ?" 

Pauline  could  not  answer  for  weeping. 

u  Clementine  calls   me,"  said  the  sick  girl; 
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"  she  is  an  angel  now.  O  yes  !  she  was  so  beau- 
tiful while  here,  and  I  loved  her  dearly  ;  next  to 
you,  mother,  and  Pauline.  It  is  now  three  weeks 
since  she  left  us.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Re- 
formation festival.  O  !  mother,  I  want  to  ask  of 
you  one  thing,"  added  she,  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  stretching  out  her  hand  toward  the  Baron- 
ess. u  Lay  me  out  in  my  coffin,  just  as  she  was 
laid  out.  The  coffin  lined  with  blue  satin  ;  my 
white  satin  for  a  shroud,  with  the  blond  veil  which 

General 's  lady  gave  me  for  a  birthday  gift, 

and  flowers.  O  !  I  must  have  a  great  many  flow- 
ers ;  then  I  shall  sleep  calmly,  as  she  did." 

Henry,  who  had  suffered  as  well  as  the  rest, 
on  his  sister's  account,  could  control  himself  no 
longer,  when  he  heard  her  talk  in  this  strain.  His 
impatient  temper  got  the  better  of  him. 

u  Adeline,"  said  he,  "you  do  very  wrong." 

She  looked  up,  surprised,  at  her  brother  who 
had  fixed  his  eyes,  full  of  melancholy,  upon  her. 

"  O,  my  child!"  cried  the  Baroness,  "  why 
these  gloomy  thoughts,  that  but  retard  your  re- 
covery ?  As  to  your  birthday  tree,  we  have  al- 
ready assured  you  that  it  is  not  so.  Will  you  no 
longer  have  confidence  in  your  parents  ?" 

"  And  if  it  does  bloom,"  said  Henry,  "  what 
of  that  ?  Let  it  bloom.  Adeline,  you  are  a  sen- 
sible girl ;  and  have  had  the  best  education.  You 
cannot,  surely,  put  any  faith  in  a  superstition,  with 
which  only  the  ignorant  common  people  frighten 
themselves." 

"  I  do  not,  brother!"  said   Adeline,  softly; 
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but  her  trembling  voice  but  too  truly  proved  that 
she  did. 

"  If  you  could  be  so  silly,"  exclaimed  Henry, 
"  why,  you  must  perish  a  victim  to  superstition, 
and  an  idle,  vulgar  delusion  !"  And,  full  of  anger, 
even  amidst  his  sorrow,  he  went  down  stairs. 

"  How  much  my  brother  misapprehends  me  !" 
said  Adeline,  softly.  The  tears  gushed  out,  like 
pearls,  through  her  silken  eyelashes. 

cc  O  forgive  him,  dearest  sister!"  cried  Pau- 
line, imploringly,  "  he  loves  you  very  much,  though 
he  often  speaks  thoughtlessly  and  harshly." 

"  If  he  only  knew,"  said  the  sick  girl,  "how 
certain  I  am,  that  death  is  near  ;  how  clear  it  all 
stands  before  me,  since  the  discovery  of  that  tree 
in  bloom  ;  how  the  idea  fills  my  whole  mind  ;  how, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  am  forced  constantly  to  dwell 
upon  it !  O  !  it  is  no  superstition  !  it  is  no  delusion  ! 
It  is  the  voice  of  God,  that  calls  me  to  Himself!" 

In  vain  did  the  mother  and  sister  combat  this 
idea,  by  all  the  arguments  they  could  think  of,  and 
by  the  most  earnest  persuasion!  Adeline  listened, 
with  a  mild  and  quiet  melancholy  ;  did  not  con- 
tradict them  ;  but  felt  not  less  convinced,  than  be- 
fore, that  they  were  soon  to  part. 

When  the  Doctor  left  the  Baron,  he  hastened 
to  his  own  house,  and  ordered  his  carriage  to  be 
instantly  made  ready.  tie  then  went  into  his 
chamber,  opened  his  bureau,  and  took  out  a  roll 
of  money. 

u  Something  must  be  ventured,"  said  he,  mu- 
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singly,  while  he  weighed  the  louis  d'ors*  in  his 
hand  ;  "  these  are  the  hard  earnings  of  a  toilsome 
month,  and  Heaven  knows,  if  they  can  do  any 
good."  He  was  silent  for  a  while  :  "  Yet,  even 
the  hope  of  saving  her  life  cannot  be  purchased 
too  dearly."  He  put  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  on  his  mantle. 

Meanwhile,  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  the 
Doctor  went  out,  and  drove  off.  After  some 
hours'  drive,  he  passed  a  pleasantly  situated  gar- 
den, and  drew  up  before  a  small  house,  fronted 
by  a  wide  lawn.  The  Doctor  alighted,  and  ask- 
ed, at  the  door,  for  Master  Janak.  He  was 
shown  into  a  comfortably  furnished  parlor,  where 
the  Jew  was  seated. 

The  conversation  commenced  with  a  salute  on 
each  side,  and  continued  some  time.  The  sub- 
ject seemed  to  be  something  which  the  physician 
wanted  much  to  buy,  but  which  the  owner  was 
not  inclined  to  sell. 

"  You  shall  be  paid  well,  extremely  well," 
said  the  Doctor. 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  Janak  ;  "  but  I  do 
not  want  to  sell  them." 

"Only  think,"  persisted  the  Doctor,  "I  will 
count  you  out  for  them,  five  louis  d'ors.  Surely, 
you  can  part  with  them  for  that  !" 

u  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed.  It  is  a  handsome 
price ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  cannot  let  you  have 
them." 

*  The  louis  rf'or,  (pronounced  lue  dore,)  or  louis  of  gold, 
is  a  French  gold  coin,  worth  about  four  dollars  and  forty-four 
cents. 
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"  And  I  must  go  away  disappointed  ?" 

u  I  would  not  let  you  do  so,  if  one  thing  only 
were  possible." 

The  Doctor  drew  the  roll  from  his  pocket. 
u  Here  are  thirty  louis  d'ors  ;  take  them." 

"  If  you  offered  me  an  hundred,  I  could  not !" 

"  An  hundred  !  not  for  an  hundred  ?"  cried 
the  Doctor,  startled,  and  in  a  trembling  voice. 

u  You  may  call  it  caprice,"  returned  Janak  ; 
"  but  I  assure  you,  I  would  close  the  bargain, 
cheerfully,  if  it  were  not  for  one  circumstance. 
We  are  by  ourselves  ;  I  trust  to  your  discretion, 
and  will  unfold  the  mystery  to  you."  Here  he 
spoke  some  time,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  Doctor. 

"  And  there  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  country  ?"  asked  the  physician,  when  the 
other  had  concluded  his  communication. 

tc  Not  as  far  as  I  know.  But  you  can  look  about, 
and  make  inquiries.  I  cannot  be  certain,  of 
course." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  making  search," 
said  the  Doctor,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
anxiously.  He  seemed  to  struggle,  for  a  long  while, 
with  himself.  At  length,  he  stopped  before  the 
Jew, — 

"  Cost  what  it  may,"  said  he,  in  a  decided 
tone,  "  I  must  have  them.  Janak,  a  human  life 
hangs  thereon." 

"  A  life  ?"  repeated  the  Jew,  in  astonishment. 
"  A  life,  upon  my " 

"  You  get  an  hundred  louis  d'ors  for  them,"  said 
the  Doctor  ;  "  and  you  shall  not  miss  the  place, 
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depend  upon  it.  I  am  not  without  influence  in 
high  families.  I  will  use  it  all  in  your  behalf,  and 
if  you  fail,  you  have  another  hundred  louis  d'ors. 
Now,  no  further  opposition." 

The  Jew  still  begged  time  for  consideration  ; 
but  the  Doctor  represented  the  matter  so  plausibly 
and  earnestly,  that,  after  much  hesitation,  he  fi- 
nally closed  the  bargain. 

"  They  are  mine  !"  cried  the  Doctor,  "remem- 
ber. In  a  few  hours  I  xvill  see  you  again."  He 
walked  quickly  to  his  carriage,  sighing  to  himself, 
"  A  dear  purchase  !  But  Sir  William  must  help 
me  ;  for  I  mean  it  shall  be  a  help  to  him,  and  I 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence." 

tc  Ah  !  my  dear  Doctor  !"  cried  Sir  William, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  room,  before  an  immense 
folio,  when  the  physician  entered  ;  "  welcome, 
welcome  !  Here  I  have  been  turning  the  leaves 
of  this  book,  the  whole  day,  looking  out  for  poi- 
sons ;  but  the  author  is  a  bungler,  a  smatterer  ; 
there  is  no  plan  throughout,  no  system.  Listen 
to  me,  Doctor;  I  was  again  this  morning  reminded 
how  vile,  corrupt,  ( wicked,  a  creature  is  man. 
Here,  just  under  my  window,  a  set  of  vagabond 
boys  have  been  fighting.  I  know  not  what  they 
were  quarrelling  about,  but  their  wicked,  detesta- 
ble character  was  abundantly  displayed.  If  one 
could  fetch  another,  with  or  without  provocation, 
a  hard  thump,  the  others  would  laugh,  as  though 
it  were  some  great  feat.  Their  laughter  pierced 
my  very  bones.  If  this  Satan's  brood  grow  up, 
20  ix. 
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what  mischief  will  they  do  !  was  my  thought,  and 
it  appalled  me.  But  only  wait  a  little,  till  our 
discovery  is  complete  !  Doctor,  how  far  are  you 
advanced  in  your  research  ?" 

u  The  greatness  of  our  undertaking,"  said  the 
physician,  "and  the  danger  in  which  we  stand  from 
the  police,  demand  the  utmost  caution  and  fore- 
sight. Too  much  haste  will  be  injurious  ;  we 
must  proceed  step  by  step." 

"  Very  true,  very  right,"  observed  Sir  Wil- 
liam ;  "  but  go  on."1 

"  And  it  would  be  best,"  pursued  the  Doctor, 
"  before  performing  the  operation  on  a  large  scale, 
to  try  the  experiment  on  one  or  two  individuals, 
and  thus  guard  against  failure." 

"  Most  true  ;  but,  good  Doctor,  the  specific," 
— said  the  young  man. 

"  I  think  I  have  found  one  ;"  replied  the  physi- 
cian. 

UO  excellent  Doctor!"  cried  Sir  William, 
and  embraced  him,  rapturously.  u  And  what  is 
it  ?" 

"  We  must  try  it,  beforehand,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"  I  understand  !  I  understand  !" 

"  And  I  wish  you,  Sir  William,  to  be  present 
in  person,  that  you  may  be  convinced  of  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  the  poison." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Of  course,  the 
experiment  is  not  to  be  tried  on  me  ?" 

"Never  fear  that." 

"  Now,  please  to  explain  it  to  me." 
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"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  Doctor,  who 
still  went  on,  humoring  his  patient's  monomania. 
u  All  books,  that  treat  on  poisons,  will  tell  you 
that  the  Prussic  acid  is  the  most  powerful  of  known 
poisons,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  kernel  of  the 
peach,  plum,  and  cherry  stone.  Thinking  of  this, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  acid  might  likewise  exist 
in  the  blossom  of  these  trees,  and  in  a  more  sub- 
tile and  powerful  form,  than  in  the  ripened  kernel.* 
I  made  the  experiment,  but  found  my  expectations 
disappointed.  I  troubled  myself  no  further  about 
it ;  till  my  acquaintance  with  you  put  me  again  in 
mind  of  it ;  and  then  I  began  my  experiments 
anew." 

"  And  you  found  it,  most  excellent  Doctor," 
cried  Sir  William.  u  You  found  it  in  the  blossom 
of  those  trees  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  natural  blossom,  which  appears 
in  Spring,"  replied  the  physician;  "but  in  the 
artificial,  or  unnatural  blossom,  which  the  tree  puts 
on,  as  it  were,  against  Nature." 

"  But  how  is  that  possible  ?"  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  It  is  easily  explained,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I 
have  discovered  a  chemical  substance,  that,  mix- 
ing with  the  sap  of  the  tree,  can  force  it  into 
bloom,  even  at  unnatural  seasons  ;  and  its  blos- 

*  Of  course,  my  readers  will  understand,  that,  in  all  this  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  a  universal  poison,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  or  sense  ;  the  doctor  is  only  talking,  as  physi- 
cians are  sometimes  compelled  to  do,  to  humor  a  madman, 
hoping  thus,  in  the  end,  to  cure  his  insanity. — Translator. 
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soms,  then,  have  the  poison  in  its  most  powerful 
form.  Yet  more  ;  this  poisonous  exhalation,  or 
breath  from  the  blossoms,  has  the  property  of 
infecting  other  trees,  so  that,  in  Spring,  the  natu- 
ral blossoms  will  become  like  them.  Whole  or- 
chards may  thus  be  poisoned  by  a  single  tree. 
Thus,  if  fortune  favors  us,  by  next  Spring,  all 
Europe  may  be  filled  with  these  infected  trees." 

"Great  man!"  exclaimed  Sir  William,  with 
reverence,  "  what  a  discovery  !  But  for  us,  who 
spread  this  universal  poison,  is  there  no  anti- 
dote ?" 

"  Certainly  !"  said  the  Doctor,  who  could  hard- 
ly help  laughing,  to  see  how  gravely  his  poor  pa- 
tient listened  to  all  his  nonsense  ;  u  I  have  some 
well-sealed  flasks  in  my  cellar,  that  contain  the 
antidote." 

"  Victory  !"  cried  the  young  man,  clapping 
his  hands. 

"  Now  for  the  trial  !"  said  the  physician.  u  I 
have  had  some  trees  covered  with  the  artificial 
blossoms,  carried  to  the  country  seat  of  the  Bar- 
on von  Eichberg.  The  blossoms  are  in  such  a 
state,  that  they  will  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
a  person  in  perfect  health,  if  he  does  not  come 
too  near.  I  intend  that  the  Baron's  family  shall 
be  present,  and  see  it  themselves." 

"  But  if  the  exhalations  are  without  effect," 
said  Sir  William,  u  how  are  we  to  judge  of  the 
strength  of  the  poison  ?" 

The  Doctor  proceeded.  <e  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baron's  family,  there  is  a  very  lovely 
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young  lady,  but  one  of  delicate  nerves.  I  beg 
you  to  observe  her  particularly,  and  see  what  ef- 
fect the  first  sight  of  the  cherry  blossoms  will  have 
upon  her.  Her  frame  is  so  weak,  her  sensibility 
so  exquisite,  that  you  will  be  able,  at  once,  to  see 
the  influence  upon  her.  Most  probably,  she  will 
die  upon  the  spot.  But  her  sudden  death  will  be 
attributed  to  her  illness,  not  to  us.  Whereas,  if 
we  tried  the  experiment  on  a  healthy  person,  we 
might  be  taken  up  as  murderers." 

"  I  understand,  good  Doctor,  I  understand. 
And  when  must  we  go  upon  the  expedition  ? 

"  To-morrow,  before  noon." 

"  I  shall  be  ready,"  said  Sir  William,  and 
pressed  the  Doctor's  hand,  cordially.  The  other 
came  back,  when  he  had  gone  nearly  to  the 
door, — 

"  I  forgot,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am,  at  this  moment, 
in  want  of  money  ;  could  you,  for  a  few  weeks, 
lend  me  seventy  louis  d'ors  ?" 

"  Most  willingly  !"  said  the  young  man.  He 
opened  a  drawer  of  his  bureau,  and  threw  on  the 
table  a  heap  of  gold  pieces  and  bank  notes.  "Your 
discovery  is  worth  thousands  to  me  !" 

"  I  need  but  seventy,"  replied  the  Doctor,  and 
counted  out  just  so  many.  "  In  a  few  weeks,  I 
will  repay  you.  Now,  farewell ;  be  ready  to- 
morrow, at  eleven,  precisely,  when  I  will  call  for 
you." 

When  the  Doctor  went,  next  morning,  to  the 
Baron's,  to  visit  his  fair  patient,  he  was  met  in 
20* 
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the  ante-chamber  by  the  Baroness.  At  his  ques- 
tion, u  how  Adeline  was,"  the  tears  came  in  her 
eyes  ;  she  shook  her  head,  and  spoke  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  I  have  given  up  all  hope,"  said  she  ;  "  who 
can  struggle  against  a  dark  destiny,  that  seems  to 
have  rested  upon  our  family  for  centuries  ?  The 
tree  blossoming  in  Autumn  has  ever  been  to  us  a 
fatal  sign."  She  wept  bitterly. 

The  Doctor  said  nothing,  in  reply,  but  he  could 
not  help  pitying  the  poor  lady,  for  her  superstitious 
fears. 

"  Though  I  constantly  oppose  this  idea,"  said 
the  Baroness,  "  and  speak  against  my  own  convic- 
tion, to  ease  the  mind  of  my  sick  daughter,  it  is 
all  in  vain.  Day  and  night,  she  speaks  and  dreams 
of  nothing  else  but  the  fatal  tree,  and  the  old  say- 
ing, that  its  owner  will  die  before  the  next  new 
moon.  Every  hour  she  counts  as  one  gone  out 
of  the  few,  she  has  yet  to  spend  with  us." 

"  How  comes  it,"  asked  the  Doctor,  "  that  she 
has  not  mentioned  the  tree  to  me  ?" 

"  She  feared,"  answered  her  mother,  "  that 
you  would  accuse  her  of  superstition." 

The  Doctor  looked  graver  than  usual,  as  he 
entered  the  sick  chamber.  Adeline  was  reclining 
on  the  sofa.  Pauline,  with  red  eyes,  was  sitting 
near  her,  a  book  in  her  hand,  from  which  she  had 
been  reading  to  her  sister. 

The  accustomed  questions  were  asked  and  an- 
swered ;  but  both  the  sisters  observed,  with  sur- 
prise, a  strange  inattention  in  the  Doctor's  manner. 
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His  face,  usually  so  cheerful,  was  thoughtful  and 
grave  ;  and  even  the  circumstance  that  Adeline 
had  left  her  bed,  passed  quite  unnoticed  by  him. 
He  lingered  longer  than  usual,  and  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  thought.  The  sisters  did  not  un- 
derstand this  mysterious  behavior,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly at  him.  He  seemed  often  on  the  point 
of  saying  something,  but  as  often,  he  checked 
himself.  The  curiosity  of  the  sisters  became  yet 
more  excited.  At  last,  after  walking  a  while  up 
and  down  the  chamber,  he  stopped  before  the 
window, — 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,"  said  he  ;  and,  after  a 
pause,  turning  to  the  sisters,  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  a  natural  curiosity  which  I  have  lately  seen. 
You  both  have  heard,  doubtless,  of  trees  blos- 
soming late  in  the  season,  after  the  leaves  of  other 
trees  have  begun  to  decay.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised, when  I  tell  you,  that  Miss  Adeline's  birth 
day  tree  is  beautifully  in  blossom.  I  saw  it  yes- 
terday, myself." 

In  vain  Pauline,  with  imploring  gestures,  look- 
ed towards  the  Doctor,  as  if  entreating  him  to  be 
silent.  He  seemed  so  much  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  her.  Ad- 
eline, who  now  had  the  alarming  news  about  her 
tree  confirmed,  so  that  she  could  not  doubt  that 
it  was  really  in  bloom,  became  deadly  pale,  and 
was  obliged  to  grasp  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  to  keep 
herself  from  falling  backward. 

The  Doctor,  who  appeared  not  to  regard  his 
patient's  agitation,  but  only  appeared,  for  he  was 
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watching  her  closely,  ail  the  time,  took  from  his 
pocket  a  roll  of  paper,  opened  it,  and  drew  out  a 
twig  from  a  cherry  tree,  full  of  blossoms. 

u  You  can  see  with  your  own  eyes,"  said  he, 
"  how  beautiful  it  is."  And  he  offered  the  twig 
to  Adeline. 

Adeline  trembled  violently  ;  her  face  was  as 
white  as  the  blossoms  themselves.  She  took  the 
twig,  and  looked  at  it,  long,  very  long  ;  then  drew 
a  deep  sigh,  and  seemed  to  recover  her  compos- 
ure. "  I  am  called  away  ;  this  is  my  summons," 
said  she,  in  a  low,  sweet  tone,  and  handed  the 
twig  to  her  sister. 

"  See,  Pauline,"  said  she,  gently  ;  "  these  are 
my ."  She  was  going  to  say,  grave-flow- 
ers ;  but  she  stopped,  because  the  Doctor  was 
present. 

Pauline  took  it,  agitated  as  much  as  her  sister 
had  been  ;  but  the  twig  was  scarcely  in -her  hand, 
before  she  let  it  fall  on  the  floor.  The  Doctor, 
meanwhile,  seemed  very  busy  with  his  roll  of  pa- 
per. He  drew  out,  at  length,  another  twig,  much 
prettier,  and  fuller  of  blossoms  than  the  first. 

u  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  u  I  was 
quite  mistaken  ;  THIS  is  the  twig  from  Miss  Ad- 
eline's tree."  He  handed  the  last  to  the  invalid. 
"  See,  it  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  other." 

"  And  where  is  this  from  ?"  cried  Pauline, 
quickly,  snatching  up  the  twig  she  had  let  fall  on 
the  floor. 

u  Upon  my  word,  dear  Pauline,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  quietly,  u  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  from 
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which  tree  I  broke  it  off.  I  have  yet  another 
specimen,"  and  he  took  out  a  third  twig  ;  "you 
observe,  its  blossoms  are  entirely  different  from 
the  others." 

"  How  !"  cried  Pauline  with  great  eagerness, 
as  if  life  or  death  hung  on  her  question,  "  are 
there  other  trees  blooming  in  our  garden  ?" 

u  That  is  just  the  thing  which  puzzles  me," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  If  Miss  Adeline's  tree  alone 
were  in  bloom,  I  could  account  for  it,  by  suppos- 
ing the  tree  unhealthy.  I  have  often  heard,  that 
unhealthy  trees  will  sometimes  put  forth  blossoms 
late  in  the  season.  But  yesterday,  I  counted  in 
your  garden  at  least  half  a  dozen  trees,  more  or 
less  covered  with  blossoms.  They  looked  healthy, 
too,  and  vigorous.  Now  I  should  like  to  have 
some  naturalist  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  this. 
Ah  !"  added  he,  shaking  his  head,  "our  knowl- 
edge, after  all,  is  only  patchwork." 

u  Adeline,  my  Adeline  !"  cried  Pauline,  and 
tears  of  joy  ran  down  her  cheeks.  "  You  are 
saved  !  my  Adeline,  my  sister  !"  And  the  sis- 
ters were  locked  in  each  others  arms. 

"  I  shall  live,  I  shall  stay  with  you,  Pauline  !", 
cried  the  sick  girl,  and  she,  also,  wept  on  Pau- 
line's breast,  overcome  by  her  feelings. 

The  Doctor  looked  in  silent  joy  at  the  two 
lovely  girls.  He  turned  away,  and  wiped  a  tear 
from  his  own  eyes  ;  then  spoke,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  as  if  he  did  not  understand  the  reason 
of  their  delight. 

"  But,  my  dear  young  ladies,  I  cannot  compre- 
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hend  how  the  natural  curiosity,  I  have  been  de- 
scribing to  you,  should  make  you  so  glad  !  I  as- 
sure you,  it  has  puzzled  many  wiser  heads  than 
mine,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  freak  of  Na- 
ture." 

Pauline  exclaimed,  half  wild  with  her  joy, 
"Oh  !  my  dear,  good  Doctor  !  I  could  kiss  you, 
for  your  news  !" 

"  Indeed  !  then  pray  do  so,  my  pretty  Pau- 
line." . 

"  Adeline  shall  not  die  !  She  shall  live  through 
many  new  moons  !" 

"  What  has  it  to  do  with  dying,  or  with  new 
moons  ?"  asked  the  Doctor.  "  I  was  talking  of 
kissing." 

"  But  it  was  what  we  were  all  thinking  of,"  said 
Pauline. 

"  Of  what  ?     Of  kissing  ?" 

"  You  will  not  understand  me,  Doctor,"  cried 
the  young  girl.  "  You  must  know,  there  was  an 
old  saying,  an  old  superstition  in  our  family,  that, 
if  a  tree,  belonging  to  any  one  of  its  members, 
bloomed  after  harvest,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  death 
of  the  owner,  before  the  next  new  moon.  But 
the  other  trees  are  also  in  blossom  !"  she  clapped 
her  little  hands  joyfully,  "  and  now  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  Such  a  thing  has  often  happened, 
before.  The  chronicle  said  it  was  a  fatal  sign, 
if  one's  birthday  tree  bloomed  alone.  1  hope, 
for  goodness'  sake,  that  nobody's  birthday  tree 
will  ever  bloom  alone  !" 

"  You  should  not  have  paid  attention  to  such  a 
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superstition,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  assure  you, 
people,  before  this,  have  lost  their  lives,  merely 
from  the  influence  of  imagination." 

Here  Adeline  beckoned  him  to  come  close  to 
her,  and  whispered  earnestly,  though  gently, — 
"Dear  Doctor,  you  are  not  deceiving  us,  are 
you  ?" 

"  My  sweet  young  lady,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
cc  I  see  that  you  have  strength  enough  to  walk  a 
little  way,  if  you  have  some  one  to  support  you, 
on  either  side.  And  a  little  drive  will  not  hurt 
you,  for  the  air  is  warm  as  a  Spring  day.  Come, 
then,  let  me  take  you  into  the  garden,  and  show 
you  all  the  trees,  that  you  may  see  the  curiosity 
with  your  own  eyes." 

"  O  !  that  will  be  charming  !"  cried  Pauline. 
u  Dearest  Adeline  !  pray,  pray  come  !  the  good 
Doctor  would  not  advise  you  to  do  any  thing  that 
could  hurt  you  !  We  will  wrap  you  up  warm  ! 
Look  !  how  brightly  the  sun  shines  !  and  how 
clear  the  sky  is  !" 

"Doctor,  you  must  answer  for  it,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  me  !"  said  Adeline,  smiling.  She  gave 
consent  to  the  excursion  :  for  she  was  more 
anxious  than  she  could  express,  to  be  satisfied 
about  the  matter  of  the  trees. 

"  Victory  !"  cried  the  Doctor  ;  and  Pauline 
flew  to  communicate  the  good  news  to  her  pa- 
rents. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  when  Sir  William  and  the 
Doctor  appeared  in  the  yew  grove.  Stay  here,  qui- 
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etly,"  said  the  latter,  to  Sir  William.  "  Through 
this  little  opening,  you  can  see  all  that  passes, 
and  witness  the  effect  of  the  poisonous  blossoms, 
without  being  seen,  yourself." 

"  And  you  think,  Doctor,  that  the  young  lady 
will  really  die,  when  she  breathes  the  odor  from 
the  blossoms  ;"  asked  the  young  man,  holding  his 
handkerchief  at  the  same  time  to  his  nose  and 
mouth,  to  keep  off  the  noxious  exhalations. 

"  Most  probably,"  answered  the  physician. 
u  Her  weak  nerves  will  be  very  easily  affected 
by  the  poison." 

"I  am  afraid  mine  are  beginning  to  be  affect- 
ed," said  Sir  William ;  "  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
feel  quite  well." 

"  All  imagination  !"  said  the  Doctor. 

u  Indeed,  it  is  not  ;"  said  Sir  William,  "  I  feel 
much  indisposed  already.  I  wish  we  had  a  little 
of  your  antidote  here." 

"  Upon  rny  honor,"  replied  the  physician, 
"  the  blossoms  cannot  hurt  you  in  the  least.  Reep 
quiet  ;  the  Baron  and  his  family  will  soon  be 
here." 

"  Poor  girl  !"  sighed  Sir  William,  in  an  al- 
tered tone.  He  paused  a  while,  and  then  said 
"  Doctor  !"  The  Doctor  pretended  not  to  hear 
him. 

"  My  dear  Doctor  !"  repeated  he,  in  a  mild, 
imploring  voice. 

"  Well  ?" 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,  the  poor  girl  must  go  !" 

"  Can  I  believe  my  ears  ?"  cried  the  Doctor, 
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almost  laughing  to  himself,  for  things  were  going 
on,  he  saw,  just  as  he  wished, u  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  you  repent  your  grand  scheme  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole  human  race  ?  What  is  the  life  of  a 
poor  delicate  girl  to  you,  who  hope  to  make  Eu- 
rope a  desert  in  a  short  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  !"  sighed  Sir  William. 

The  noise  of  a  carriage  was  heard,  coming 
through  the  park. 

u  They  are  coming,"  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Now 
keep  quiet,  Sir  William.  Remain  in  this  spot." 
He  left  him,  and  went  to  the  garden  gate. 

Adeline  looked '  more  like  a  fairy,  than  a  sick 
girl,  as,  leaning  on  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  support- 
ed, on  the  other  side,  by  Pauline,  she  came  along 
the  walk.  Her  beautiful  dark  hair  was  braided 
across  her  forehead,  which  looked  like  snow  from 
the  contrast ;  and  there  was  a  faint  color,  like  the 
lightest  blush  of  the  rose,  in  her  cheeks.  A 
smile  was  on  her  pale  lips  ;  but  her  bosom  flut- 
tered with  unwonted  agitation.  The  good  news 
she  had  heard  so  lately,  giving  her  hopes  of  res^ 
toration  to  life  and  health,  seemed  to  her  but  a 
bright  dream.  She  feared,  every  moment,  to  be 
awakened,  and  find  that  she  was  doomed  to  the 
grave.  Strange  power  of  superstition  !  She 
could  not  dismiss  from  her  mind,  the  idea,  that 
the  Doctor  was  deceiving  her.  At  last,  they  passed 
the  grove  of  yews,  and  stood  before  her  birthday 
tree,  which  she  saw  was  in  full  blossom.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  with  her  tree  alone  ;  to  her 
21  ix. 
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surprise,  she  saw  that  several  other  trees  were  also 
white  with  blossoms  !  It  was  like  a  little  Spring 
landscape  ;  and  the  blue  sunny  sky  was  so  mild 
and  balmy  overhead  !  The  spell  was  broken  ; 
that  is,  she  was  released,  at  once,  from  the  weight 
of  fear  and  anxiety,  that  had  so  nearly  destroyed 
her.  She  saw,  with  her  own  eyes,  it  was  no  de- 
lusion. She  was  no  longer  the  victim  of  a  mys- 
terious doom,  for  the  thing  was  merely  a  freak  of 
Nature  !  She  could  now  hope  to  recover,  to 
enjoy  life  and  its  delights,  with  her  family  and 
friends. 

Her  feelings  overpowered  her  ;  sudden  joy  will 
sometimes  produce  an  effect  like  grief.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  tried  to  raise  them  in 
thankfulness  to  Heaven,  but  could  not.  She 
sank  upon  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  swooned  away. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  loud  shriek  sounded 
from  behind  the  garden  hedge.  A  young  man  of 
fine  figure,  but  face  full  of  terror  and  despair, 
rushed  towards  them,  crying  "  I  have  killed  her ! 
I  have  killed  her  !"  and  fell  senseless  at  Pauline's 
feet. 

"  Away  now  !"  said  the  Doctor,  to  the  Baron, 
who,  terrified,  both  at  his  daughter's  swoon,  and 
the  unexpected  sight  of  the  young  man,  knew  not 
what  to  do.  He  mechanically  followed  the  phy- 
sician's directions  ;  they  bore  the  insensible  girl 
to  the  carriage.  The  Baroness  and  Pauline  fol- 
lowed, in  great  alarm. 

"  Back  to  the  house,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  lay  Miss  Adeline  on  her 
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bed.  I  will  come  in  half  an  hour.  Now,  for  my 
other  patient."  With  these  words,  he  went  back 
into  the  garden,  and  the  others  drove  home. 

The  Doctor  bathed  the  poor  young  Baronet's 
brow  with  spirits,  and  he  soon  came  to  himself, 
and  opened  his  eyes.  te  Well,  my  dear  sir,  what 
think  you  of  our  poison  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

u  And  is  the  lovely -girl  dead  !  Is  there  no 
help  ?»  said  William. 

"  None,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  the  poison 
worked,  as  you  saw,  admirably." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  were  dead  myself!"  said  the 
young  man,  again  closing  his  eyes. 

The  Doctor  said  nothing,  but  put  his  bottle  of 
spirits  in  his  pocket ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  Baron's  servants,  who  now  came  for- 
ward, took  his  patient  to  his  chaise. 

Hardly  had  they  left  the  garden,  when  an  old 
man  came  out  of  the  gardener's  house,  entered  by 
the  gate,  and  advanced,  as  fast  as  his  age  and  in- 
firmities would  permit  him  to  move.  He  had  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  in  great 
grief,  and  very  angry,  withal.  It  was  old  Florian, 
who  had  just  seen  poor  Miss  Adeline  carried  home 
senseless,  like  a  corpse,  and  understood  that  she 
had  been  reduced  to  that  state,  by  the  sight  of  the 
trees  in  bloom.  As  the  old  man  came  to  the 
spot,  his  wrath  rose  yet  higher. 

"  You  are  blossoming  for  no  good,  you  worth- 
less trees  !"  cried  he.  "I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  finery,  for  you  have  half  killed  my  young 
mistress  !"  And,  at  the  same  time,  he  began  to 
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beat  the  boughs  with  his  stick.  But  lo  !  at  the 
touch  of  his  stick,  the  white  blossoms  fell,  in  a  per- 
fect shower,  from  all  the  trees,  except  Adeline's, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  were  as  bare  and  dry 
as  the  other  trees  in  the  grove. 

Florian  looked  with  satisfaction  on  what  he  had 
done.  "Look,"  cried  he,  "this  proves  how 
good  for  nothing  they  are  !  No  good  cherry  tree 
would  have  showered  down  its  blossoms,  at  a  light- 
touch,  like  that  !  One  would  think  they  had  been 
stuck  on  with  glue  !  Suppose  a  storm  had  come 
up  !  They  would  have  fallen  at  the  first  breath  of 
wind." 

Florian's  idea,  that  the  blossoms  had  been  glued 
to  the  branches,  was,  in  truth,  correct. 

"  It  is  a  very  great  pity,"  said  he,  as  he  went 
homeward  :  "  she  was  such  a  lovely  young  lady, 
had  such  engaging  manners,  and  would  have  been 
such  a  prize  to  the  man  who  married  her  !'  Ah 
me  !"  With  these  words  he  closed  the  gate,  and 
went  into  his  house. 

tc  Well,  the  new  moon  is  happily  over  !"  said 
the  Doctor,  one  day,  to  the  Baron. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !"  cried  the  father,  "  and, 
next  to  Providence,  I  have  you  to  thank.  My 
Adeline  is  as  well,now,  and  as  blooming  as  ever." 

"Excellent!"  replied  the  physician;  u  and 
my  young  English  Baronet  is  recovered  from  his 
fever,  and  is  cured,  too,  of  his  strange  misanthro- 
py, and  notions  about  poisons." 

"He  visits  us,  every  day,"  said  the  Baron; 
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"  and  the  girls  think  him  very  agreeable.  He  is, 
indeed,  an  interesting  man. 

"  Indeed  ?"  asked  the  Doctor.  "  The  young 
ladies  told  me  not  a  word  of  this.  And  Miss 
Adeline—?" 

"  She  seems  well  pleased.  And  I  observe,  that 
a  great  ado  is  made,  if  he  does  not  come  at  the 
usual  hour,  every  day." 

"  Capital !"  exclaimed  the  physician.  "  Now 
we  shall  have  a  pretty  romance  of  betrothal  and 
marriage  !" 

"  In  which  romance,"  said  the  father,  squeez- 
ing his  friend's  hand,  "you  play  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part.  But  now  the  new  moon  is  over,  out 
with  the  whole  secret,  and  tell  us  how  you  man- 
aged to  perform  such  a  miracle." 

"I  soon  perceived,"  said  the  Doctor,  "that 
Adeline's  illness,  which  had  suddenly  become  so 
much  worse,  through  the  mere  force  of  imagina- 
tion, could  only  be  conquered  through  an  appeal 
to  her  imagination.  In  her  weak  state,  it  was  no 
time  to  reason,  or  argue  with  her.  By  chance, 
I  recollected  that  the  Jew  gardener,  Janak,  had, 
with  great  care  and  pains,  just  brought  some  cher- 
ry trees  to  put  forth  fresh  blossoms.  I  resolved 
on  procuring  these  trees,  cost  what  they  might ; 
and  determined  to  fasten  their  blossoms  on  the 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adeline's  birthday 
tree.  Of  course,  when  so  many  trees  were  seen 
to  be  in  bloom,  the  fact  of  her  tree  blossoming 
would  cease  to  be  important, — would  cease  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  fatal  omen.  But  I  found  unex- 
21* 
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pected  difficulties  in  my  way.  The  gardener  did 
not  want  to  sell  the  trees.  I  offered  him  five,  ten, 
nay,  twenty  louis  d'ors  ;  all  in  vain.  At  last,  he 
owned  to  me,  with  some  hesitation,  that  he  had 
nursed  the  trees  with  extraordinary  care,  in  order 
to  present  them  to  the  Prince,  on  his  birthday. 
The  place  of  chief  gardener  was  then  vacant  ; 
Janak  was  among  the  competitors  for  it,  and  was 
in  hopes  that  his  rare  and  beautiful  present  to  the 
Prince,  who  is  very  fond  of  natural  curiosities, 
would  induce  his  Highness  to  give  him  the  place. 
I  was  in  despair,  for  I  had  little  hope  of  your 
daughter's  recovery,  if  I  failed  in  obtaining  the 
trees.  I  offered  him  more  money  ;  and,  after 
much  urging,  he  agreed  to  let  me  have  them,  at 
the  enormous  price  of  an  hundred  louis  d'ors,  and 
my  promise  to  use  my  utmost  influence  to  get  him 
the  place  he  wanted.  We  thus  closed  the  bar- 
gain ;  I  handed  him  one  third  of  the  sum  I  was 
to  pay  him.  How  was  I  to  procure  the  rest  ?  I 
did  not  like  to  apply  to  you  ;  for  I  wished  you  to 
know  nothing  of  my  plan.  I  thought  of  my  pa- 
tient, Sir  William,  who  was  rich.  I  determined, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  experiment  upon 
him,  and,  if  possible,  cure  two  patients  at  the  same 
time." 

Here  the  Doctor  told  how  he  had  managed 
with  poor  Sir  William,  and  accounted  for  his 
strange  appearance  in  the  garden,  the  day  Adeline 
had  visited  her  tree. 

"  I  took,"  concluded  he,  "  what  seemed  to  me 
the  best  possible  means,  to  oppose  and  conquer  a 
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wrong  idea  in  the  brain  of  each  of  my  patients. 
God  has  blessed  me  with  success.  They  are  now 
both  cured." 

The  Baron  listened,  with  great  interest,  to  this 
account  ;  at  the  end,  he  embraced  the  Doctor, 
cordially.  "  God  has  indeed  blessed  us,"  cried 
he,  u  in  that  he  sent  you  to  help  us  !  Come  now, 
you  must  go  with  me  to  the  castle,  and  see  your 
late  patient.  They  went  to  the  castle,  and,  as 
they  entered  the  apartment  where  the  young  ladies 
were  sitting,  a  pleasant  spectacle  presented  itself. 
Adeline  sat  by  the  table,  near  the  window,  as 
cheerful  and  blooming  as  a  rose,  working  at  some 
embroidery.  Pauline  and  Sir  William  were  seated 
near  her,  and  all  three  were  in  animated  conver- 
sation. 

The  Doctor  went  up,  unperceived,  and,  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder,  at  her  work,  said,  u  what 
pretty  kind  of  manufacture  is  this,  pray  ?" 

Adeline  and  Sir  William  both  looked  up  ;  the 
young  lady  colored. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  my  dear  young 
lady  !"  said  the  Doctor.  Adeline  reached  out 
her  hand.  "  It  flutters  terribly.  Here,  Sir  Wil- 
liam give  me  your  hand,  and  tell  me,  if  Miss 
Adeline  has  fever." 

The  Englishman  mechanically  obeyed. 

"  But  how  is  this,  my  dear  sir  ?"  cried  the 
Doctor,  "you  must  have  fever  yourself;  your 
hand  shakes  so  !  I  must  confess,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect this.  I  thought  both  my  patients  were 
cured  !" 
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The  two  lovers  did  not,  at  once,  perceive  that 
the  Doctor  was  jesting  with  them.  But  Pauline, 
who  entered  into  his  humor,  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  And  pray,  what  are  you  laughing  at,  my  pretty 
Pauline  ?"  asked  the  Doctor,  gravely.  u  Do  you 
remember  that  you  owe  me  a  kiss  ?  I  have  come 
to  get  my  debt  paid  ?" 

It  was  Pauline's  turn  to  blush.  She  was  in- 
stantly silent,  and  ran  off. 

The  Doctor  could  play  his  serious  part  no 
longer,  but  laughed  heartily,  while  Adeline  and 
Sir  William  both  looked  grave.  Then,  taking  a 
hand  of  each  of  his  patients,  he  turned  to  the 
Baron, — 

"  I  give  them  up  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  well, 
both  in  body  and  mind.  How  it  stands  with 
their  hearts,  I  am  not  able  to  decide." 

Here,  all  together,  including  Sir  William  and 
Adeline,  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  harmony  was 
restored. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  Spring  ;  and  all  was 
festive  preparation  at  the  castle.  The  gates,  the 
trees,  and  the  doors,  were  decorated  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  Old  Florian  was  chief  manager  among 
the  domestics.  The  Baron's  family  were  out 
on  the  lawn,  just  after  the  sun  appeared  above 
the  eastern  hills,  and  were  joined  by  two  men, 
who  came  up  on  horseback,  dressed  in  holyday 
fashion.  One  was  the  good  Doctor,  the  other, 
Henry,  the  brother,  who  was  now  a  student  of 
medicine,  and  had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and 
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rode  all  the  way  from  Leipzig,  to  be  at  home,  on 
this  happy  day.  The  occasion  was  no  less, 
than  the  marriage  of  Sir  William  and  the  charm- 
ing Adeline.  The  air  was  balmy  and  soft  ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly.  The  bells  of  the  neighboring 
village  were  ringing ;  the  Baron's  tenants,  to 
whom  a  holyday  was  given,  and  who  were  invited 
to  feast  at  his  expense,  were  indulging  in  innocent 
mirth  ;  the  trees  were  gently  stirred  by  the  light 
breeze,  and  the  flowers  were  sending  forth  a  rich 
fragrance.  All  bespoke  peace,  and  health,  and 
happiness.  The  newly-married  pair,  and  the 
united  family,  spent  the  hours  of  the  morning,  de- 
lightfully. The  Doctor's  humor,  Pauline's  art- 
lessness,  Henry's  gravity,  and  student-like  way 
of  talking,  Emilius's  innocent  prattle,  Florian's 
honest  zeal  in  their  service,  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all ;  the  parents  thought  they  were  never 
so  happy  before.  They  formed,  together,  a  most 
charming  picture  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  story 
wishes  only,  that  all  his  young  readers  could  have 
been  invited  to  the  dinner,  and  have  seen  the  hap- 
py faces,  and  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  day,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  season. 

The  table  was  set  in  the  park,  under  the  green 
canopy  of  shady  trees.  All  insisted  upon  it,  that 
the  Doctor  should  take  the  place  of  honor,  between 
the  bride  and  Sir  William.  The  dinner  went 
off,  admirably,  with  pleasant  jokes,  and  lively 
conversation.  When  the  dessert  was  brought  on, 
old  Florian  stepped  up,  and,  with  an  air  of  mili- 
tary dignity,  requested  permission  to  bring  forward 
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a  culprit.  Permission  was  granted,  and  Lips 
made  his  appearance.  He  walked  up  to  Ade- 
line, and  presented  her  with  a  small  basket  cov- 
ered with  flowers. 

u  Aha  !"  cried  the  Doctor,  "here  is  our  mi- 
ner !"  Adeline  lifted  up  the  flowers  from  the  top 
of  the  basket,  and  there  was  a.  pretty  sight !  The 
basket  was  filled  with  large  and  beautiful  ripe 
cherries,  a  great  rarity  for  the  early  season. 

"  This  is  some  magic  of  Lrps's,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  Tell  us,  my  good  fellow,  where  did  you 
get  these  delicious  cherries  ?  They  are  quite  a 
curiosity." 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  The  gar- 
dener Janak,  who,  through  the  Doctor's  exer- 
tions, had  succeeded  in  getting  his  place,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  keep  the  enormous  sum  that 
had  been  given  him  for  his  cherry  trees.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  it  to  the  Doctor,  who  likewise 
felt  that  he  ought  not  to  retain  it,  having  been  so 
fortunate  in  both  his  cures.  So  he  established  with 
the  money  a  little  fund  for  the  benefit  of  poor  gar- 
deners. Notwithstanding  all  this,  Janak  still  felt 
himself  his  debtor,  and  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity,  to  send  a  little  present,  by  way 
of  expressing  his  gratitude.  Lips  hoped,  by  be- 
ing the  bearer,  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  his  of- 
fence in  watching  the  Baron  and  Felix,  which  had 
nearly  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  mischief. 

"  He  ought  to  be  punished,  nevertheless,"  said 
Sir  William,  gravely.  "Eavesdropping  should 
never  be  excused  ;  and  I  recommend,  my  dear 
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father-in-law,  that  you  give  the  boy  his  discharge 
upon  the  spot.  Yet,  not  to  leave  him  without  a 
situation,  I  will  take  him  into  service  as  my 
groom." 

This  extraordinary  promotion  surpassed  all 
Lips's  expectations.  He  ran  up  to  Sir  William, 
seized  his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  sang  out,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  company,  c  Rule  Britan- 
nia !' 

While  they  were  eating  the  cherries,  which  all 
found  delicious,  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  the  blooming  cherry  tree  of  the  preceding 
Autumn. 

"  I  felt  sure,"  said  Adeline,  "  that  I  was  to 
die  before  the  new  moon." 

"And  I,"  observed  William,  u  thought  of 
nothing  else,  but  how  I  should  murder  me  whole 
race  of  men." 

Here  Henry  rose,  and  made  a  fiery,  declamato- 
ry speech  against  all  delusion  and  all  superstition. 
"  Long  live  common  sense  !"  cried  he,  at  the 
close,  and  they  all  responded  the  sentiment. 

u  It  is  very  well  said,  my  son,"  observed  the 
Baron,  in  his  turn  standing  up  ;  "I  say,  too,  long 
live  common  sense  !  But  common  sense  teaches 
us,  that  even  superstition  is  not  to  be  conquered 
by  boisterous  impatience,  but  by  moderation,  pru- 
dence, and  wisdom.  You  may  learn  this,  by  the 
example  of  our  worthy  friend,  the  Doctor,  without 
whose  help  we  should  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  so  happy  together,  to-day.  May  you  always 
cherish  in  your  hearts,  my  children,  the  remem- 
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branceof  what  he  has  done  for  us  !  His  best  reward 
is  in  his  own  consciousness  ;  but  he  will  not,  on  this 
joyful  occasion,  hesitate  to  receive  the  renewed 
expression  of  our  thanks.  Now,  I  will  propose 
a  toast,  c  Long  live  our  Wonderful  Doctor !'  r 

The  whole  company  stood  up,  and  responded 
to  this  toast,  in  high  glee.  Old  Florian  gave  a 
leap,  and  Lips  shot  off  like  an  arrow,  to  give  a 
signal,  at  which  there  was  a  sudden  burst  of  trum- 
pets and  kettledrums  from  the  musicians,  mingled 
with  loud  cheers  from  all  the  Baron's  household. 
Florian  made  another  signal,  and  there  was  a  fir- 
ing of  guns,  and  a  ringing  of  bells,  in  harmonious 
accord.  The  mirth  of  the  company  was  at  the 
highest ;  Pauline  jumped  up  from  the  table,  and, 
running  to  the  Doctor,  gave  him,  unexpectedly, 
the  kiss  he  had  claimed,  so  long  :  the  rest  all 
laughed,  and  applauded  the  lively  girl.  The 
scene,  in  truth,  might  have  been  called  a  little 
heaven  below,  on  which  the  great  blue  heaven 
above  looked  smilingly  down. 


TERMINATION  ROCK. 

IT  has  been  my  wish,  in  our  desultory  excur- 
sions, to  avoid,  generally,  those  scenes  that  have 
been  frequently  described.  I  would  not,  there- 
fore, approach  Niagara,  leaving  it  to  other  and 
abler  pens,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  that  stupendous 
cataract.  But  there  is  one  interesting  spot,  of 
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which,  comparatively  little  has  been  said.  A  vis- 
iter  may  walk,  on  the  slippery  ledge  of  rocks,  fifty 
yards,  behind  the  great  falling  sheet,  on  the  Can-, 
ada  side.  A  rope,  extending  along  the  cliff,  and 
firmly  secured  to  it,  renders  the  enterprise  a  safe 
one,  even  to  the  most  timid.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  you,  to  learn  something  of  the  impressions 
the  mind  receives,  when  one  is  first  admitted  to  a 
sight  of  such  wonders,  as  are  there  disclosed. 
For  this  purpose,  I  will  add  a  short  extract  from 
a  manuscript  journal. 

On  the  third  day.  we  prepared  for  our  excur- 
sion to  Table  Rock.  The  noble  view  we  had 
of  the  three  different  falls,  in  crossing  the  river, 
has  been  described,  a  thousand  times.  We  walked 
from  the  Canada  hotel,  along  the  river-side,  to 
the  brink  of  the  Fall,  and  amused  ourselves,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  in  examining  fossils  and  other  cu- 
riosities in  the  museum,  and  inscribing  our  names 
upon  the  register-books.  Then,  being  informed 
that  the  guides  were  ready,  we  prepared  for  a 
visit  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cataract.  An 
active  girl  arrayed  us  in  appropriate  garments  ; 
and,  equipped  with  flannel  gowns,  oiled  cloth  over- 
coats, broad  brimmed  hats,  firmly  tied  on,  and 
stumps  of  shoes,  we  set  forth,  joined  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  our  party,  and  two  stout  negroes,  who 
served  as  guides.  The  superintendent  met  us  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  begged  us  to  defer  our 
excursion,  for  an  hour,  till  he  could  procure  a 
new  rope,  to  serve  as  a  balustrade,  the  old  one 
having  been  removed,  early  in  the  morning. 
22  ix. 
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Though  some  of  our  party  were  dismayed  at 
this  announcement,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  we  could  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  rope  ; 
so  we  set  out  gayly,  walking  upon  the  narrow 
ledge,  without  support,  and  soon  entered  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  spray.  We  stayed  not,  to  look 
on  the  sheeted  crystal  walls,  nor  the  bright  emer- 
ald pillars  of  the  watery  castle,  nor  the  diamond- 
like  showers  flashing  everywhere  around  us,  across 
which  slept  the  gorgeous  rainbow  ;  nor  the  milk- 
white  piles  of  foam  ever  mounting  and  mounting 
towards  heaven  ;  nor  the  gloomy  contrast  of  stern 
rocks,  that  frowned  and  shuddered  beside  us,  as, 
treading  on  the  shelf  scarce  a  foot  in  width,  we 
penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  sanctuary 
of  the  floods. 

The  path  became  every  moment  more  difficult, 
while  the  curtain  of  the  great  waters  closed  about 
us.  We  stepped,  cautiously,  from  fragment  to 
fragment,  planting  our  feet  firmly  among  the  shat- 
tered and  slippery  stones,  where  myriads  of  water- 
reptiles  were  winding,  and  climbing  over  slight 
projections  of  the  cliff,  amid  the  fury  and  rushing 
of  the  waters,  which  no\v  descended  upon  us  with 
almost  intolerable  force,  so  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  look  up,  or  to  draw  a  breath,  except 
as  it  were,  by  stealth. 

It  was  a  relief,  when  the  voice  of  our  guide,  at 
its  shrillest  pitch,  announced,  that  we  had  reached 
the  end  of  our  strange  journey,  and  we  saw  the 
dark  mass  of  Termination  Rock,  stretching  out- 
ward, and  interposing  its  eternal  barrier  between 
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us  and  the  unknown  beyond.  Here  ended  the 
path  ;  and  here,  clinging  for  life  to  the  rock,  we 
were  enabled,  for  the  first  time,  to  look  upon  the 
awful  secrets  of  the  shrine  into  which  we  had 
penetrated. 

Who,  who  can  adequately  paint  such  a  scene  ? 
None,  surely  !  for  the  senses,  the  soul  itself,  are 
taken  captive,  and  mingle  in  the  wild  whirl  of  ths 
tumultuous  elements.  All  description  must  nec- 
essarily be  vague.  I  can  only  tell  you,  what 
were  my  own  sensations.  I  thought  of  Byron's 
"  hell  of  waters,"  looking  down  into  the  tremen- 
dous abyss,  where  the  great  agony  and  conflict 
6f  the  struggling  waters  endures  and  is  renewed 
forever.  At  one  moment,  they  seem  an  ocean 
of  snowy  foam,  its  huge  billows  heaving,  and 
striving,  and  battling  with  the  storms  ;  and  the 
next,  their  jaws  open  to  disclose  interminable 
chasms,  the  black  rocks  lifting  their  rugged  heads 
like  monsters  of  the  deep,  to  be  instantaneously 
crushed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  frightful  depths  ; 
their  wailings  thundering  in  our  ears,  and  shaking 
the  cliff  above  us.  Then  I  fancied  myself  on 
some  wild  Alpine*  precipice,  when  the  fury  of 
tempests  had  blotted  out  the  sun  and  skies,  and 
the  unchained  storm  spirits  raved  and  raged  at 
will,  with  coil,  and  hiss,  and  stunning  uproar.  Col- 
umn after  column,  mountain  after  mountain,  of 
thick  spray,  swelled  and  towered  upward,  smote 
furiously  against  each  other,  and  were  dashed  and 

*  Mountainous.  A  term  derived  from  the  mountains  cal- 
led the  Alps,  and  often  applied  to  other  elevated  regions. 
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driven  onward  and  around  in  endless  whirl  and 
tumult,  with  bewildering  rapidity.  We  could 
hear,  as  it  seemed,  the  howling  and  roaring  of  the 
giant  combatants,  as  their  vast  arms  writhed  in 
delirious  embrace,  and  they  swept  into  the  chaos, 
wilder  than  that  of  the  primitive  elements.  The 
eye  could  not  pierce  through  this  scene  of  dis- 
traction to  the  Grand  Falling  Sheet,  visible  from 
without,  in  all  its  terror  and  glory  ;  but  above,  far, 
far  over  our  heads,  we  caught  glimpses  of  the 
rainbow-colored  mass,  the  falling  ocean,  the  arch- 
ed and  magnificent  roof  to  this  wondrous  temple. 
It  was  like  a  revelation  of  Heaven,  gorgeous  and 
smiling,  upon  the  torturing  strife  of  an  inferior 
world. 

I  might  have  moralized  on  our  situation,  stand- 
ing on  a  shelf  but  a  few  inches  wide,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  scene  ;  our  only  protection,  the  dark 
and  trembling  rock,  against  which  we  leaned  ; 
shut  from  the  living  world,  by  an  impassable  bar- 
rier. But  time  forbade  ;  an  earthward  glance 
discovered  to  me  the  last  of  my  companions  dis- 
appearing in  the  clouds  of  foam  that  girded  our 
path.  Shouts  welcomed  our  return  to  the  open 
sunlight ;  and  we  gazed,  with  deeper  awe,  on  the 
majestic  cataract,  feeling  that  it  is,  indeed,  prof- 
anation to  class  Niagara  with  other  waterfalls  :  its 
brotherhood  is  with  u  the  living  ocean  and  the 
eternal  hills." 
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CONCLUSION: 

IN  bidding  you  adieu,  my  dear  readers,  after 
our  desultory  wanderings,  and  glancing  over  what 
I  have  written,  I  cannot  but  feel  how  feebly  and 
inadequately  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  to  you, 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  enjoyment,  open  to 
those  who  love  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Nature. 
Yet  a  hint  or  two,  here  and  there,  may  dispose 
you  to  cultivate  closer  habits  of  observation,  and 
these  will  never  fail  to  yield  a  rich  reward.  If 
the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages  should  help  to 
develope,  in  any  of  you,  a  taste  for  those  pure 
and  innocent  joys, — almost  the  only  ones  that  can 
never  pall,  nor  be  remembered  with  regret, — 
should  excite  emotions  of  thankfulness  towards 
Him,  who  gives  all  that  we  see,  and  more,  for 
the  happiness  of  man,  I  shall  be  more  than  satis- 
fied. 

22* 


